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CHAPTER  T. 

n   WmCU,   LIKE  MOST   PEOPLE  WHO  TELL  THEIB  GViV  BTOBUBI, 
I  BEGIN   WITH  THE  HISTORIES  OF  OTHER  PEOPLE. 

I  HAVE  every  reason  to  believe  that  I  was  bom  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  1786,  for  more  than  once  I  put  the 
question  to  my  father,  and  he  invariably  made  the 
same  reply:  "Why,  Jack,  you  were  launched  a  few 
months  before  the  Druids  were  turned  over  to  the 
Hdlpomene."  I  have  since  ascertained  that  this  re- 
markable event  occurred  in  January  1787.  But  my 
father  always  reckoned  in  this  way :  if  you  asked  him 
when  such  an  event  took  place,  he  would  reply,  so 
many  years  or  months  after  such  a  naval  engagement 
or  remarkable  occurrence ;  as,  for  instance,  when  I  one 
day  inquired  how  many  years  he  had  served  the  king, 
he  responded,  "  I  came  into  the  sarvice  a  little  aforo 
the  battle  of  Bunker's  Hill,  in  which  wo  licked  the 
Americans  clean  out  of  Boston."*  As  for  Anno 
Domini,  ho  had  no  notion  of  it  whatever. 

•  1  have  since  heard  a  diflTcrcnt  version  of  tlie  result  of  this 
baUIe. 

V  B 


Who  my  grand&£her  woe,  I  cannot  inform  the 
reader,  nor  is  it,  pcrhnps,  of  much  conscqneace.  M7 
father  was  a  man  who  invariahly  looked  forward,  and 
hated  anything  like  rotrospection  :  he  norcr  mentioned 
cither  his  &ther  or  his  mother ;  perhaps  ho  was  not 
personally  acquainted  with  them.  All  I  could  collect 
from  him  at  intervals  wns,  that  ho  served  in  a  collier 
from  South  Shields,  and  that  a  fow  months  after  his 
apprenticeship  was  out,  ho  found  himself  one  fine 
morning  on  board  of  a  moQ-of-wor,  having  been  picked 
up  in  a  state  of  nnconsciousness,  and  hoisted  up  the 
side  without  his  knowlcdgo  or  consent.  Some  people 
may  infer  from  this  that  he  was  at  the  time  tipsj  ;  he 
never  told  me  so ;  all  ho  said  was,  "  Why,  Jock,  tho 
fact  is  when  they  picked  me  up,  I  was  quite  altogether 
non  pompiu."  I  also  collected  at  various  times  the 
following  facts,— that  ho  was  put  into  the  mizcn-top, 
and  served  three  years  in  the  West  Indies ;  that  ho 
was  transferred  to  the  main-top,  and  served  five  years 
in  tho  Mediterranean ;  that  ho  was  mode  captain  of  tho 
fore-top,  and  sailed  six  years  in  tho  East  Indies  ;  and, 
at  last,  was  rated  captain's  coxswain  in  the  Druid 
frigate,  attached  to  the  Channel  fleet  cruising  during  tho 
peace.  Having  thus  condensed  tho  genealogical  and 
chronological  part  of  this  history,  I  now  come  to  a 
portion  oF  it  in  which  it  will  be  necessary  that  I  should 
enter  mote  into  detaih 

The  frigate  in  which  my  father  eventually  served 
ua  caplaiu'scoxswain  was  commanded  by  aSir  Ilcrculcs 
Hawkingirefylyan,  Baronet.  Ho  was  very  poor  and 
Tery  prood,  Iot  baronets  were  net  so  common  in  those 
days.     He  was  a  ■mj  large  man,  standing  sii  feot  high, 


»nd  mtb  what  is  termed  a  coDsidorablo  boir-wlndoio  in 
frost;  but  at  the  eamu  time  portly  in  hie  carriago. 
He  wore  hie  hair  well  powdered,  exacted  the  ntmoet 
degree  of  ceremonj  and  respect,  and  considered  that 
even  speaking  to  one  of  his  officers  was  paying  them  a 
very  high  compliment :  as  for  being  asked  to  his  table, 
there  were  bat  few  who  conld  boast  of  having  had  that 
honooF,  and  even  those  few  perhaps  not  more  than  once 
in  the  year.  Bnt  be  was,  as  I  have  said,  vcr;  poor ; 
and  moreover  ho  was  a  married  man,  which  reminds  me 
that  I  must  introdtice  his  lady,  who,  as  the  ship 
was  on  the  Channel  service,  hod  lodgings  at  the  port 
near  to  which  the  &igate  was  stationed,  and  occasiotially 
came  on  board  to  take  a  passage  when  the  frigate 
changed  her  station  to  the  eastward  or  to  the  westward. 
Iiody  Hercules,  as  we  wero  directed  to  call  bcr  by  Sir 
Hercnies,  was  as  largo  in  dimensions,  and  ton  times 
more  prond  than  her  husband.  She  was  an  cxccSGive 
fine  lady  ia  every  respect ;  and  whenever  she  made  bcr 
appearance  on  board,  the  chip's  company  looked  npon 
her  with  the  greatest  awe.  She  had  a  great  dislike  to 
Kbips  and  sailors;  ofBcers  she  seldom  condescended  to 
notice ;  and  pitch  and  tar  wore  her  abomination.  Sir 
Herctdes  himself  sahmitted  to  her  dictation ;  and,  bad 
she  lived  on  board,  sho  would  have  commanded  the 
ship :  fortnnately  for  the  service,  she  was  always  very 
seo-sii^  when  she  was  taking  a  passage,  and  therefore 
did  no  mischief  "  I  i-ecollect,"  said  my  father  to  me, 
"  ouoe  when  we  wero  mnning  down  to  Portsmouth, 
where  we  had  beea  ordered  for  provisions,  that  my 
Lady  Hercules,  who  was  no  fool  of  a  weight,  being  one 
tugbt  seaHBick  in  her  cot,  the  lanyard  of  the  cot  gave 


maj,  and  sho  came  down  wiUi  a  ran  by  the  head.  Tlia 
Btoword  was  called  hj  the  sontrj,  and  there  was  a 
terrible  shindy.    I,  of  coufbo,  'was  sent  for,  as  I  had 

the  hanging  up  of  the  cot.  Thoro  was  Sir  Hercules 
with  his  shirt  flapping  in  the  wind,  and  a  blanket  over 
his  shoulders,  strutting  about  in  a  towering  passion ; 
there  was  the  officer  of  tho  watch,  who  hod  been  sent 
for  by  mistake,  and  who  was  ordered  to  quit  the  cabin 
immediately ;  and  there  was  I,  expecting  to  bo  put  in 
irons,  and  have  seven  dozen  for  my  brcokiast.  As  for 
Sir  Hercules,  ho  didn't  know  what  to  do;  he  did 
nothing  but  sterm  at  everybody,  for  my  lady,  with 
ber  head  under  the  clothes,  was  scrring  him  out  at  no 
small  rate.  Sho  wouldn't,  sho  declared,  alluw  any  mau 
to  come  into  tho  cabin  to  hoist  her  up  again.  So  in- 
decent, so  indelicate,  so  shocking, — she  was  ashamed  of 
Sir  Horculea, — to  send  for  the  men ;  if  they  didn't 
leave  the  cabin  immediately,  she'd  scream  and  she'd 
faint, — that  she  would — there  was  no  saying  what  she 
wouldn't  do  !  Well,  there  wo  waited  just  outside  imtil 
at  last  Sir  ITcrculca  and  my  lady  came  to  a  ^mrlcy. 
She  was  too  sick  to  get  out  of  bed,  and  he  was  net  able 
to  hoist  her  up  without  assistance ;  so  being,  as  I  sup- 
pose, pretty  well  tired  of  lying  with  her  Lead  tlirco 
foot  lower  than  her  heels,  she  consented,  jirovidod  that 
sho  was  properly  kivered  up,  to  allow  us  to  come  in 
and  put  all  to  rights.  Well,  first  she  mode  Sir  Hercules 
throw  over  her  his  two  boat  cloaks,  hut  that  wouldn't 
do ;  so  ho  threw  the  green  eloth  from  off  the  tabic,  but 
that  wam't  onough  for  her  delicate  sensibility,  and  she 
hollowod  from  under  tho  clothes  for  more  kivering ;  so 
Sir  Hercules  sent  for  two  of  the  ship's  ensigiu,  and 


coiled  Kway  the  btmting  on  hor  till  it  was  as  high  as  a 
hfijcock,  and  then  we  were  porinitted  to  como  in  and 
lioist  her  tadyship  up  again  to  the  battens.  Fortunate!; 
it  was  not  a  slippery  hitch  that  hod  let  her  down  by 
the  mn,  but  the  lanyard  had  givea  waj  from  my 
lady's  own  weight,  so  my  bock  was  not  Bcratcltcd 
after  all.     ^Vomen  ain't  no  good  on  board,  Jack,  tbat'a 

But  I  must  now  introduce  a  more  important  per- 
sonage than  even  Lady  Hercules,  which  is  my  mother. 
They  say  "like  master,  like  man,"  and  I  may  add, 
"like  lady,  like  maid,"  Lady  Hercules  was  fine,  but 
her  maid  was  still  finer.  Most  people  when  they  write 
their  biography,  if  their  parents  were  poor,  inform  you 
that  they  left  them  a  good  name  and  nothing  else. 
Some  parents  cannot  even  do  that ;  but  all  parents  can 
at  ail  events  leave  their  children  a  prelly  name,  by 
taking  a  little  trouble  at  thcii  baptism.  My  mother'^ 
name  was  Araminta,  which,  as  my  father  truly  ob' 
□erred,  was  "a  touch  above  the  common,"  Slie  had 
originally  gone  into  sorvico  as  a  nursery  maid,  living 
in  her  first  situation  one  year  and  nine  months;  in  her 
second  she  remained  two  years  and  four  nvonths ;  then 
Bho  left  to  hetlcr  herself,  and  obtained  the  situation  of 
uiirse  in  a  family  where  she  remained  two  years  and 
one  month ;  after  which,  Lady  Hercules  then  having  a 
child  of  a  year  old,  she  was  received  into  her  eervicel 
At  throe  years  old  the  child  died,  and  my  mother  was 
promoted  to  the  situation  uf  ladies'  maid.  This  ad- 
vancement (juito  spoiled  her ;  she  was  prouder  than 
her  mistress,  and  gave  herself  ten  times  mora  airs,  and 
when,  at  first,  my  father  (who  as  c 


etontly  up  «  the  house)  offered  to  speak  to  hor,  sLu 
tnmod  awny  from  him  in  most  inoffitblo  disdsin.  Now 
my  fitthcr  was  at  that  timo  about  thirty  years  of  age, 
nud  thought  no  small  beor  of  him£olf,  as  tlio  saying 
goes.  He  was  a  tall,  haudsomo  man,  indeed  so  good- 
looking  that  they  nsod  to  call  him  "handsome  Jack  " 
on  board  of  the  Dnud,  and  ho  had,  moreover,  a  pigtail 
of  most  extraordinary  sizo  and  length,  of  which  lie 
was  not  a  little  proud,  as  it  hung  don^i  fitr  below  the 
waistband  of  his  trousers.  Hie  hair  woe  black  and 
glossy,  and  hia  lovelocks,  as  the  sailors  term  the  curls 
which  they  wear  on  their  temples,  were  of  the  most 
insinuating  description.  Now,  as  my  father  told  mo, 
when  he  first  saw  my  mother  with  her  sky-scraping 
cap  at  the  back  of  her  head,  so  diSbrcnt  from  the  craft 
in  general,  he  was  very  much  inclined  fo  board  her; 
but  when  she  boomed  him  off  iu  that  style,  my  fother, 
who  watt  quite  the  rage  and  fancy  man  among  the  ladies 
of  Sally  Port  and  Oastlo  Bag,  hauled  his  wind  in  no 
time,  hitching  up  his  white  trousers,  and  turning  short 
ronsd  on  his  heel,  so  as  to  present  his  buck  to  her 
whenever  tlioy  happened  to  meet.  For  a  long  time  he 
gave  her  a  wide  berth.  Now  this  fact  of  my  father 
ntnruing  hor  disdain  had  the  usual  e&ict.  At  £tst 
she  was  very  savage,  and  when  she  s^ioko  of  him  to 
Lady  Hercules,  she  designated  him  as  "that  proud 
coxswain,  who  seemed  to  think  himself  a  greater  miiu 
than  Sir  Hercules  himsolf^witfa  his  filthy  pigtail 
indeed !"  My  fiither  also,  when  he  spoke  of  her  to  tJio 
boaf  s  crew,  termed  her  "  that  proud  ■  of  a  lady's 
maid,"  the  word  not  mcmtionablo,  being  both  canino 
and  feminine.     Thus  matters  went  on  for  some  timt^ 
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untQ  my  mother,  hj  a  constant  survey  of  my  f&tiher'B 
handsome  proportions,  every  day  thought  him  to  be  a 
more  proper  man ;  and  a  few  advances  on  her  part  at 
last  brought  them  to  a  mutual  tmderstanding. 


CHAPTEE  II. 

UT  7ATHEB  DOES  WHAT  MOST  SAILORS  DO — HE  MAKES  A  FOOUSR 
MABBIAOE,  ONE  OF  THE  CONSEQUENCES  OF  WmCH  IS  BROUOHT 
TO  LIGHT  AT  THE  END  OF  THE  CHAPTEB. 

I  HAYS  observed  at  the  finale  of  my  first  chapter,  that 
at  last  my  mother  and  father  came  to  a  good  under- 
standing ;  but  at  the  same  time  Madam  Araminta  (for 
so  my  mother  insisted  upon  being  called)  took  good 
care  to  let  my  father  understand  that  she  considered 
that  she  was  lowering  herself  by  surrendering  up  her 
charms  to  a  captain's  coxswain.  She  informed  him 
that  her  father  might  be  said  to  have  been  royally  con- 
nected, being  a  king's  messenger  (and  so,  indeed,  he 
might  be  considered,  having  been  a  twopenny  post- 
man) ;  and  that  her  mother  hod  long  scores  against  tha 
first  nobles  in  the  land  (she  was  a  milk-woman) ;  and 
that  she  had  dry-nursed  a  young  baronet,  and  was  now 
not  merely  a  ladies'  maid,  but  a  ladt^s  ladies'  maid. 
All  this  important  and  novel  communication  sunk 
deep  in  my  father's  mind,  and  when  he  hoard  it  ho 
could  hardly  believe  his  good  fortune  in  having 
achieved  such  a  conquest ;  but,  as  the  sequel  will  prove, 
his  marriage  did  not  turn  out  very  happily.  He  used 
to  say  to  me,  '*  Jack,  take  my  advice,  and  never  many 
above  your  condition,  as  I  did ;  nothing  would  pleaso 
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me,  but  a  lady's  ladies'  maid ;  I  had  no  right  to  look  up 
to  even  a  ladies'  maid,  and  had  jour  mother  only  been 
a  simple  maid,  all  might  have  been  right."  But  thcso 
were  after-reflections  when  it  was  too  late.  I  do  not 
wonder  at  my  poor  father's  senses  being  dazzled,  for, 
as  he  said  to  me,  *'  Yon  see.  Jack,  after  being  used  to 
see  nothing  but  Point  women,  all  so  slack  in  stays  and 
their  rigging  out  of  order,  to  fall  aboard  of  a  craft  liko 
your  mother,  so  trim  and  neat,  ropes  all  taut,  stays 
well  set  up,  white  hammock-cloths  spread  every  day  in 
the  week,  and  when  under  weigh,  with  a  shawl  stream- 
ing out  like  a  silk  ensign,  and  such  a  rakish  gaff-topsail 
bonnet,  with  pink  pennants ;  why,  it  was  for  all  the 
world  as  if  I  was  keeping  company  with  a  tight  little 
frigate  after  rolling  down  channel  with  a  fleet  of 
colliers ;  but,  howsomever,  fine  feathers  don't  made  flno 
birds,  and  handsome  is,  as  handsome  does.'* 

My  father's  marriage  was,  however,  precipitated  by 
circumstances.  One  afternoon,  after  he  had  boon 
accepted,  he  had  taken  his  quid  out  of  his  check, 
wiped  his  mouth  with  the  back  of  his  hand,  and  was  in 
the  act  of  giving  and  receiving  a  chaste  salute,  wher 
Lady  Hercules  happened  to  come  down  into  the 
kitchen,  —  a  most  rare  occurrence,  and  wholly  un- 
expected &om  a  lady  of  her  refined  and  delicate  ideas. 
She  caught  my  fathor  and  mother  in  the  very  fact ; 
and  (as  my  father  expressed  it),  with  an  exclamation 
of  horror,  *'  She  'bout  ship,  and  sculled  up  stairs  liko 
winkin."  A  loud  peal  of  the  bell  summoned  up  my 
mother,  leaving  my  fcither  in  a  state  of  no  pleasant 
•nspense,  for  he  was  calculating  how  far  Sir  Hercules 
oonld  bring  in  "  kissing  a  lady's  ladies'  maid  "  under 


the  articles  of  war  as  "  contompt  of  snpei'ioTs,"  and,  if 
eo,  how  many  dozen  kisBcs  hia  bock  might  receive 
&om  the  cat  in  return.  Whilo  ho  was  absorbed  in 
this  pleasing  speculation,  Lady  Hercules  was  ponriug 
out  anathemas  against  my  mother's  wont  of  delicacy 
ttud  decency,  informing  hor  that  it  was  impossible  sho 
could  submit  the  decoration  of  hor  person  to  one  who 
has  so  contaminated  herself  with  a  tobacco-chewing 
seaman,  —  who  was  all  pigtail  within  and  without; 
for,  as  the  Scripture  says,  "Who  can  touch  pitch 
without  being  defiled?" 

Although  my  mother  had  made  up  hor  mind,  that  if 
it  was  to  be  a  question  between  a  place  and  a  husband, 
she  should  decide  upon  retaining  the  latter,  still  sho 
thought  it  advisable,  if  it  were  x>06sibIo,  to  conciliate 
my  lady.  She  therefore  pulled  out  a  cambric  hand- 
kerchief, and  trhile  her  ladyship  scolded  sho  covered 
up  hor  fcce  and  wept.  Lady  Hercules  continued  to 
scold  until  she  was  out  of  breath,  and  thereby  com- 
pelled to  stop.  My  mother  then  replied,  with  deep 
humility  and  many  tears,  "  that  indeed  sho  had  boon 
Bo  persuaded  (sob)  that  she  at  last  promised  to  (sob) 
marry ;  but  only  on  one  condition  —  yes,  indeed  — 
(sob)  that  her  ladyship  gave  her  consent  —  positiycly 
on  no  other  (sob)  —  no,  indeed,  upon  her  honour  t 
Mr.  Saunders  was  —  (sob)  —  excellent  young  man  — 
(sob)  —  so  attached  to  Sir  Hercules  (sob),  and  had 
such  a  great  respect  for  her  ladyship,  that  —  (sob  — 
aob — Bob — )  he  had  won  her  heart." 

By  this  time  her  ladyship  had  regained  her  breath, 
ftnd  she  interrupted  my  mother  by  pointing  out  to  her, 
that  allowing  all  she  said  to  be  correct,  yet  still  that 
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was  no  roason  vfhj  she  should  allow  sudh  indeoGnt 
liberties ;  that  Sir  Hercnles  had  never  obtained  such 
fjftvoors  from  her  nntil  after  the  ring  had  been  put  on 
her  finger.  Then,  indeed,  such  things  might  bo  — 
that  is,  occasionally ;  but  the  kitchen  of  all  places!  — 
And,  besides,  how  did  she  know  how  many  wives  the 
coxswain  had  already  ?  She  shouldn't  be  surprised  if^ 
with  that  long  pigtail  of  his,  he  had  five  at  least  — 
nay,  perhaps,  six  or  seven.  Hero  my  mother  replied 
that  *^  it  was  out  of  gratitude  to  her  (sob)  for  having 
consented  to  permit  him  to  (sob)  speak  to  Sir  Uerculos 
(sob),  who  would  plead  with  her  ladyship  (sob),  which 
had  occasioned  Mr.  Saunders  (sob)  to  take  —  such  —  a 

—  liberty  (sob  —  sob  —  sob)  —  which  he  had  never  — 
done  before  (sob)  —  No !  —  never  —  upon  her  honour 

—  never  I "    And  here  my  mother's  sobs  choked 

her  utterance. 

This  explanation  somewhat  pacified,  and  a  little 
subsequent  humility  and  flattery  gained  the  mistress, 
who  consented  to  settle  the  matter  with  Sir  Hercules, 
alleging,  as  one  principal  reason  for  so  doing,  that 
after  the  familiarity  which  had  taken  place  between 
them,  the  sooner  they  were  married  the  bettor.  The 
wishes  of  her  ladyship  were  tantamount  to  commands. 
Sir  Hercules  pronounced  my  father  to  bo  a  fool,  and 
they  were  married. 

My  mother  was  a  good-looking  person,  perhaps  two 

or  three  years  older  than  my  father;  she  was  of  a 

Tery  bad  temper,  very  vindictive  and  revengeful,  and 

in  every  way  she  had  a  pleasure  in  annoying  other 

.^people,  and  when  she  succeeded  she  invariably  con- 

her  remarks  with  "  There  —  now  you're  vexed  1" 
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Wbenever  ont  of  humour  herself  from  the  observatioiis 
of  others,  she  attempted  to  conceal  hor  yexation  by 
nngiDg ;  and  having  been  so  many  years  of  her  life  in 
the  nursery,  her  songs  wore  usually  those  little  ditties 
used  to  pacify  or  amuse  children  in  arms.  **  Saunders," 
she  would  cry  out,  "  if  you  am't  the  biggest  fool  that 
ever  walk*d  on  two  legs  —  to  look  at  that  long  tail  of 
yours  you're  so  proud  of,  one  would  think  I'd  married 
a  monkey,  a  hourang-howtang,  instead  of  a  man. 
There  —  now  you're  vexed  I  One  can't  open  one's 
mouth."  My  mother  knew  where  to  strike ;  and  this 
attack  upon  his  pigtail  was  certain  to  provoke  my 
father,  who  would  retort  in  no  measured  language,  till 
ahe,  in  her  turn,  lost  her  temper,  and  then  out  sho 
would  sing,  in  a  sort  of  scream — 

"  Hoy  diddle,  didillc,  the  cat  and  tlio  fiddle, 
Tlie  cow  jumped  over  the  moon,"  &c. 

And  thus  she  continued  to  sing  (or  squeal)  imtil  her 
"wrath  cooled  down. 

The  consequences  of  forming  a  matrimonial  alliance 
with  a  captain's  coxswain  soon  became  visible.  Six 
months  after  they  had  been  married,  Lady  Hercules 
pronounced  my  mothers  appearance  to  be  quite  in- 
decent, and  declared  her  no  longer  £t  for  the  office  of 
lady's  maid  to  a  lady  of  her  exquisite  delicacy ;  and 
my  mother,  who  became  less  active  every  day,  received 
notice  to  quit,  which  she  did,  when  her  month  was  up, 
in  great  wrath,  packing  up  her  boxes,  and  slamming 
the  door  as  she  left  the  house,  singing  at  the  very 
highest  pitch  of  her  voice, 

"  Dickoty,  dickory,  dock ;  the  mouse  ran  up  the  clock,"  fto. 
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My  father  wished  her  to  come  and  live  with  him  on 
board  the  frigate ;  biit  to  that  my  mother  would  not 
consent,  saying  that  she  had,  it  was  true,  degraded 
herself  and  her  family  by  marrying  a  coxswain,  but 
she  was  not  going  to  further  contaminate  herself  by 
mixing  with  the  yulgar  creatures  on  board.  In  tliis 
resolve  I  think  my  mother  was  right;  but  her  dis- 
missal and  disgrace  was  followed  up  by  my  father 
being  disrated  and  turned  into  the  main-top,  for  no 
other  reason  in  the  world  than  such  being  the  will  and 
pleasure  of  Lady  Hercules. 

Her  ladyship  considered  that  she  had  lost  a  good 
servant  through  my  father's  intervention ;  and  having 
therefore  taken  a  dislike  to  him,  did  not  choose  that  he 
should,  as  coxswain,  come  up  to  the  house  as  usual ; 
and,  as  he  no  longer  did  the  duty  of  coxswain,  she 
asserted  that  he  was  not  entitled  to  the  rating.  Thus, 
seven  months  had  hardly  passed  away  befbre  my 
father's  marriage  became  a  source  of  vexation  and 
annoyance;  his  pay  was  decreased,  and  ho  was  no 
longer  a  petty  officer.  My  mother's  pride  was  hurt ; 
and  if  she  was  resolute  in  not  going  on  board  to  remain 
with  him  when  he  was  captain's  coxswaiu,  she  was  still 
more  so  now  that  he  was  reduced  to  a  common  seaman. 
As  for  my  father,  he  was  the  picture  of  misery,  —  he 
had  no  consolation  except  turning  his  quid  and  tying 
his  pigtail. 

But  everything  changes  in  this  world,  and  among 
other  changes  was  that  of  the  station  of  the  frigate, 
which  was  ordered  foreign.  Sir  Hercules  took  leave  of 
his  lady,  who  retired  to  Tunbridge  Wells.  My  father 
fcook  leave  of  my  mother,  who  retired  to  Woolwiclu 
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She  had  saved  some  money  in  service,  and  mj  fiaiher 
handed  over  to  her  all  the  pay  ^vhich  ho  received  when 
the  ship's  company  wero  paid  previous  to  the  sailing 
of  the  ship.  It  is  but  justice  to  observe,  that  the 
moment  he  was  out  of  soundings  and  away  from  the 
influence  of  her  ladyship,  Sir  Hercules  reinstated  my 
father,  and  gave  him  back  his  rating  as  coxswain.  My 
father  was  indeed  the  smartest  and  best  seaman  in  the 
ship;  ho  could  do  his  work  from  stem  to  stern, — 
mouse  a  stay,  pudding  an  anchor,  and  pass  a  gammoning, 
as  well  as  he  could  work  a  Turk's  head,  cover  a  man- 
rope,  or  point  a  lashing  for  the  cabin  table.  Besides 
which,  he  had  seen  service,  having  fought  under 
Rodney,  and  served  at  the  siege  of  Gibraltar. 

But  I  must  return  to  my  mother,  who,  when  she 
first  went  to  Woolwich,  which  she  did  in  a  transport 
that  was  ordered  round,  took  lodgings  in  the  outskirts 
of  the  town ;  and  not  wishing  to  acknowledge  that  she 
had  married  a  common  sailor,  as  she  supposed  my 
father  still  to  be,  asserted  that  she  was  the  wife  of  a 
captain  of  a  merchant  vessel,  which  had  been  taken  up 
as  a  transport  to  convey  troops  to  the  West  Indies. 
On  this  supposition,  being  received  into  a  society  above 
her  real  station,  she  was  compelled  to  spend  more 
money  than  she  could  afford,  and  her  finances  rapidly 
wasted  away.  In  the  meantime  I  was  bom  —  a  fine 
baby ;  but  with  nothing  to  look  up  to  but  a  penniless 
mother,  an  absent  (if  existine^)  father,  the  workhouse, 
and  the  sky. 
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CnAPTEll  III. 

IN  WHICH  UY  MOTHER  mOVES  UEQSELF  ▲  TENDER  WIFE,  AV3 
AT  TUB  8A31E  TIME  SHOWS  UEB  PATBI0TI8M  AND  DBVOTIOH 
TO  liEB  OOUNTBY. 

I  HAD  almost  unconsciously  arrived  at  the  ago  of  two 
years  bcforo  there  were  any  tidings  of  my  father.  All 
the  information  that  my  mother  could  obtain  was,  that 
the  ship's  company  of  the  Druid  had  been  turned  over 
to  another  frigate  called  the  Melpomene,  the  former 
having  been  declared  not  seaworthy,  and  in  consec^uonce 
condemned  and  broken  up  at  Port  Hoyal. 

But  no  letter  had  been  received  from  my  father,  who 
indeed  was  not  much  of  a  scholar ;  he  coidd  read,  but 
he  could  not  write.  By  this  time  my  mother's  savings 
were  expended,  and  she  was  in  great  tribulation  lest 
the  deceit  she  hod  practised  should  be  exposed.  Indeed, 
there  were  already  many  surmises  as  to  the  truth  of 
her  story,  it  being  so  long  that  her  husband  had  been 
absent.  At  last,  when  she  had  changed  her  only 
remaining  guinea,  a  letter  arrived  from  my  father, 
dated  from  Portsmouth,  stating  that  the  ship  was  to 
be  paid  off  in  a  few  days,  and  then  "  he  would  clap  on 
all  sail  and  be  on  board  of  his  old  woman  in  no  time.*' 

My  mother,  although  not  a  little  disgusted  at  being 
called  an  old  woman,  — an  afi&ont  which  she  dctcnnincd 
to  revenge  upon  a  more  fitting  occasion,  —  was  in 
raptures  with  the  contents  of  the  letter:  she  thercforo 
retipned  a  kind  answer,  informing  my  father  what  a 
promising  child  he  was  blessed  with,  and  giving  him 
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«  direction  to  meet  her  at  Greenwich,  as  she  had 
resolved  upon  not  receiving  him  at  Woolwich,  where 
her  false  assertions  wonld  have  been  exposed.  Gk)ing 
ronnd  to  all  her  acquaintances,  she  bade  them  fareweU, 
telling  them  that  her  husband  had  returned  well,  and 
tceU-to-do,  and  had  ordered  her  to  meet  him  at  Green- 
wich. Having  thus  satisfactorily,  as  she  imagined, 
got  out  of  this  little  difficulty,  she  packed  up  and 
hastened  to  Greenwich,  where  she  sunk  her  assumed 
rank  and  waited  very  impatiently  for  her  husband. 
He  came  at  last,  seated  with  many  others  on  the  out- 
side of  a  stage  coach,  —  his  hat  bedecked  with  ribands, 
a  pipe  in  one  hand,  and  flourishing  a  pewter  pot  in  the 
other.  It  hardly  need  be  added  that  he  was  more  than 
half  tipsy.  Nevertheless,  even  in  this  state,  he  was 
well  received;  and  after  he  had  smothered  her  with 
kisses,  dandled  me  on  his  knee,  thrown  into  her  lap  all 
the  pay  he  had  left,  and  drank  three  more  pots  of 
porter,  they  went  very  peaceably  and  lovingly  to 
repose. 

I  regret  to  say  that  this  amity  did  not  last  long.  My 
father's  manners,  which  perhaps  had  been  softened 
down  by  the  awe  which  he  had  of  Lady  Hercules  when 
he  first  made  my  mother's  acquaintance,  were  now  more 
coarse,  and  so  was  his  language ;  and  the  neatness  and 
cleanliness  of  person  which  he  was  obliged  to  maintain 
while  performing  the  duties  of  a  coxswain  to  a  married 
captain  were  not  so  observable.  Besides  which,  being 
no  longer  under  discipline,  he  was  almost  every  night 
intoxicated;  and  being  so,  was  more  self-willed  and 
regardless  of  his  wife's  injunctions :  the  consequences 
weie,  th»t  having  received  from  my  father  fifty  pounds, 
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my  mothor  first  locked  that  np,  and  tbon  "unlocked 
her  jaw."  Disputes  were  now  hourly  occurring  ;  and 
it  was  "now  you're  vosod,"  and  "hey  diddle  diddle," 
from  morning  till  night. 

My  father  would  repair  to  the  grog-ahops  to  have  a 
dance  and  carooBO  with  his  mcsBmates,  and  my  mother 
would  not  accompany  him  to  such  a  vulgar  place : 
consequently  he  went  alono,  was  out  Tcry  Inte,  coming 
homo  Tory  dnmk,  if  indeed  ho  come  homo  at  «U. 
Moreover,  the  wives  and  companions  of  the  other 
Bcomcn  would  insult  her  when  she  n'alkc<l  out,  foi 
pretending  to  bo  better  than  they  were. 

One  day  when  she  was  walking  out  aviii  in  arm  with 
my  father,  unluckily  she  woa  met  by  one  of  her  Wool- 
wich actinaintonces.  This  was  the  severest  stroke  of 
all,  as  she  had  intended  to  return  to  Woolwich ;  but 
now  she  was  discovered,  and  avoided  by  ono  party,  as 
well  as  insulted  by  the  other.  I  cannot  defend  my 
mother's  conduct ;  not  indeed  wns  she  deserving  of 
pity,  as  her  treatment  hod  been  brought  about  by  her 
own  folly  and  pride.  The  effect  of  all  this  was,  how- 
ever, that  of  souring  her  temper  still  more ;  and  the 
constant  vituperation  poured  out  upon  my  father  bo 
ronscd  his  indignation,  that  ono  evening,  when  more 
than  nsually  intoxicated,  tho  "lady's  ladles'  maid" 
received  such  a  severe  box  on  tho  car,  that  tho  ono 
condle  turned  to  a  general  illumination.  This  blow 
was  never  forgotten  nor  forgiven,  although  my  father 
was  very  sorry  for  it,  and  begged  her  pardon  the  ocxt 
day,  with  promises  of  amendment. 

Just  at  this  timo  the  French  revolution  commenced, 
and  there  was  expectation  of  a  war  with  France ;  the 
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pressgangB  were  ordered  out,  and  the  seamen,  awaro 
of  it,  remained  concealed  until  they  should  leave  tho 
town.  But  my  mother  had  made  up  her  mind ;  sho 
foxLnd  out  an  officer  who  commanded  one  of  the  press- 
gangs,  gaye  her  address,  and  having  supplied  my 
father  with  spirits  until  he  was  stupefied,  she  let  in 
the  gang,  and  before  morning  my  father  was  safe  on 
board  of  the  Tender  lying  off  tho  Tower.  This  treachery 
itn  her  part  my  father  did  not  discover  until  some  timo 
afterwards ;  and  it  was  the  occasion  of  a  scene  between 
them,  as  I  shall  hereafter  show.  The  next  day  my 
mother  went  on  board  of  the  Tender  to  visit  my  father, 
put  her  cambric  handkerchief  to  her  eyes,  pressed  his 
hand  between  the  iron  bars,  and  lamented  his  hard 
fate,  and  her  hard  fate ;  but  when  requested  by  him 
to  smuggle  a  little  liquor  in  a  bladder  to  comfort 
him  with,  she  tossed  up  her  head  and  declared 
that  '*  nothing  could  induce  her  to  do  anything  so  un- 
genteel."  Whereupon  my  father  turned  away,  lament- 
ing the  day  that  ever  he  had  maiTied  a  lady's  ladies* 
maid. 

A  day  or  two  afterwards  my  mother  brought  my 
father  his  kit  of  clothes,  and  two  pounds  of  his  own 
money.  As  a  war  was  expected,  my  mother  would 
have  perstuided  my  father  to  give  her  his  "  will  and 
power "  to  receive  his  prize  money ;  but  my  father, 
grown  comparatively  \\iser,  positively  refused.  He 
turned  away  on  his  heel,  and  they  parted. 

I  shall,  for  the  present,  leave  my  father  to  his 
fortunes,  and  follow  those  of  my  mother.  Convinced 
by  his  refusal  to  sign  the  deed,  which  she  had  brought 
ready  prex>ared  with  her,  that  she  had  little  in  future 
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to  ezpoct  from  my  father,  and  awaro  probably  of  tho 
risk  incurred  by  a  seaman  from  '*  battle,  fire,  and 
wreck,"  she  determined  tbis  time  to  bnsband  her 
resources,  and  try  if  she  could  not  do  something  for 
herself.  At  first  she  thought  of  going  again  into 
Bcrrice  and  putting  me  out  to  nurse ;  but  she  discovered 
that  my  father's  return  was  not  without  its  conse- 
quences, and  that  she  was  again  to  be  a  mother.  Sho 
therefore  hired  rooms  in  Fisher  s  Alley,  a  small  street 
still  existing  in  Greenwich,  and  indeed  still  a  general 
thoroughfare.  Here,  in  due  time,  she  was  brought  to 
bed  of  a  daughter,  whom  she  christened  by  the  name 
of  Virginia ;  not  so  much  out  of  respect  to  her  last 
mistress,  who  boro  that  name,  as  because  sho  oon- 
sidercd  it  peculiarly  ladylike  and  genteel. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

IN  WmCH  I  TELL  IHE  READER  ALL  I  CAN  RECOLLECT  ABOL-T 
MYSELF,  AND  MOREOVER  PROVE  TUB  TRUTU  OF  THE  0L1» 
ADAGE  "THAT  IT  IS  A  "WISE  GUILD  WHO  KNOWS  ITS  OWN 
FATHER." 

My  readers  must  not  expect  mo  to  tcU  them  much  of 
what  passed  during  the  first  four  years  of  my  existence. 
I  haye  a  recollection  of  a  deal  board  put  at  tho  door  of 
our  house,  which  opened  into  Fisher's  Alley,  to  prevent 
mo,  and  afterwards  my  sister,  from  crawling  out. 
Fisher's  Alley  is  a  very  narrow  street,  and  what  was 
said  in  a  room  on  one  side  of  it  can  be  heard  on  tho 
other,  and  I  used  to  hang  over  the  board  and  listen : 
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there  were  dmnken  men  and  drunken  women,  and 
occasionsUy  scolding  and  fighting.  M7  mother,  having 
made  up  her  mind  to  bo  saying,  liod  taken  a  lease  of 
the  honse  and  furmshed  it ;  and  cvory  day  I  heard  her^ 
Baying  at  the  door,  "  Walk  in,  gentlemen ; 
clean  room  and  boiling  hot  watcr^for  the  i 
used  to  come  in  to  take  tea,  drink,  and  smoke  ;  anti  so 
did  the  old  pensioners  occasionally,  for  my  mother  had 
made  acquaintance  with  several  of  them.  I  was  always 
very  ragged  and  dirty,  for  my  mother  neglected  and 
ill-treated  me:  as  soon  as  my  sister  was  bom  she 
tamed  all  her  affections  over  to  Virginia,  who  was 
always  very  mnch  petted,  well  dressed,  and  a  very 
beautiful  child. 

AH  this  I  recollect,  but  little  more,  csccpt  that  my 
mother  gave  mo  several  beatings  for  calling  my  sister 
"  J«my,"  which  I  had  leamt  to  do  from  others  who 
knew  her ;  but  when  ray  mother  heard  them  she  was 
always  very  angry,  and  told  them  that  her  child  had 
not  such  a  vulgar  name :  at  which  many  would  laugh, 
and  make  a  point  of  calling  oat  "  Jenny  "  to  Virginia 
whenever  they  passed  and  saw  her  at  the  door.  When 
I  was  a  little  more  than  four  years  old  I  would  climb 
over  the  board,  for  I  had  no  pleasure  at  home.  As  I 
grew  older,  I  nsed  to  hasten  down  to  the  landing  steps 
on  the  beach,  where  the  new  inn  called  the  "  Trafalgar" 
now  stands,  and  natch  the  tide  as  it  receded,  and  pick 
op  anything  I  could  find,  such  oa  bits  of  wood  and 
oakmn  ;  and  I  would  wonder  at  the  ships  which  lay  in 
the  stream,  and  the  vessels  sailing  np  and  down.  I 
irould  sometimes  remain  out  late  to  look  at  the  moon 
a&d  the  lights  on  board  of  the  vessels  passing ;  and 
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then  I  would  turn  my  oyes  to  tnc  stars,  and  repeat  the 
lines  which  I  had  heard  my  mother  teach  little  Virginia 
to  lisp : — 

"  Pretty  little  twinkling  star, 

How  I  wondf^r  what  you  are ; 

All  above  the  earth  so  high. 

Like  a  diamond  in  the  sky :" 

and  when  I  did  stay  out  late  I  was  sure  of  having  no 
supper,  and  very  often  a  good  beating;  and  then 
Virginia  would  wake  and  cry,  because  my  mother  beat 
me,  for  we  were  fond  of  each  other.  And  my  mother 
used  to  take  Virginia  on  her  knee,  and  make  her  say 
her  prayers  eyory  night ;  but  she  never  did  so  to  me  : 
&ud  I  used  to  hear  what  Virginia  said,  and  then  go 
into  a  corner  and  repeat  it  to  myself.  I  could  not 
imagine  why  Virginia  should  be  taught  to  pray,  and 
that  I  should  not. 

As  I  said  before,  my  mother  let  lodgings,  and  kc])t 
the  ground-floor  front  room  for  people  to  drink  tea  and 
smoke  in ;  and  I  used  to  take  my  little  stool  and  sit 
at  the  knees  of  the  pensioners  who  came  in,  and  hear 
all  their  stories,  and  try  to  make  out  what  they  meant, 
for  half  was  to  me  incomprehensible ;  and  I  brought 
them  Are  for  their  pipes,  and  ran  messages.  Old  Ben 
the  Whaler,  as  they  culled  him,  was  the  one  who  took 
most  notice  of  me,  and  said  that  I  should  be  a  man 
one  of  these  days,  which  I  was  very  glad  to  hear  then. 
And  I  made  a  little  boat  for  my  sister,  which  cost  mo 
a  great  deal  of  trouble  and  labour ;  and  Ben  helped 
me  to  paint  it,  and  I  gave  it  to  Virginia,  and  she  and  I 
were  both  so  pleased ;  but  when  my  mother  saw  it,  she 
throw  it  into  the  fire,  saying  it  was  "  so  ungenteel,** 
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and  we  both  cried;  and  old  Ben  was  very  angry, 
and  said  something  to  my  mother,  which  made  her 
sing  "  Hey  diddle  diddle  "  for  the  whole  day  after- 
wards. 

Such  are  the  slight  reminiscences,  which  must  con- 
tent the  reader,  of  my  early  existence. 

When  I  was  eight  years  old  (about  six  years  after 
his  last  visit),  my  father  made  his  appearance;  and 
then,  for  the  first  time,  I  knew  that  my  father  was 
aliyc,  for  I  was  but  two  years  old  when  he  left,  and 
I  remembered  nothing  about  him,  and  I  had  neyer 
heard  my  mother  mention  his  name  as  if  he  still 
existed. 

My  father  came  in  one  day  very  unexpectedly,  for 
he  had  given  no  notice  of  his  return ;  and  it  so  hap* 
pened  that  as  he  came  in  my  mother  was  beating  me 
with  the  frying-pan,  for  having  dipped  my  finger  in 
the  grease,  in  which  she  had  been  frying  some  slices 
of  bacon.  She  was  very  angry,  and  as  she  banged  me 
with  it,  Virginia  was  pulling  at  her  skirts,  crying  and 
begging  her  to  desist.  "  You  little  wretch,"  cried  my 
mother,  "you'll  bo  just  such  a  sea-monster  as  your 
farther  was — little  wulgar  animal,  you  must  put  your 
finger  into  the  frying-pan,  must  you?  There,  now, 
you've  got  it."  So  saying,  she  put  down  the  frying- 
pan,  and  commenced  singing,  as  loud  as  she  could, 
'*  Hush-a-by  baby.  Pussy's  a  lady."  "  Ay — now  you're 
vexed  I  dare  say,"  continued  she,  as  she  walked  into 
the  back  kitchen. 

All  this  time  my  father  had  been  at  the  door  look- 
ing on,  which  she  had  not  perceived.  My  father  thou 
came  in.     '*  What's  your  name,  my  lad  ?"  said  he. 
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"  Tommy  Saunders,"  replied  I,  rubbing  myself ;  for 
the  frying-pan  was  very  hot,  and  my  trousers  very 
much  out  of  repair 

"  And  who  is  that  little  girl  ?"  said  he. 

**  That's  my  sister  Virginia ; — but,"  continued  I, 
"  who  are  you  ?     Do  you  want  my  mother  ?*' 

*'  Not  very  particularly  just  now,"  said  my  father, 
taking  up  my  sister  and  kissing  her,  and  then  patting . 
me  on  the  head. 

**  Do  you  want  any  beer  or  'baccy  ?"  said  I — "  111 
run  and  get  you  some,  if  you  give  me  the  money,  and 
faring  back  your  change  all  right.'' 

"Well,  so  you  shall.  Jack,  my  boy,"  replied  he; 
and  he  gave  me  a  shilling.  I  soon  returned  with  the 
pipes,  tobacco,  and  beer,  and  offered  him  the  change, 
which  he  told  me  to  keep,  to  buy  apples  with  it. 
Virginia  was  on  the  knee  of  my  father,  who  was  coax- 
ing and  caressing  her,  and  my  mother  had  not  yet 
returned  from  the  back  kitchen.  I  felt  naturally 
quite  friendly  towards  a  man  who  had  given  me  more 
money  than  I  ever  possessed  in  my  life;  and  I 
took  my  stool  and  sat  beside  him ;  while,  with  my 
sister  on  his  knee,  and  his  porter  before  him,  my 
£»ther  smoked  his  pipe. 

"  Docs  your  mother  often  beat  you,  Jack  T  said  my 
fieiiher,  taking  the  pipe  out  of  his  mouth. 

"  Yes,  when  I  does  wrong,"  replied  I. 

"  Oh !  only  when  you  do  wrong — eh  ?" 

'^Wcll,  she  says  I  do  wrong;  so  I  suppose  I 
da" 

"You're  a  good  boy,"  replied  my  father.  "Does 
fiho  ever  beat  you,  dear  ?"  said  he  to  Virginia. 
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"  Oh !  no,"  interrupted  I ;  "  she  never  beats  sister, 
slie  loves  her  too  much ;  but  she  don't  love  me/* 

My  father  puffed  away,  and  said  no  more. 

I  must  inform  the  reader  that  my  father's  person 
was  very  much  altered  from  what  I  have  described  it 
to  have  been  at  the  commencement  of  this  narrative. 
He  was  now  a  boatswain's  mate,  and  wore  a  silver 
whistle  hung  round  his  neck  by  a  lanyard,  and  with 
Tvhich  little  Virginia  was  then  playing.  He  had 
grown  more  burly  in  appearance,  spreading,  as  sailors 
nsually  do  when  they  arrive  to  about  the  age  of  forty ; 
and  moreover,  he  had  a  dreadful  scar  from  a  cutlass 
wound,  received  in  boarding,  which  had  divided  the 
whole  left  side  of  his  face,  from  the  cvcbrow  to  the 
chin.  This  gave  him  a  very  fierce  expression ;  still  ho 
was  a  fine-looking  man,  and  his  pigtail  had  grown  to 
a  surprising  length  and  size.  His  ship,  as  I  after- 
wards found  out,  had  not  been  paid  off,  but  he  had 
obtained  a  fortnight's  leave  of  absence,  while  she  was 
refitting.  We  were  all  very  sociable  together,  without 
there  being  the  least  idea  on  the  part  of  my  sister  and 
xnyself  with  whom  wo  were  in  company,  when  in 
rolled  old  Ben  the  Whaler. 

•*  Sarvice  to  you,"  said  Ben,  nodding  to  my  father. 
"  Tommy,  get  me  a  pipe  of  'baccy." 

"  Here's  pipe  and  Iwiccy  too,  messmate,"  replied  my 
father.  "Sit  down,  and  make  yourself  comfortable, 
old  chap." 

"  Won't  refuse  a  good  offer,"  replied  Ben,  "  been  too 
long  in  the  sarvice  for  that — and  you've  seen  sarvico 
too.  I  think,"  continued  Ben,  lookimg  my  father  full  in 
tho  lace. 
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"  Chop  from  a  French  officer,"  replied  my  father ; 
after  a  pause,  he  added,  ''but  he  didn't  live  to  tell 
of  it/' 

Ben  took  one  of  the  offered  pipes,  filled,  and  was 
soon  very  busy  puffing  away  alongside  of  my  father. 


CHAPTER  V. 

UY  FATHER  AND  UOTUER  MEET  AFTER  AN  ABSENCE  OF  HX 
YEARS— SHE  DISCOVERS  THAT  HE  IS  NO  LONGER  A  COXSWAHf 
BUT  A   boatswain's  MATE. 

While  my  father  and  Ben  arc  thus  engaged,  I  will 
give  the  reader  a  description  of  the  latter. 

Ben  was  a  very  tall,  broad-shouldered  old  fellow, 
but  stooping  a  little  from  age  :  1  should  think  he  must 
have  been  at  least  sixty,  if  not  more ;  still,  he  was  a 
powerful,  sinewy  man.  His  nose,  which  was  no  small 
one,  had  been  knocked  on  one  side,  as  he  told  me,  by 
the  flukes  (t.  e.  toil)  of  a  whale  which  cut  in  half  a 
boat  of  which  ho  was  steersman.  He  had  a  very  large 
mouth,  with  very  few  teeth  in  it,  having  lost  them  by 
the  same  accident ;  which,  to  use  his  own  expression, 
had  at  the  time  '' knocked  his  figure-head  all  to  smash.'' 
He  had  sailed  many  years  in  the  whale  fisheries,  had 
at  last  been  pressed,  and  served  as  quartermaster  on 
board  of  a  frigate  for  eight  or  nine  years,  wjien  his 
ankle  was  broken  by  the  rolling  of  a  spar  in  a  gale  of 
wind.  He  was  in  consequence  invalided  for  Greenwich. 
He  walked  stiff  on  this  leg,  and  usually  supported 
himself  with  a  thick  stick.     Ben  had  noticed  mo  firoiu 
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the  time  that  my  motlicr  £rst  camo  to  Fielier^s  Alley  ; 
lie  was  the  friend  of  my  early  days,  and  I  was  very 
much  attached  to  him. 

A  minute  or  two  afterwards  my  father  pushed  the 
pot  of  porter  to  him.     Ben  drank,  and  then  said — 

"  Those  be  nice  children,  both  on  *om — I  know  them 
well." 

"  And  what  kind  of  a  craft  is  the  mother  ?'*  replied 
my  father. 

'•  Oh  !  why,  she's  a  little  queer  at  times — she's 
always  so  mighty  particular  about  gentility." 

"  Do  you  know  why  ?"  replied  my  father.  Ben 
shook  his  head.  "  Then  Til  tell  you — because  she  was 
once  a  lady's  ladies'  maid." 

^  Well,"  replied  Bon,  "  I  don't  understand  much 
about  titles  and  nobility,  and  those  sort  of  things ;  but 
I'm  sorry  she's  gone  down  in  the  world,  for  though  a 
little  particular  about  gentility,  she's  a  good  sort  of 
woman  in  her  way,  and  keeps  up  her  character,  and 
earns  an  honest  livelihood." 

*  So  much  the  better  for  her,"  replied  my  father,  who 
refilled  his  pipe,  and  continued  to  smoke  in  silence. 

My  mother  had  gone  into  the  back  kitchen  to  wash, 
which  was  the  cause  (not  having  been  summoned)  of 
ber  being  so  long  absent. 

Virginia,  who  had  become  quite  sociable,  was  passing 
her  little  fingers  through  my  father's  large  whiskers, 
while  ho  every  now  and  then  put  his  pipe  out  of  his 
mouth  to  kiss  her.  I  had  the  porter  pot  on  my  knees, 
my  father  having  told  me  to  take  a  swig,  when  my 
mother  entered  the  room. 

"Well,  Mr.  Benjamin,  I  shouldn't  wonder — ^but— 
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Oht    mercy,  it's  bo!"    criod  my  mother.      Ot!    bo 
quick — S»l-wolatily !" 

"Soil  who?  What  the  devil  does  sUo  mean?"  said 
my  father,  rising  up,  and  potting  my   Gistcr  off  his 

"  I  never  heard  of  her,"  replied  Ben,  also  getting  up 
— "  but  Mistress  Saunders  seems  ta^en  all  aback,  any- 
how.   Jack  !  run  and  fetch  a  bucket  of  water." 

"  Jock,  stay  whore  you  are  I"  cried  my  mother,  spring- 
ing &om  the  chair  on  which  she  had  thrown  herself. 
"Oh,  dear  me! — the  shock  was  so  sudden — I'm  so 
flustered— who'd  have  thought  to  have  seen  you  ?" 

"  Are  you  her  brother  ?"  inquired  Ben. 

"  No  ;  bat  I'm  her  busbaml,"  replied  my  &ther. 

"  Well,  it's  the  first  time  I've  heard  that  she  had 
one — but  111  bo  off,  for  Mistress  Saunders  is  too  genteel 
to  kiss,  I  see,  before  company."  Bon  then  took  up  his 
stick,  and  left  the  house.  It  may  bo  as  well  here  to 
remark  that  during  his  absence  my  father  hod  fallen 
in  with  one  of  the  men  who  had  been  employed  in  the 
pres^sng,  and  from  him  he  learnt  that  a  woman  had 
given  tho  informatien  by  which  he  was  taken.  He 
modo  tho  man,  who  was  present  when  my  mother  called 
upon  the  officer,  describe  her  person ;  and  the  deacrip- 
tien  in  every  point  was  so  accurate,  that  my  father 
had  no  doubt  in  his  mind  but  that  it  was  my  mother 
who  had  botrayed  him  :  this  knowledge  bad  for  years 
mnkled  in  bis  breast;  and  ho  bod  come  homo,  not 
only  &om  a  wish  to  see  how  things  were  going  on,  but 
to  reproach  my  mother  with  her  treachery. 

Whether  my  mother's  conscience  smote  her,  or  that 
she  perceived  by  my  father's  looks  that  a  squall  was 
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brewing,  I  know  not;  but  as  soon  as  Ben  had  left 
the  house,  she  shnt  the  street  door,  that  the  neighbours 
might  not  hear.  Having  so  done,  she  turned  to  my 
father,  who  had  resumed  his  seat  and  his  pipe. 

"Well,"  said  she,  putting  her  apron  to  her  eyes, 
^  yon  have  been  away  a  good  six  years,  and  left  me  to 
get  on  how  I  could  with  these  two  poor  orphanless 
children." 

You  know  best  why  I  went,"  replied  my  father, 

and  by  whose  means  I   was  walked  off  in  such  a 
hmry.' 

Me  ?"  replied  my  mother. 
Yes,  you,"  responded  my  father. 

"  Well,  what  next  T  cried  she. 

"  1*11  tell  you  what  next,"  said  my  father,  rising, 
and  taking  about  eighteen  inches  of  inch-and-a-half 
zx)pe  out  of  his  pocket.  **  Look  you,  ma'am,  when  I 
first  found  out  that  it  was  by  your  peaching  that  I  was 
sent  on  board  of  the  Tender  I  made  up  this  colt ;  and 
I  vowed  that  I  would  keep  it  in  my  pocket  till  I 
served  you  out — ^now  the  time's  come." 

Here  my  father  flourished  his  rope's  end.  My 
mother  would  have  flown  to  the  door,  but  my  father 
was  beforehand  with  her ;  he  turned  the  key,  and,  to 
the  astonishment  of  Virginia  and  me,  he  seized  my 
mother,  and,  holding  her  at  arm's  length,  gave  her 
fldToral  blows— not  severe  ones,  I  must  acknowledge, 
indeed  they  could  not  have  hurt  her. 

**  There,"  said  my  father ;  "  it's  well  for  you,  my 
lady  lady's  maid,  that  I  did  not  fall  in  with  you  when 
I  first  made  up  this  colt ;  and  it's  well  for  you  that 
Fyo  heard  a  good  character  of  you  from  tho  old  chap 
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who  has  just  now  left  tbo  house,  or  you'd  have  smarted 
for  the  false  trick  you  played  upon  me.  Howsomevcr, 
I've  kept  my  oath,  and  you  may  thank  your  stars  that 
it's  not  worse." 

My  mother,  who  had  not  uttered  a  cry  during  the 
punishment,  but  only  looked  very  indignant,  now  that 
my  father  had  finished  his  speech  and  was  rolling  up 
his  colt  to  put  it  in  his  pocket,  suddenly  threw  herself 
down  on  the  floor,  screaming  murder  with  all  hei* 
might :  the  noise  summoned  the  neighbours — all 
Fisher's  Alley  was  in  an  uproar,  and  our  house  was 
besieged  with  people,  who  attempted  to  force  their  way 
in — for  my  mother  continued  her  screams,  and  poor 
little  Virginia  became  so  frightened  that  she  also 
roai-ed  as  loud  as  her  mother. 

*'  I've  more  than  two  minds,"  said  my  father,  taking 
the  rope's  end  out  of  his  pocket  again — "  but,  howsom- 
evcr, since  you  wish  it,  all  the  world  shall  know  it." 

My  father  put  his  colt  into  his  pocket,  and  went  to 
unlock  the  door :  my  mother,  perceiving  what  he  was 
about,  immediately  rose  and  hastened  up  stairs  to  her 
own  room.  My  father  then  told  the  neighbours  what 
had  occurred,  and  why  my  mother  had  been  punished, 
and  the  verdict  of  Fisher's  Alley  was,  "sarved  her 
right."  Ben  the  Whaler,  who  was  outside  with  the 
others,  espoused  my  father's  cause ;  and  as  soon  as  the 
people  dispersed,  my  father  invited  him  to  join  him  in 
his  pipe  and  pot. 

Little  Virginia,  still  terrified,  had  crept  up  to  her 
mother.  I,  on  the  contrary,  felt  the  highest  respect 
for  one  who  could  dare  to  punish  my  mother,  who  had 
60  often  punished  me ;  and  the  knowledge  that  he  was 
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my  &ther  inspired  me  with  a  feeling  of  tenderness 
towards  him,  which  I  could  not  repress.  I  was  old 
enough  to  understand  why  my  mother  had  received 
snch  treatment,  and  I  could  not  feel  angry  \nih  my 
father;  I  therefore  stayed  below,  and  went  for  the 
porter  as  was  required. 

I  believe  that  at  first  it  had  been  my  father  s  inten- 
tidui  to  have  administered  a  much  severer  castigation 
to  my  mother,  and  then  to  have  left  the  house,  taking 
me  with  him,  for  he  had  not  been  apprised  of  the  birth 
of  Virginia;  but  whatever  were  his  intentions  before 
he  Game,  or  for  the  morrow,  it  is  certain  that  he  con- 
tinued to  smoke  and  talk  with  old  Ben  the  Whaler  till 
a  Tery  late  hour,  while  I  sat  by  and  listened. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

A  BBIOBT  PLEASANT  EVENINO  AFTER  A  SQUALL,  IN  WUICH  THE 
ABT  OF  ANGLING  IS  INTBODUCED  IN  A  WAY  WHIOU  WOULD 
HAVE  ADDED  TO  THE  KNOli^XEDGE  OF  IZAAE  WALTON  HIMSELF. 

'*I  BSO  pardon,  messmate,"  said  Ben,  as  he  and  my 
father  became  more  sociable,  *'  but  may  I  make  so  bold 
as  to  ask  you  how  you  contrived  to  get  that  seam  across 
your  figurehead?  You  did  say  something  about  a 
Frenchman,  if  I  heard  right ;  and  as  the  war  is  now  of 
two  years*  standing,  I  suppose  youVe  had  a  rap  or  two 
at  Motmseer." 

"'Xpect  I  have,"  replied  my  father.  "Well,  old 
chap,  I'll  just  wet  my  whistle,  and  then  1*11  tell  you  all 
about  it, — and  it  won't  take  long  neither.  The  boats 
were  ordered  away '* 
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'<  Of  what  ship,  messmate  T 

"  Very  true,  I  bc^an  in  the  middle.  Well,  it  was  in 
the  ship  I  now  belongs  to,  the  *  Oudacions  * — we  were 
with  the  squadron  off  Ferrol ; — signal  made  to  chase 
south-east — clapt  eyery  stitch  on  her  after  two  gun- 
boats, who  were  running  down  in-shore.  Light  winds 
— got  well  in  for  the  land,  and  then  it  fell  calm.  Gun- 
boats four  miles  ofiE^  using  their  sweeps — out  boats  in 
chase, — I  was  coxswain  of  the  first  pinnace, — a  devilish 
fast  boat,  messmate,  I  can  tell  you,  with  a  smart  brass 
gun, — ^pulled  two  feet  to  their  one,  and  came  up  with 
them  hand-over-hand — both  cutters  and  the  other  pin- 
nace well  up  with  us — the  old  launch  half  a  mile 
astern.  Now  you  see,  sir,  I've  got  tho  picture  for  you, 
havn'tl?" 

"  Just  exactly,"  replied  old  Ben. 

''  Well,  then,  it  was  a  long  pull ;  and  that  reminds 
mo  that  ril  have  a  long  pull  now,  so  hand  me  the 
porter,  messmate."  My  father  took  a  tremendous  long 
pull  at  the  pewter,  and  then  handing  it  to  Ben,  he  re- 
commenced. 

"  We  were  soon  within  gun-shot ;  and  they  turned 
their  heads  towards  us,  and  blazed  away  :  very  pretty 
shot  they  fired,  for  they  cut  away  three  of  our  starboard 
oars  before  we  were  near  enough  to  return  the  fire 
with  our  small  gun.  However,  the  second  pinnace  and 
cutters  came  up,  and  shared  the  shot  with  us ;  and  at 
last  the  old  fat  launch  came  grunting  along,  for  all 
the  world  like  an  old  boar,  pitching  into  them  round 
and  grape.  Now  the  first  lieutenant  was  in  the  launch, 
and,  of  course,  commanded,  and  he  ordered  the  boats 
to  separate  more,  which  was  very  right,  as  it  divided 
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tbo  shot ;  and  then  he  paased  the  word  that  when  hs 
eounded  tlie  bag)e,  wo  were  sH.  to  poll  to  the  boadmoBt 
gtm-boat  and  board  her.    D';e  ondcrstaod,  mossmate  ?" 

"Perfectly,"  replied  Ben,  taking  his  pipe  out  to 
reply. 

"  Well,  then,  joet  hand  me  tbo  pot."  My  lather 
drained  it  tbiB  time,  and  told  mo  to  go  for  another. 

"  Then  I  sboU  lose  the  story,"  replied  I. 

"No,  boy,  you  won't,"  replied  Ben;  "I'll  answer 
for  it  your  father  will  heave-to  till  you  come  back." 

"  So  I  will,  Jack,"  replied  my  father ;  and  having 
\Titb  every  expedition  executed  my  task,  my  father  then    ' 
continued — 

"  Well,  there  wo  all  were,  waiting  for  the  buglo,  each 
boat  creeping  on  a  little  every  moment,  so  as  to  have  a 
lair  start,  as  tbcy  do  in  a  race  ;  when  at  last  tbo  signal 
was  given,  and  away  we  all  went  like  smoke,  with  our 
oars  bending  double.  Tbo  first  pinnaoo  reached  the 
gun-boat  first;  then  tho  cutters  banged  alongside  of 
her, — all  three  of  us  to  windward, — while  tbc  second 
pinnaee  and  launch  took  her  to  leeward.  There's  not 
mnch  climbing  in  getting  on  board  of  a  gon-boat ; 
indeed,  we  were  at  it  before  we  were  oat  of  tho  boat, 
for  the  Frenchmen  bad  pikes  as  long  as  tbo  apaukcr- 
iwom ;  but  wo  soon  got  inside  of  their  points,  and  eanio 
to  close  work.  They  stood  a  good  tussle,  I  will  say 
that,  and  so  they  always  do ;  we  may  laugh  at  'cm,  and 
call  'em  Johnny  Crapowe,  bnt  tbcy  are  a  right  bravo 
nation,  if  they  ar'n't  good  seamen  ;  but  that  I  reckons 
tbe'&nltof  their  lingo,  for  it's  too  noisy  to  carry  ou 
daty  well  with,  and  so  tbey  never  will  bo  sailors  till 
tfaey  lam  English." 
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^*  I  never  heard  them  carry  on  duty  in  French/'  said 
Ben ;  "  it  quite  beats  my  comprehension  how  they  can 
ao  it  at  all." 

"  Well,  I  have,"  replied  my  father ;  "  and  every  word 
they  use  is  as  long  as  the  main-top  bowling ;  and  the 
mast  is  over  the  side  before  they  can  get  them  out. 
Why,  would  you  believe  it  ?  I  once  asked  one  of  those 
fellows  what  he  called  the  fore-mast  in  his  language ; 
and  what  d*yo  think  ho  said  ?  Why,  I'm  blowed  if  he 
didn't  call  it  a  '  Mar-darty-mamg '  (and  that's  the  only 
bit  of  French  I  know)  ;  but  how  is  it  possible  to  work 
a  ship  in  such  gibberish?" 

"  Quite  unpossiblo,"  replied  Ben. 

"  Well,  as  I've  yawed  a  little  out  of  my  course,  sup- 
pose we  have  another  swig  before  I  takes  a  fresh  de- 
parture ?" 

After  they  had  both  drank,  my  father  proceeded — 

"  Well,  messmate,  I  was  on  the  gunnel  as  soon  as 
the  others ;  and  a  sword  came  down  upon  me  liko  a 
flash  of  lightning.  I  had  just  time  to  lift  my  cutlass, 
and  save  my  head ;  and  then  I  found  that  it  was  tho 
sword  of  tho  French  lieutenant  who  commanded  tlio 
gun-boat.  Ho  was  a  tall,  clean-built  chap,  with  curls 
hanging  down  liko  a  poodle  dog's — every  curl  not 
thicker  than  a  rope  yarn,  and  mayhap  a  thousimd  of 
them, — and  he  quite  foamed  at  tho  mouth  (that's 
another  fault  in  these  Frenchmen, — they  don't  take 
things  coolly,  but  puts  themselves  in  a  passion  about 
nothing) :  so  thinks  1  to  myself,  it  won't  do  for  you  to 
go  on  chopping  at  that  rate ;  for  when  I  fended  off,  ho 
made  my  whole  hand  tingle  with  the  force  of  his  blow ; 
so  I  darts  at  him,  and  drives  the  hilt  of  my  cutlass 
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right  into  his  month ;  and  be  fell,  and  bis  own  men 
trod  bim  under  foot ;  and  on  we  went,  hammer  and 
tongs.  By  tbis  time  tbe  boarding  of  tbe  launch  and 
pinnace  to  leeward,  for  they  could  not  get  up  as  soon 
as  we  did,  created  a  divarsion,  and  bothered  the  French- 
men, who  hardly  knew  which  way  to  turn :  however,  as 
there  were  more  of  our  men  on  tbe  other  side,  they 
most  on  'em  faced  about ;  and  the  French  officer  was 
then  able  to  get  on  his  knees  again ;  and  while  I  was 
busy,  and  did  not  see  him,  he  just  give  me  this  cut 
across  the  figurehead,  which  don^t  add  to  my  beauty 
any  how.  Well,  it  was  cut  for  cut,  messmate  ;  I  just 
took  one  look  at  the  beggar,  and  I  drove  my  cutlass 
into  his  skull,  just  as  he  was  rising  up  ;  and  he  never 
rose  again. — That's  my  story." 

"  I  suppose  you  took  the  craft  ?*' 

"Yes;  and  her  consort  too.  But  many  lost  the 
number  of  their  mess ;  and  T  lost  all  my  beauty. — Just 
hand  me  the  'baccy,  messmate ;  and,  Jack,  go  for  the 
next  pot  of  beor." 

I  foimd  them  both  smoking  in  silence  when  I  re- 
turned ;  but,  after  a  few  minutes,  my  father  said, 
<«  Messmate,  as  I  have  told  you  how  I  got  this  chalk, 
suppose  you  tell  me  in  return  how  you  got  that  nose 
of  yours  fixed  so  hard  a  starboard  ?     That's  fair  play." 

"Exactly  so,"  replied  Ben.  "Why,  d'ye  see?  I 
sarved  most  of  my  early  life  in  the  whaling  line.  1 
was  three  voyages  to  the  north ;  but  taking  the  black 
whale  counts  for  nothing ;  you  must  go  south  arter  the 
0parmacitty,  if  you  wish  to  see  sport." 

"  I  never  was  in  that  line,"  replied  my  father ;  "  but 
Tve  heard  fellows  spin  the  devil's  own  yams  about  ii." 

D 
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^  And  so  diey  may,  and  tell  the  tmth,  that  s  sariain, 
flhipmate.  You  Beo,  the  spannacitty  don't  take  tha 
harpoon  qnite  eo  quietly  as  tho  black  whale  does ;  he 
fights  hard  to  the  last,  and  somotimes  is  very  free  with 
his  jaws.  The  very  largo  ones  are  tho  most  easy  to 
kill ;  so  we  always  look  out  for  them,  when  we  can,  as 
they  give  less  trouble,  and  more  oil :  the  most  danger- 
ous are  tho  half-grown,  which  we  call  'forty-barrel 
bulls,'  as  that's  about  what  oil  we  get  out  of  thenu" 

"  Well,"  said  my  father,  "  I'm  blessed  if  ever  I  knew 
whales  were  called  bulls,  before  this  night," 

"  Yes,  that's  our  term,"  replied  Ben,  "  and  now  to 
my  story.  We  were  down  off  tho  coast  of  Japan; 
when,  about  one  hour  after  daybreak,  the  man  looking 
out  at  the  mast-head  gave  the  usual  word  when  he  sees 
a  whale  blowing, — *  There  she  spouts.'  And  this  he 
repeats  every  time  the  fish  rises.  We  had  a  clean  hold 
at  the  time,  for  we  had  but  just  come  to  our  fishing- 
ground,  and  we  were  mighty  eager.  The  boats  were 
down  in  a  jiffy,  and  away  we  pulled.  We  were  within 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  whale,  when,  to  our  dis- 
appointment, he  peaked  his  flukes " 

"What's  that,  messmate?"  inquired  my  fisdiier. 

"  Why,  you  see,  it's  the  right  term  after  all,  for  the 
tail  of  sparmacitty  is  like  the  flukes  of  an  anchor ;  and, 
of  course,  now  you  understand  me." 

"  Yes,  you  mean  to  say  he  went  down,  I  suppose." 

'*  Of  course ;  for  how  could  he  go  down  head-forc« 
most,  with  peaking  his  tail  in  the  air  ?" 

"  One  lives  and  lams  as  long  as  one  Htcs,"  observed 
my  father.    ^'  Heave  ahead  again,  old  boy." 

''  WeU,  as  you  can't  know  what  you  hav'n't  heard 
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anythiDg  about,  I  mast  now  tell  yon  that  those  animals 
be  as  regular  as  the  bells  in  a  man  of  war ;  and  when- 
ever the  J  goes  down  to  feed  they  always  stays  exactly 
about  the  time  allowed  for  dinner  in  a  ccnnfortable 
ship ;  that  is,  seventy  minutes  exactly.  An  hour,  you 
see,  is  the  regular  time  allowed ;  and  the  other  ten 
minutes  are  by  favour  of  the  officer  of  the  watch,  or 
£rst  lieutenant.  We  knew  that  we  must  wait  that  time 
for  him,  so  we  tossed  up  our  oars,  and  laid  by." 

"  I  suppose  them  sparmacitty  chaps  have  a  watch  m 
their  pockets,"  said  my  father,  smiling. 

^'  It  s  a  true  bill,  nevertheless,  messmate,  and  they 
never  alter ;  how  and  why  they  keep  to  their  time,  the 
Lord  who  gave  them  the  sense  to  do  so  only  knows. 
It  is  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  deep,  which  they  only 
Tvho  go  on  the  great  waters  can  bear  witness  to." 

^'  It  beats  my  comprehension  quite  entirely,"  replied 
my  fSftthor ;  '^  and  yet  I  have  seen  animals  with  a  great 
deal  of  sense.  In  one  ship,  we  had  a  sheep  who  would 
chew  tobacco  and  drink  grog ; — now,  go  ahead  again." 

^  Well,  we  had  waited  about  half  an  hour,  when  we 
saw  a  whiff  at  the  mast-head  of  the  ship ;  we  knew  that 
it  was  to  direct  our  attention  to  some  other  point,  so  we 
looked  round  the  horizon,  and  perceived  that  there  was 
a  *  school '  of  young  bulls,  about  three  miles  from  us. 
We  were  four  boats  in  all;  and  the  first  mate  desired 
my  boat  and  another  to  go  in  chase  of  them,  while  he 
remained  with  the  other  two,  for  this  old  whale  to  come 
np  again.  Well,  off  we  went,  and  soon  came  up  with 
the  school ;  they  are  the  most  awkward  part  of  whale 
fishing;  for  they  are  savage,  and,  moreover,  ea8il> 
*  gtlUed^'  that  is,  frightened.    I  picked  out  one,  and 
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tried  to  como  up  with  liiiii ;  but  he  was  very  shy,  aii>l 
at  last  he  raised  his  head  clean  out  of  the  water,  and 
sot  off  at  the  rate  of  ten  miles  an  hour ;  this  showed 
that  ho  was  aware  of  danger.  I  had  just  thought  of 
giving  him  up,  and  trying  for  another,  when  he  sud- 
denly turned  round,  and  came  right  towards  the  boats.  ; 
That  we  knew  meant  mischief;  but,  in  coming  towards  ' 
ns,  he  passed  close  to  the  other  boat,  and  the  steersman 
gave  him  the  harpoon  right  well  into  him.  This  made 
bim  more  savage,  and  he  stood  right  for  my  boat, 
ploughing  up  the  sea  as  he  rushed  on.  I  was  all  ready 
in  the  bow  with  the  harpoon,  and  the  men  were  all 
ready  with  their  oars  to  pull  back,  so  as  to  keep  clear 
of  him.  On  he  came,  and  when  his  snout  was  within 
six  feet  of  us  we  pulled  sharp  across  him ;  and  as  we 
went  from  him,  I  gave  him  the  harpoon  deep  into  the 
fin.  *  Starn  all !'  was  the  cry,  as  usual,  that  wo  migh, 
be  clear  of  him.  He  *  sounded '  immediately,  that  is;, 
down  ho  went,  head  foremost,  which  was  what  wo  were 
afraid  of,  for  you  see  we  had  only  two  hundred  fathoms 
of  line  in  each  boat ;  and  having  both  harpoons  in  him, 
we  coiild  not  bend  one  to  the  other,  in  case  ho 
*  sounded  *  deep,  for  sometimes  they  will  go  down  right 
perpendicular,  and  take  four  lines,  or  eight  hundred 
fathoms  with  them ;  so  wo  expected  that  we  should  this 
time  lose  the  whale  as  well  as  our  lines,  for  when  they 
were  run  out  we  must  either  cut,  or  go  down  with 
him.  Well,  the  lines  ran  out  so  swift  that  we  poured 
water  on  them  that  they  might  not  fire — and  we 
thought  that  it  was  all  over,  for  the  lines  were  two- 
thirds  out,  and  he  was  going  down  as  fast  as  over,  when 
all  of  a  sudden  he  stopped.     We  were  hauling  in  the 
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slack  lines,  when  we  saw  him  rise  again,  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  oft  It  was  a  hurrah,  for  we  now 
tnought  that  we  had  him.  Off  he  sot  with  his  nose  up, 
right  in  the  wind's  eye,  towing  the  two  boats  at  the 
Tate  of  twelve  miles  an  hour,  our  stems  cleaving 
through  the  sea,  and  throwing  off  the  water  like  a 
plume  of  feathers  on  each  side  of  the  bows,  while  the 
sun's  rays  pierced  thr<Aigh  the  spray  and  formed 
bright  rainbows.  We  hoped  soon  to  tire  him,  and  to 
be  able  to  haul  in  upon  our  lines,  so  as  to  get  near 
enough  to  give  him  our  lances ;  but  that  was  only  hope, 
as  youll  hear.  Of  a  sudden,  he  stopped,  turned  round, 
and  made  right  for  us,  with  his  jaws  open ;  then,  all  we 
had  to  do  was  to  baulk  him,  and  give  him  the  lance. 
fie  did  not  seem  to  have  made  up  his  mind  which  boat 
he  would  attack — we  were  pretty  near  together,  and  he 
yawed  at  one,  and  then  at  the  other.  At  last  he  made 
right  for  the  other  boat,  and  the  boatsetter  dodged  him 
▼ery  cleverly,  while  we  pulled  up  to  him,  and  I  put  the 
lanoe  up  to  the  stock  into  his  side.  He  made  a  plunge 
as  if  he  were  going  to  '  sound '  again  ;  and  as  he  did  so, 
with  his  flukes  he  threw  our  boat  into  the  air  a  matter 
of  twenty  feet,  cutting  it  clean  in  half,  and  one  of  the 
boat's  thwarts  came  right  athwart  of  my  nose,  and  it 
never  has  been  straight  since.  So  now  you  have  it, 
messmate ;  and  I  shouldn't  mind  if  you  passed  the  beer 
this  way,  for  this  long  yam  has  made  my  throat  some- 
what dry.'* 

**  When  yon  ve  had  your  swig,  old  chap,  you.  may 
as  well  tell  us  how  the  matter  ended,"  observed  my 
£ftther. 

**  Why,  it  just  ended  in  our  losing  the  whale,  in  the 
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fii'st  place,  and  the  bnit  witli  In  r  i'jav,  in  the  sccoiiv''-, 
Wo  wero  picketl  uj)  by  the  other  boat,  and  there  wa.^ 
no  time  to  bo  lost,  for  the  sharks  were  brought  together 
by  tho  scent  of  the  whale's  blood ;  the  whale  sounded 
again,  and  we  were  obliged  to  cut  the  line,  and  retui*n 
on  board.  But,  God  bless  you,  messmate,  I  could  tell 
you  many  a  longer  yarn  than  that,  and  mayhap  I  shall 
some  day  or  another/' 

"  Well,  I  hope  you  will,"  replied  my  father ;  "  but 
your  fishing  story  has  put  mo  in  mind  of  rather  a 
enrious  fish,  caught  by  a  lad  on  board  of  a  man-of-war : 
and  suppose  I  finish  what  s  at  the  bottom  of  this  hero 
pot,  send  Jack  for  another,  and  when  he  comes  back, 
I'll  tell  you  all  about  it." 

"There's  nothing  gives  me  more  satisfaction,"  ro* 
plied  Ben,  "  than  to  pass  away  the  evening  in  a  sober, 
quiet  way,  as  we  are  doing  now,  telling  and  listening 
to  long  yams. — A'n't  you  sleepy,  Jack  ?" 

«  Oh !  no,"  replied  I,  "  not  a  bit.  I'll  run  for  the 
porter ;  and  don't  let  father  begin  till  I  como  back, 
Ben.  Tho  house  will  be  shut  up  soon  :  shall  I  get 
more  than  a  pot  ?" 

'*  Yes,  Jack  ;  but  not  more  beer,"  replied  my  father, 
putting  some  silver  into  my  hand ;  "  get  one  pot  of 
beer,  and  a  bottle  of  rum.  We'll  have  that  by  way  of 
a  nightcap,  old  boy." 

I  ran  for  the  beer  and  liquor,  and  was  soon  back. 
My  father  and  Ben  refilled  their  pipes,  and  the  former 
commenced  as  follows : — 

"  When  I  was  quartermaster  on  board  of  the  '  Mel- 
pomene,' we  had  an  old  chap  for  first  lieutenant  wliose 
name  was  Fletcher.      He  was  a  kind-hearted  miui 


(mou^,  as  he  never  worried  the  ship's  ccanpanj  wher 
there  was  no  occasion ;  bat,  at  the  same  time,  fao  was 
what  70a  call  a  great  stickler  for  duty — loade  no 
allowBOceB  for  neglect  or  disobedience  of  orders, 
olthoogh  he  would  wink  at  tmj  little  sky-larking, 
walking  aft,  shutting  his  e;ea,  and  protending  not  to 
see  or  hear  it  His  usual  phrase  was  '  My  man,  you've 
got  jonr  dnty  to  do,  and  I've  got  mine.'  And  this  be 
repeated  fifty  times  a  day  ;  so  at  last  he  west  by  tho 
nune  of  '  Old  Snty.'  I  think  I  soo  him  now,  walking 
up  and  down  with  his  spy-glass  undt^r  his  left  arm, 
and  the  hand  of  tho  other  pushed  into  his  breast,  as  if 
he  wore  fumbling  fur  a  flea.  Pi>  hat  was  always  split 
and  worn  in  the  front,  from  constantly  taking  it  off, 
instead  of  touching  it,  when  ho  camo  on  the  quarter- 
deck ;  and,  as  soon  as  it  was  too  for  gone  in  front  to 
raise  the  pnrcLase  oS  bis  head,  ho  used  to  ihift  it  end 
for  end,  bringing  tho  bock  part  in  &ont,  and  then  ho 
would  wear  it,  until,  as  the  Yankees  say,  it  was  in 
'  taterations  altogether ;'  and  he  was  forced  to  bend  a 
new  one, 

"  Now,  we  had  a  boy  on  board,  who  entered  one  day 
when  the  captain  landed  at  Torquay  to  dine  with  » 
friend.  His  namo  wna  Jack  Jorris  :  his  father  and  his 
nhole  tribe  hod  been  fishermen  fur  as  long  as  could  be 
remembered ;  and  Jack  himsulf  had  been  drafted  oat 
of  his  cradle  into  a  coble ;  and  there  he  had  continued 
daj  and  night,  from  one  year's  end  to  another,  helping 
his  father  to  fish, — so,  you  see,  it  hod  bceome  second 
natme  to  him  ;  a-nH^  after  ho  came  on  board,  his  liking 
for  his  former  colling  still  remaincU  with  him,  and  ho 
Dafer  was  so  happy  as  when  his  Use  was  overboard,  oc 
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when  lie  was  snooding  a  hook  in  some  comer  or 
another.  He  went  by  the  name  of  Jack  the  Fisherman  ; 
and  a  smart,  active,  willing  lad  he  was,  sore  enough. 

"Now,  there  was  a  little  difficulty  between  Old 
Duty  and  Jack  the  Fisherman.  Old  Duty  would  not 
allow  the  lines  to  be  overboard  when  the  ship  was  in 
harbour,  as  ho  said  it  was  imtidy  in  appearance,  and 
that  there  was  always  plenty  of  work,  and  no  time  for 
fishing.  So  Jack  hadn't  pulled  up  his  line  ten  or  a 
dozen  times  before  he  was  pulled  up  himself.  *  Whoso 
line's  that  ?'  says  Old  Duty.  *  Mine,  sir,'  says  Jack, 
touching  his  hat.  '  I  don't  allow  fishing,  young  man,' 
said  the  first  lieutenant.  '  You  understand  me  ? — I 
don't  allow  fishing.  You've  your  duty  to  do,  sir,  and 
I've  got  mine.' 

"Jack,  who  had  only  been  two  or  throe  days  on 
board,  and  who,  I  believe,  would  never  have  entered, 
had  he  known  that  there  would  have  been  such  a 
'  toeiOy^  as  the  boatswain  used  to  call  it,  looked  quite 
astonished,  and  said — 

"  *  What,  mayn't  I  fish,  sir  ?' 

"  *  No,  my  man,  you  must  not  fish  without  permis- 
sion ;  and  that  I  never  give  in  harbour.  If  I  catch 
you  fishing  again,  you  get  two  dozen  at  the  gun; 
recollect  that.  You've  got  your  duty  to  do,  and  I've 
got  mine.' 

<<  Well,  Jack  could  not  give  up  his  habit,  so  he  used 
to  fish  at  night,  and  all  night  long,  out  of  the  fore- 
chains;  but  it  so  happened  that  the  ship's  corporal 
caught  Jack  in  the  middle  watch,  and  reports  him  to 
the  first  lieutenant 

'*  *  So,  you've  been  fishing  again,  sir,'  says  Old  Duty 
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*No,  sir,'  replied  Jack,   'not   fishing,— only  laying 
night  lines.' 

*' '  Oh  I  that's  it,'  replied  the  first  lieutenant ;  '  only 
laying  night  lines!  Pray,  what's  the  difference?' 
'  Please,  sir,'  said  Jack,  touching  his  hat,  '  the  differ- 
once  is that  it's  not  the  same  thing.' 

<«  <  Well,  sir,  I  see  but  one  difference,  and  I'll  meet  it 
accordingly.  You've  your  duty  to  do,  and  I've  got 
mine.' 

**  The  boys'  heads  and  ears  having  been  pulled  about 
and  examined  by  the  master-at-arms,  they  were  dis- 
missed ;  and  Jack  thought  that  ho  had  got  off, — but  he 
was  mistaken. 

''  After  the  hammocks  had  been  piped  down,  and  it 
was  dark,  the  boys  were  ordered  up  by  the  master-at- 
arms  ;  Jack  was  seized  to  the  gun,  and  had  his  two 
dozen.  '  There,  sir,'  said  Old  Duty,  as  they  cast  the 
seizings  off,  '  if  fishing  at  night  is  not  fishing,  punish- 
ment at  night  is  not  punishment.  Now  we're  quits. 
You've  your  duty  to  do,  and  I've  got  mine.' 

"  I  don't  think  that  Jack  perceived  any  more  differ- 
ence in  the  two  dozen  at  night-time  than  the  first 
lieutenant  did  between  day  and  night  fishing ;  how> 
'^er,  Jack  did  not  fish  for  some  time  afterwards.  But 
it  so  happened  that  the  first  lieutenant  was  asked  on 
shore  to  dine  with  the  port-admiral ;  and,  although  he 
seldom  left  the  ship,  he  could  not  refuse  such  a  com- 
pliment, and  so  he  went.  As  soon  as  it  was  dark. 
Jack  thought  his  absence  too  good  an  opportunity  not 
to  have  a  fish*;  so  ho  goes  into  the  mizen-chains,  and 
drops  his  line.  Well,  he  fished  (but  I  don't  know 
whether  he  caught  any)  till  the  boat  was  hailed  in 


vhioh  tbo  first  lienteoant  was  comisg  on  boud,  wad 
then  Jack  ttionglit  it  timo  to  hanl  in  his  line ;  but,  just 
at  tliat  momont,  there  wu  a  jerk ;  and  Jack,  who  knew 
that  a  fish  was  at  the  bait,  could  not  for  tho  li&  of  him 
pTill  up  his  lino — for,  yon  see,  ho  was  a  fishennan 
heart  and  aoiil ;  so  Jack  trusted  to  Providence  and  tho 
first  lientenauf  s  going  down  below  as  soon  as  ho  came 
cm  deck. 

"  Now,  you  sec,  the  ship  was  lying  at  the  timo  'cross 
the  tide,  tho  wind  blowing  against  the  current :  tlie 
&tarbo«rd  side  (being  to  leeward,  as  to  tho  wind,  but  to 
windward,  as  to  tho  tide)  hod  been  cleared  awaj  and 
monnod  for  tlie  boat,  sud  Jnck  made  BUre  that  the  first 
lieutenant  wonld  pnll  to  that  side ;  but  he  was  mis- 
taken. Whether  it  was  (hat  tho  first  licntcnant  wished 
to  have  a  look  round  tlio  ship  or  not,  I  do  not  know, 
bat  ho  pulled  across  tho  bows,  and  went  round  the 
stern,  passing  the  larboard  side :  as  ho  passed.  Jack 
shrunk  under  the  Ice  of  the  dt^nd  eyes  and  lanyards, 
hoping  ho  might  not  be  Been  ;  but  tho  first  lieutenant, 
bafiug  the  clear  horizon  on  tho  other  side,  perceived 
tho  lino  which  Jock  had  half-hauled  up,  and,  having 
an  oyo  like  a  cat,  makes  out  Jock  also. 

" '  I  se*^  you,  sir — I  see  you,  Mr.  Jervi%  fishing 
again,  o^.  Very  well,'  cried  the  first  lieutenant,  from 
tbo  stem-sheets  of  tho  boat,  as  be  passed  by.  '  You'vo 
your  duty  to  do,  and  Ive  got  mine.'  '  That's  as  good 
B3  two  dozon  to-iiuiiTow  morning  at  muster,'  thought 
Jack,  who  curseil  liis  luck,  and,  in  a  very  melancholy 
mood,  began  to  haul  ui>  his  line,  which, -as  soon  as  ha 
bad  been  discovcted,  he  had  let  go  down  to  the  bottom 
again.    Now,  it  bo  happened  that,  oa  Old  Dntj  went 


ep  the  other  side^  his  foot  slipped ;  nnd  how  it  was  I 
can't  toll,  for  the;  mj  be  wasn't  the  lenst  groggy,  but 
down  he  fell,  between  the  boat's  gntmel  and  tho  ship's 
ade,  just  like  a  deep-aca  lead,  and  disappeared.  Thero 
being  so  few  men  on  deck,  there  was  not  mncb  of  a 
bustle — there  was  a  divo  or  two  for  tiini  -with  tho  boat- 
hook,  but  all  in  vain — Old  Duty  was  gone. 

"  In  the  mean  time,  Jack  on  tho  other  side  was 
slowly  hauling  Up  his  line ;  but  be  hod  not  got  it  half 
way  up  when  ho  felt  a  heavy  strain,  and  ho  thought 
that  a  large  conger  eel  had  followed  the  bait  up,  as 
they  do  sometimes,  and  ho  banlcd  and  hauled  with  all 
his  might.  At  last,  who  should  he  bring  to  the  sur&co 
of  tho  water  but  Old  Duty,  who  had  been  snaked 
under  tho  ship's  bottom  by  the  tide,  and  had  been 
hooked  by  Jack  as  ho  was  pulling  up  1  When  Jack 
saw  it  was  the  first  licntenant,  as  he  told  mo,  his  first 
ides  was  to  let  hira  down  again ;  but  that  was  only  for 
a  moment.  Tho  words  of  tho  first  lieutenant  still  rang 
in  his  ears,  '  You've  your  duty  to  do,  and  I've  got 
mine ' — so  Jock  did  his  duty.  Ho  hcJlowc  out  that  he  -  • 
had  caught  Old  Duty ;  and  the  boat  shifted  round  and 
took  him  on  board.  The  old  fellow  was  quite  souse- 
less;  but,  as  ho  had  been  but  a  short  time  in  tho 
water,  he  was  put  to  bed,  and  resuscitatod  by  the 
surgeon.  The  next  morning  ho  was  all  just  as  if 
nothing  had  happened,  walking  tho  deck  with  his 
right  hand  in  his  breast,  and  his  spy-glass  under  his 
left  arm,  as  usual. 

"Well,  we  all  told  Jack  that  ho  was  safe  this  time, 
bnt  Jack  seemed  to  think  otherwise.  He  shook  ht 
aead — and  now  you'll  leam  who  was  right. 
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"When  the  boys  wero  all  mustered  next  morning, 
toyfing  a  line,  and  holding  out  their  pawB,  the  first 
lieutenant  turns  round,  and  says,  ^Jervis,  you  were 
fishing  last  night,  against  my  orders.'  '  Yes,  sir,'  said 
Jervis,  '  and  I  catched  a  first  lieutenant ;'  for  Jack  had 
a  good  deal  of  fan  in  him.  '  Yes,  sir,  and  queer  fishes 
they  are  sometimes,'  replies  Old  Duty ;  *  but  you  for- 
get that  you  have  also  catched  two  dozen.  You  have 
your  duty  to  do,  and  I've  got  mine.' 

"  Well,  as  you  may  suppose,  there  were  many  of  us 
looking  abaft,  just  to  see  what  would  take  place,  and 
were  not  a  little  astonished  at  the  idea  of  his  rewarding 
Jack  with  two  dozen  for  saving  his  life ;  however,  of 
course,  wo  were  mum.  Jack  was  tied  up;  and  the 
first  lieutenant  whispered  a  word  into  the  ear  of  his 
master-at-arms,  who  again  whispered  to  Williams,  the 
boatswain^s  mate ;  and  the  effect  of  that  whisper  was, 
that  the  cat  was  laid  on  so  lightly  that  Jack  hardly 
felt  it  —  so  lightly,  indeed,  that  the  first  lieutenant 
walked  away  aft,  that  ho  might  not  appear  to  be  a 
party  in  the  consam,  and  Jack  was  cast  off  without 
having  half  a  tear  in  cither  eye,  when  Old  Duty  went 
up  to  him. 

"  *  You  fished  last  night  against  orders,  and  there- 
fore you  have  received  your  punishment.  You  saved 
my  life  last  night,  and  therefore  it  is  my  duty  to  reward 
jou.  I  could  not  let  you  off  this  punishment,  as  it 
would  bo  making  the  King  pay  you  for  me,  instead  of 
my  paying  you  myself.  I'm  not  a  rich  man,  but  here's 
ten  guineas  for  your  purse,  and  here's  my  gold  watch. 
Spend  the  first  usefully,  and  keep  the  other; — and 
observe,  Jack  Jervis,  if  ever  j^n  are  again  caught  fish* 
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ing  In  harbour,  you  will  as  sorely  get  two  dozen  for 
your  pains.    YovkW  your  duty  to  do,  and  Fve  got  mine.''  " 

''  Well,  messmate,  that^s  a  queer  story  altogether,  and 
queerer  fellows  in  it.  I  wouldn't  have  minded  sailing 
v/ith  that  Old  Duty.     Suppose  we  drink  his  health." 

"  With  all  my  heart ;  for  you  're  right,  old  chap : 
when  wo  knows  what  we  are  to  expect,  wo  're  always 
ready  to  meet  it ;  but  some  oflScers  I  Ve  sailed  with 
shift  about  like  a  dog-vane,  and  there's  no  knowing 
how  to  meet  them.  I  recollect  —  but  I  say,  Jaclt;, 
suppose  you  turn  in  —  your  eyes  are  winking  and  blink- 
ing like  an  owl's  in  the  sunshine.  You're  tired,  boy, 
BO  go  to  bed.    We  sha'n't  tell  any  more  yams  to-night." 

I  was  very  tired,  indeed,  and  could  not  keep  my  eyes 
open  any  longer ;  so  I  went  up-stairs,  and  was  asleep 
almost  as  soon  as  I  laid  my  head  upon  the  pillow. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

Of  WmOH  MT  UOTHEB  OIYES  MY  FATHER  A  SCBIFTUBAL  LESGOVI 
— MY  PATHEB'S  ORIXF  AT  PARTING  WITH  AN  OLD  FRIENI^^ 
HX  EXTOSTULATES  WITH  MY  MOTHER,  AND  QUITS  THE  UOXJSS. 

I  WOKS  early  the  next  morning  ;  for  the  whole  night  I 
had  been  restless,  and  dreaming  of  the  unusual  occur- 
rences of  the  day  before.  It  was  just  daylight,  and  I 
was  recalling  what  had  passed,  and  wondering  whai 
bad  become  of  my  &ther,  when  I  heard  a  noise  in  my 
tnothcr'B  room.  I  listened, — the  door  opened,  and 
she  went  down  stairs. 

This  surprised  me ;  and  being  conscious,  eyon  at  my 
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* 

age,  of  tlio  yindictive  temper  shown  by  my  mother  upon 
overy  occasion,  and  anxions  to  know  whcro  my  father 
was,  I  could  not  remain  in  bed ;  I  pnt  on  my  trousers, 
and  crept  softly  down  stairs  without  my  shoes.  The 
door  of  the  front  room  was  ajar,  and  I  looked  in.  The 
light  was  dimly  peering  through  tho  window  ^rhich 
pointed  to  tho  alley ;  the  table  was  covered  with  the 
empty  pipes,  tobacco,  and  large  pools  of  beer  and  liquor 
which  had  been  spilt  on  it ;  the  sofa  was  empty,  and 
my  father,  who  evidently  had  become  deeply  intoxicated 
the  night  before,  was  lying  on  the  sanded  floor  with  his 
faoe  downwards;  my  mother,  in  her  short  dressing- 
gown  and  flannel  petticoat,  was  standing  over  him,  her 
teeth  set,  her  flsts  clenched,  and  arms  raised,  with  a 
dire  expression  of  revenge  in  her  countenance.  I 
thought  at  the  time  that  I  never  saw  her  look  so 
ugly  —  I  may  say,  so  horrid  ;  even  now,  her  expression 
at  that  moment  is  not  effaced  from  my  memory.  After 
a  few  minutes,  she  knelt  down,  and  put  her  ear  close 
to  his  head,  as  if  to  ascertain  whether  he  was  in  a  sound 
sleep ;  she  then  took  a  knife  from  off  the  table,  felt  the 
edge,  looked  at  my  prostrate  father,  and  raised  it.  I 
would  have  screamed,  but  my  tongue  was  glued  to  my 
lips  with  horror.  She  appeared  to  reflect ;  and,  after 
a  time,  laid  tho  knife  down  on  the  table,  put  tho  palm 
of  her  hand  up  to  her  forehead,  and  then  a  smile 
gleamed  over  her  moody  features.  * '  Yes,  if  he  murders 
me — but  they  will  be  better,"  muttered  she  at  last. 
She  went  to  tho  cupboard,  took  out  a  large  pair  of 
soifisors,  and,  kneeling  down  by  my  father,  conmienoed 
severing  his  long  pigtail  from  his  head.  My  fiather 
was  too  sound  asleep  to  be  roused :  in  a  minute  tho 
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tftO  iraB  off;  and  in;  mother  rose  np,  holding  it,  nith 
an  ezpresBioa  of  the  utmost  contcinpt,  between  hor 
Snger  and  thumb.  She  tbca  Tcry  softly  laid  it  down 
l^  his  side,  and  replaced  tbo  Hcissors  in  the  cupboard ; 
as  I  expected  that  she  would  go  up  stairs  again,  I  con- 
cealed myself  in  tbo  back  kitchen.  I  was  correct  in  my 
sopposition.  A  raomont  afterwards  I  beard  her  ascend- 
ing tho  stairs,  and  go  into  bcr  own  room. 

I  must  say  that  I  felt  indignant  at  this  condact  of 
my  mother's,  as,  bo  far  from  iirovocation,  she  bad 
hardly  received  the  reward  of  previona  treachery.  I 
believe,  bowevcr,  that,  like  most  people,  I  was  aetnated 
by  my  own  feelings  towards  ray  mother,  who  had 
treated  me  so  unkindly.  I  thonght  for  a  little  while  — 
what  would  my  mother  do  ?  She  would  hardly  remain 
in  the  bouse,  to  meet  the  wrath  of  my  father,  when  be 
made  the  diacovery.  She  would  escapo  him :  this  I  hod 
DO  wish  that  she  should  do ;  so  I  went  softly  into  the 
&ont  parlour,  and  pushed  my  father,  to  awake  bim  ; 
for  some  time  tbia  was  useless  —  ho  muttered  and 
growled,  but  it  appeared  impossible  to  rouse  him. 
There  were  tbe  remains  of  a  jug  of  ivater  on  the  table ; 
mnd,  se  I  bad  seen  tbe  same  thing  done  before  to  a 
drunken  sailor,  I  took  the  jug,  end  poured  the  water 
softly  on  the  napo  of  his  neck.  In  a  minute  or  two 
this  had  the  cfiect  of  waking  bim;  he  tamed  over, 
opened  his  eyes,  and  when  I  put  my  finger  to  my  lips 
to  intimate  silence,  he  looked  at  me  with  a  vacant  stare. 
Time  pMtwed;  I  heard  my  mother  moving  abont  np- 
fitoiis,  and  I  was  afraid  that  she  would  leave  the  house 
before  my  fiitber  bad  reoovcred  his  sensee.  I  thereforo 
to6k  Ida  pigtail  from  the  floor,  and  held  it  up  befbro 
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him.  This  appeared  to  surprise  him ;  he  fixed  his  eyes 
upon  it  for  a  few  seconds,  and  then,  as  if  at  last  suspect- 
ing Tirhat  had  taken  place,  he  put  his  hand  to  the  bock 
of  his  head,  and  found  no  pigtail  there.  Suddenly  he 
jumped  up ;  he  appeared  to  be  sobered  all  at  once  — 
ho  caught  the  tail  out  of  my  band,  looked  at  it,  felt 
convinced  of  his  loss,  threw  himself  down  on  the  sofa, 
and  wept  like  a  child. 

"  I  saw  my  mother  do  it,  father,"  said  I,  whispering 
in  his  ear.  This  appeared  to  recall  him;  he  raised 
himself  up,  wiped  his  eyes  with  the  back  of  his  hand, 
ground  his  teeth,  and  shook  his  head.  He  threw  his 
tail  on  the  floor,  and,  as  he  eyed  it,  a  deep  melancholy 
spread  over  his  countenance.  After  a  minute  or  two, 
he  folded  his  arms,  and  thus  lamented  over  it :  — 

"Well,  I  never  would  have  thought  it,  had  they 
told  me  that  you  and  I  should  have  parted  company. 
Many,  many  years  has  it  taken  you  to  grow  to  your 
present  length  —  often  have  you  been  handled,  often 
have  you  been  combed,  and  often  have  you  been  tied. 
Many's  the  eel  has  been  skinned  for  your  sarvice,  and 
many's  the  yard  of  ribbon  which  you  have  cost  me 
—  you  have  been  the  envy  of  my  shipmates,  the  fancy 
of  the  women,  and  the  pride  of  poor  Tom  SaundeijBL 
I  thought  we  should  never  have  parted  on  'arth,  and 
if  so  be  my  sins  were  forgiven  me,  and  I  could  show  a 
fjEtir  log,  that  I  might  be  permitted  to  wear  you  in  tho 
world  which  is  to  come.  But  there  you  are  —  parted 
for  all  the  world  like  a  limb  shot  off  in  action,  never 
to  be  spliced  again.  What  am  I  to  say  when  I  go  ou 
board  ?  I  shall  have  a  short  tale  to  tell,  instead  of  a 
long  tail  to  show.    And  the  wife  of  my  busum  to  da 
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this !  Well,  I  married  too  high,  and  now  my  pride  is 
laid  low.  Jack,  never  marrj  a  lady's  ladies'  maid; 
for  it  appears  that  the  longer  the  names,  the  more 
venomous  the  cattle  be." 

Just  as  he  had  finished,  I  heard  my  mother  coming 
down  stairs,  with  Virginia,  whom  she  had  taken  up 
and  dressed,  to  take  away  with  her.  "  Hush  I"  I  heard 
her  softly  say  to  Virginia,  "  don't  speak,  dear,  or  youll 
wake  your  naughty  father." 

She  had  hardly  said  this,  when  she  made  her 
appearance,  with  Virginia  on  one  arm,  and  a  large 
bundle  on  the  other.  But  as  soon  as  she  perceived 
that  my  father  was  awake,  and  cognisant  of  her 
revenge,  she  uttered  a  loud  scream,  dropped  Virginia 
and  the  bundle,  and,  running  up  stairs  to  her  own 
room,  locked  herself  in. 

Poor  little  Virginia  set  up  a  roar  at  this  very 
unusual  (and,  I  believe,  felonious)  act  of  child-dropping 
on  the  part  of  my  mother.  I  ran  to  her,  and  carried 
her  to  the  so£ei;  while  my  father,  with  compressed 
lips,  first  taking  two  or  three  quarter-deck  strides  up 
and  down  the  room,  locked  the  street  door,  put  the 
key  in  his  pocket,  and  then  ascended  the  stairs  to  pay 
a  visit  to  my  mother,  who,  I  believe,  would  very 
willingly  have  been  "  not  at  home :"  but  some  people 
are  importunate,  and  will  take  no  refusal ;  and  when 
my  father  retired  three  or  four  steps  from  the  door, 
and,  with  a  sudden  run,  brought  the  whole  weight 
of  his  foot  to  bear  upon  it,  it  flew  open.  At  first,  my 
mother  was  not  visible :  my  father  thought  she  had 
escaped ;  but  at  last  he  spied  her  logs  under  the  bed. 
Seizing  her  by  her  extremities,  he  dragged  her  out» 
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\Yitlioat  any  regard  to  propriety,  nntil  he  had  her  into 
the  middle  of  the  room,  with  his  foot  upon  her.  What 
a  situation  for  a  lady's  ladies'  maid!  I  had  put 
Virginia  down  on  the  sofa,  and  crept  up  the  stairs,  to 
see  what  took  place.  My  father  and  mother  were  in 
these  rolativo  positions,  and  he  thus  addressed  her  — 

'^  I  have  heard  say  that  a  man  mustn't  thrash  his 
wife  with  anything  thicker  than  his  own  thumb. 
That's  as  may  bo  —  and  I  do  recollect  when  the  first 
lieutenant  wanted  to  cut  off  the  men  s  hair  that  the 
purser  told  bim  that  it  was  felony,  under  the  act  of 
cutting  and  maiming.  I  don't  know  whether  the  first 
lieutenant  would  have  made  a  felony  or  not ;  but  this 
I'm  sartain  of — he'd  have  made  a  mutiny.  You 
desarve  no  mercy,  and  you  shall  have  none.  Thi» 
pigtail  of  mine  shall  bo  what  I  shall  use  ux>on  you  — 
and  if  the  colt  is  heavy,  recollect  you  cut  it  for  your- 
self; and  as  you  may  not  bo  able  to  hear  what  I  say 
by  the  time  I  have  done  with  you,  I'll  just  tell  you 
now.  I'll  point  the  end,  and  work  a  mouse  on  this 
pig-tail  of  mine,  and  never  part  with  it.  I'll  keep  it 
for  your  own  particular  use,  and  for  nobody  else*s; 
and  as  sartain  as  I  come  back,  so  sartain  every  time  I 
come  you  shall  have  a  taste  of  pigtail  without  cheicing, 
my  lady's  ladies'  moid." 

Having  made  this  uncommon  long  speech,  to  which 
my  mother  offered  no  reply,  her  eyes  being  fixed  in 
terror  upon  the  brandished  tail,  which  was  nearly  aa 
thick  as  her  own  arm,  my  father  proceeded  to  put  his 
threats  into  execution.  Blow  resounded  after  blow; 
my  mother's  cries  became  feebler  and  feebler,  until  at 
last  flhe  appeared  senseless.    Then  I  ran  to  my  father 
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and  clinging  to  his  leg,  cried,  '^Oli!  father,  she's 
deadr 

This  observation  induced  him  to  leave  off.  He 
looked  at  my  mother's  face ;  her  eyes  were  closed,  and 
her  jaw  had  fallen.  '^  Well,  she  has  had  enough  of  it, 
this  time,"  said  my  father,  after  a  pause  —  "  may  be, 
too  much  on  it.  But  when  I  looks  at  this  tail  in  my 
Land,  I  feel  as  if  I  could  still  givt  Ler  more.  And  if 
she  be  dead,  I  think  the  judge  would  not  hang  me,  if 
I  showed  him  what  I  havo  lost.  I'd  rather  have 
parted  with  an  arm  or  a  leg,  any  day  of  the  week. 
There's  been  provocation  enough,  at  all  events,  if  she 
be  dead  —  a  saint  in  heaven  couldn't  stand  it." 

During  these  remarks  my  mother  gave  no  signs  of 
returning  animation,  and  at  last  my  father  became 
seriously  alarmed.  "  Jack,"  said  he,  "  I  must  cut  my 
stick,  or  they  may  put  me  into  limbo.  As  soon  as  I 
have  cleared  out,  do  you  run  for  a  doctor  to  look  at 
your  mother ;  and  mind  you  don't  forget  to  tell  that 
old  chap  who  was  boosing  with  me  last  night  every- 
thing which  has  happened ;  and  the  people  will  say, 
come  what  will  on  it,  that  I  was  aggravated  su£&cient 
—  and.  Jack,  if  there  be  a  Crowner's  Inquest,  mind 
you  tell  the  truth.  You  know,  I  didn't  want  to  kill 
the  old  woman,  don't  you,  my  boy  —  for  didn't  I  say 
that  I'd  keep  the  tail  to  give  her  another  dose  when  I 
came  back  again? — that  proves  I  didn't  intend  that 
she  should  slip  her  wind,  you  know,  boy.  I  said  I'<& 
give  her  another  dose,  you  know.  Jack — and,"  con- 
tinued my  father,  "so  I  will,  if  I  finds  her  above 
groimd  when  I  comes  back  again." 

My  father  then  went  down  stairs.    Little  Virginia 
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liad  follon  asleep  again  on  the  sofa ;  my  father  kissed 
iior  softly,  shook  hands  with  mo,  and  pnt  a  crown  in 
my  hand.  Ho  then  unlocked  the  door,  and,  thrusting 
the  end  of  his  pigtail  into  his  breast,  coiled  it,  as  it 
were,  round  his  body,  hastened  down  the  alley,  and 
was  soon  out  of  sight. 


CHAPTER  VIIL 

n?  WHICH  THE  nOCTOB  PAYS  A  VISIT  AND  RECEIVES  KO  FEE. 
ASD  I  AM  OBLIGED  TO  WOBK  VEBT  HARD  TO  PBOCTBE  MTSELr 
A  LITELmOOD. 

I  DID  not  forget  my  father's  injunctions,  for  I  was  very 
much  frightened.  There  was  a  doctor  who  lived  half 
way  up  Church  Street,  a  short  distance  from  Fisher's 
Alley.  He  was  a  little  man  with  a  largo  head,  sunk 
down  between  two  brood  shoulders  —  his  eyes  were 
small  and  twinkling,  his  nose  snubbed,  his  pate  nearly 
bald ;  but  on  the  sides  of  his  head  the  hair  was  long 
and  flowing.  But  if  his  shoulders  were  broad,  the 
rest  of  his  body  was  not  in  the  same  proportion  —  for 
ho  narrowed  as  he  descended,  his  hips  being  very 
small,  and  his  legs  as  thin  as  those  of  a  goat.  His 
real  name  was  Todpoole,  but  the  people  invariably 
called  him  Tadpole,  and  he  certainly  in  appearance 
Homewhat  reminded  you  of  one.  He  was  a  facetious 
Vttle  fellow,  and,  it  was  said,  very  clever  in  his 
profession. 

"  Doctor  Tadpole,"  cried  I,  out  of  breath  with  run- 
ning, "  come  quick  —  my  mother  is  very  bad  indeed." 
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"What's  the  matter f"  eoid  ho,  peering  over  « 
moitv  in  which  ho  was  mbbing  op  eomethiug  with 
the  pestle.     "  External  or  internal  ?" 

Although  I  did  not  know  what  he  meant,  I  replied 
—  "  Both,  doctor,  and  a  groat  deal  more  beaidee." 

"  That's  bad  indeed,"  replied  Tadpole,  still  mbbing 
(I  way. 

"But  you  must  come  directly,"  cried  I.  "Como 
along  —  quick!" 

"  Festina  kiile,  gf>od  boy  —  that's  Latin  for  hat  and 
boots.  —  Tom,  are  my  boots  clean  ?" 

"  Ye'cs,  sir,"  replied  a  carroty-hoaded  boy,  whom  I 
know  wclL 

The  doctor  laid  down  his  pestle,  and  taking  his  scat 
on  K  chair,  began  very  leisurely  to  poll  on  his  boots, 
whilst  I  stamped  with  impatience. 

"Now,  do  be  quick,  doctor — my  mother  will  be 
^ead." 

"  Jack,"  said  the  doctor,  grinning  as  he  pullod  on 
his  second  boot,  "  people  don't  die  so  quick  before  the 
doctor  comes  —  it's  always  afterwards  :  —  however,  Tm 
glad  to  800  yon  aro  so  fond  of  yonr  mother. — Tom,  is 
my  hat  bmslied  ?" 

"Ye'es,  sir,"  replied  Tom,  bringing  the  doctor's 
hat 

"  Now  then,  Jock,  I'm  all  ready.  —  Tom,  mind  the 
shop,  and  don't  eat  the  stick  liqtionco  —  d'ye  hear  ?" 

"  Ye'es,  sir,"  said  Tom,  with  a  grin  from  ear  to  ear. 

The  doctor  followed  mo  very  qnickly,  for  he  thought 
from  my  impationco  that  something  serious  mast  be 
the  nutter.  He  walked  up  to  my  mother's  room,  and 
1  haatoned  to  open  the  door,  when,  to  my  surprise,  I 
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fonnd  my  mother  standing  before  the  glass  arranging 
her  hair. 

"  Weill"  exclaimed  my  mother,  "  this  is  very  pretty 
behaviour — forcing  your  way  into  a  lady's  room." 

The  doctor  stared,  and  so  did  I.  At  last  I  exclaimed, 
«  Well  I  father  thought  he'd  killed  her." 

"  Yes,"  cried  my  mother,  "  and  he's  gone  away  witli 
it  on  his  conscience,  that's  some  comfort; — he  won't 
come  back  in  a  hurry — ^he  thinks  he  has  oommittctl 
murder,  the  unfeeling  brute! — Well,  Tve  had  my 
revenge." 

And  as  she  twisted  up  her  hair,  my  mother  burst 
out  screaming — 

*'  Littio  Bo-pocp,  she  lost  her  sheep, 
And  couhhi't  tell  where  to  find  him — 
She  found  him,  indeed,  hut  it  made  her  heart  bleed, 
For  he  left  his  tiiil  behind  him." 

"  Why  then,  doctor,  it  was  all  sham,"  exclaimed  I. 
"  Yes — and  the  doctor's  come  on  a  fool's  errand : — 

*•  Goofley.  Goosey  Gander, 
"Whither  dost  thou  wander  ? 
Up  stairs  and  down  stairs. 
And  in  a  lady's  cliambcr." 

The  doctor  shrugged  up  his  shoulders  so  that  his 
head  disappeared  between  them ;  at  last  he  said,  ^  Your 
mother  don't  want  me,  Jack — that's  very  clear.  Gkx>d 
morning,  Mrs.  Saunders." 

"A  very  good  morning  to  you,  Doctor  Tadpole," 
replied  my  mother,  with  a  profound  courtesy.  "  You'll 
oblige  me  by  quitting  this  room,  and  shutting  the  door 
after  you,  if  you  please." 
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As  the  doctor  aod  I  went  down  my  mother  ooutmoed 
Uiofl(mg: 

"And  then  I  met  a  little  mim, 
Coolilu't  lay  bis  pmyors ; 
I  took  him  by  the  lefl  \cs 
Aod  seat  him  down  Etniis." 

As  Boon  as  we  were  in  the  parlonr  I  scquainted  tint 
doctor  with  what  had  happened — "  I'm  sore  I  thooght 
she  was  doad,"  said  I,  when  I  had  finished  tlie  etoty. 

"  Jack,  wlieu  I  asked  yon  where  your  mother  was 
bad,  external  or  internal,  you  replied,  both,  and  a  great 
dt.'al  more  beeidea  So  she  is — internally,  externally, 
nnd  infernally  bad,"  said  the  doctor,  laaghing.  "  And 
so  she  amputated  yonr  other's  pigtail,  did  she — the 
Delilah !  Pity  one  could  not  amputate  her  bead,  it 
would  make  a  good  woman  of  her, — Good  bye.  Jack,  I 
mnst  go  and  look  after  Tom— be'e  ewollowod  a  whole 
yard  of  stick  liquorice  by  this  timo." 

Soon  afterwards,  Ben  the  Whaler  came  in  to  inquire 
after  my  father,  and  I  told  him  what  had  occurrod ;  he 
was  very  indignant  at  my  mother's  conduct,  and,  as  soon 
as  the  afioir  was  known,  so  wcro  all  the  tenants  of  Fisher'a 
Alloy.  When  my  mother  went  out,  or  had  words  with 
any  of  hor  neighbours,  the  retort  was  invariably,  "  Who 
sent  the  presagang  after  her  own  huBband  ?"  or,  "  Who 
cut  off  the  toil  from  her  husband's  back  ?— wosn't  that  a 
(jaited  trick  ?"  All  this  worried  my  mother,  and  she 
bccomo  very  morose  and  ill-tempcrcd ;  I  boliere  she 
would  have  left  the  alloy  if  she  bud  not  taken  a  long 
lease-  of  the  house.  She  hod  now  imbibed  a  decidea 
batrcd  for  me,  which  she  never  failed  to  show  npou 
«very  oeoaaion ;  for  she  know  that  it  was  I  who  hod 
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roused  my  father,  and  prevented  her  escape  from  his 

wrath.    The  consequence  was  that  I  was  seldom  at 

home,  except  to  sleep.     I  sauntered  to  the  beach,  rau 

into  the  water,  sometimes  rowed  in  the  wherries,  at 

others  hauling  them  in  and  holding  them  steady  for 

the  passengers  to  land.     I  was  beginning  to  be  useful 

to  the  watermen,  and  was  very  often  rewarded  with  a 

piece  of  bread  and  cheese  or  a  drink  of  beer  out  of 

their  pots.     The  first  year  after  my  father's  visit  I 

was  seldom  given  a  meal,  and  continually  beaten — 

indeed  sometimes  cruelly  so ;  but  as  I  grew  stronger  I 

rebelled    and    fought,   and   with    such    success  that, 

although  I  was  hated  more,  I  was  punished  less. 

One  scene  between  my  mother  and  me  may  serve 

as  a  specimen  for  all.    I  would  come  home  with  my 

trousers  tucked  up,  and  my  Mgh-lotcs  unlaced  and  full 

of  water — sucking  every  time  that  I  lifted  up  my  leg, 

and  marking  the  white  sanded  floor  of  the  front  room,  as 

I  proceeded  through  it  to  the  back  kitchen.    My  mother 

would  come  down  stairs,  and  perceiving  the  marks  I 

had  left,  would  get  angry,  and  as  usual  commence 

singing — 

"  A  frog  he  would  a  wooing  go, 
Heigho,  says  Rowly.** 

I  see — there's  that  little  wretch  been  here, — 

"  Whether  his  mother  would  let  him  or  no, 
Heigho,  says  Bowly." 

Ill  rowly  him  with  the  rowling  pin,  when  I  get  hold 
of  him.  He's  worse  than  that  beastly  water-spaniel 
of  Sir  Hercules',  who  used  to  shake  himself  over  my 
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• 


best  cambric  mnslm.  Well,  well  see.  He'll  bo 
wanting  his  dinner ;  I  only  wish  be  may  get  it.  — 

"  Little  Jack  Homer  sat  in  a  comer. 
Eating  his  Christmas  pie ; 
He  put  in  his  thumb  and  pulled  out  a  pliuu, 
And  cried,  what  a  good  boj  am  I !" 

*  Good  boy  am  I !'  good-for-notbing  brat,  just  like  bis 
fatber.     O  dear  I  —  if  I  could  but  get  rid  of  bim ! 

'*  There  was  an  old  woman  who  lived  in  a  shoe. 
She'd  so  many  children  she  didn't  know  what  to  do ; 
She  gave  them  some  broth  without  any  bread, 
^e  whipped  them  all  round,  and  sent  them  to  bed." 

And  if  I  don't  wbip  bim,  it's  my  fault,  tbat's  all, 
Virginia,  my  loye,  don't  spit  —  that's  not  genteel.  It's 
only  sailors  and  Yankees  who  spit.  —  Nasty  littlo 
brute  I  —  oh  I  here  you  are,  are  you  ?"  cried  my  mother, 
OS  I  entered.  "  Do  you  see  what  a  dirty  mess  you 
have  made,  you  little  ungrateful  animal  ?  Take  that, 
and  that,  and  that,"  continued  she,  running  the  wot 
bristles  of  the  long  broom  into  my  face,  with  sufficient 
force  to  make  my  nose  bleed.  I  stood  the  first  push, 
and  the  second ;  but  the  third  roused  my  indignation  — 
and  I  caught  hold  of  the  end  of  the  broom  towards  me, 
and  tried  to  force  it  out  of  her  hands.  It  was  push 
against  push ;  for  I  was  very  strong  —  she  screibning 
as  loud  as  she  could,  as  she  tried  to  wrest  the  broom 
&om  my  clutches;  —  I  shoving  at  her  with  all  my 
force  —  like  Punch  and  the  devil  at  the  two  ends  of 
the  stick.  At  last,  after  she  had  bold  me  in  a  comer 
for  half  a  minute,  I  made  a  rush  upon  ber,  drove  her 
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right  to  the  opposite  comer,  bo  that  the  end  of  the 
handle  gave  her  a  severe  x>oke  in  the  body,  which  made 
hor  give  np  the  contest,  and  exclaim  as  soon  as  she 
recovered  her  breath,  —  "Oh!  you  nasty,  ungrateful, 
ungentcol  brute  I  You  little  viper  I  Is  that  the  way 
you  treat  your  mother  —  and  nearly  kill  her?  Ob, 
dear  me!" 

"  Why  don't  you  leave  me  alone,  then  ?  you  never 
beats  Jenny." 

"  Who's  Jenny,  you  wicked  good-for-nothing  boy  — 
you  mean  your  sister  Virginia  ?  Well,  you'll  have  no 
dinner,  I  can  tell  you." 

I  put  my  hand  in  my  pocket,  took  out  a  sixpence 
which  I  had  received,  and  held  it  up  between  my  thumb 
and  finger.     "  Won't  I  ?" 

"  You  oudacious  boy !  —  that's  the  way  you're  spoiled 
by  foolish  people  giving  you  money." 

"  Good-bye,  mother."  So  saying,  I  leaped  over  the 
board  fixed  up  at  the  door,  and  was  again  down  at  the 
beach.  Indeed  I  was  now  what  is  termed  a  regular 
Mud4arJccr,  picking  up  halfpence  by  running  into  the 
water,  offering  my  ragged  arm  to  people  getting  out  of 
the  wherries,  always  saluting  them  with,  "You  haven't 
got  never  a  halfpenny  for  poor  Jack,  your  honour?" 
and  sometimes  I  did  get  a  halfpenny,  sometimes  a 
shove,  according  to  the  temper  of  those  whom  I 
addr&sed.  When  I  was  not  on  the  beach  I  was 
usually  in  company  with  Ben  the  Whaler,  who,  aftei 
my  father's  visit,  was  more  kind  to  me  than  ever ;  and 
there  were  several  other  pensioners  who  were  great 
friends  of  mine;  and  I  used  to  listen  to  their  long 
yams,  which  were  now  becoming  a  source  of  great 
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delight  to  me ;  at  other  times,  I  would  be  with  the 
watermen,  assisting  thorn  to  clean  out  their  wherries, 
or  pay  the  seams.  In  fact,  I  was  here,  there,  and  every- 
where except  at  home  —  always  active,  always  employed, 
and,  I  may  add,  almost  always  wet.  My  mother  used 
to  scold  whenever  I  came  in ;  but  that  I  did  not  mind  : 
her  greatest  punishment  was  refusing  me  a  clean  shirt 
on  a  Sunday ;  at  last,  I  picked  halfpence  enough  to  pay, 
not  only  for  my  food,  such  as  it  was,  but  for  my  own 
washing,  and  every  day  I  became  more  independent 
and  more  happy. 

There  were  other  ways  by  which  money  was  to 
be  obtained  during  the  summer  season ;  which  were 
from  the  company  who  used  to  come  down  to  the  white- 
bait parties  at  the  Ship  and  other  taverns.  There  were 
many  other  boys  who  frequented  the  beach,  besides  me ; 
tmd  we  used  to  stand  under  the  windows,  and  attract 
attention  by  every  means  in  our  power,  so  as  to  induce 
the  company  to  throw  us  halfpence  to  scramble  for. 
This  they  would  do  to  while  away  their  time  until 
their  dinner  was  ready,  or  to  amuse  themselves  and  the 
ladies  by  seeing  us  roll  and  tumble  one  over  the  other. 
Sometimes  they  would  throw  a  sixpence  into  the  river, 
where  the  water  was  about  two  foct  deep,  to  make  us 
wet  ourselves  through  in  groping  for  it.  Indeed,  they 
were  very  generous  when  they  wished  to  be  amused ; 
and  every  kind  of  offer  was  mode  to  them  which  we 
thought  suited  to  their  tastes,  or  likely  to  extract 
money  from  their  pockets. 

''Dip  my  head  in  the  mud  for  sixpence,  sir  ?"  would 
one  of  us  cry  out ;  and  then  he  would  be  outbid  by 
another. 
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"  Eoll  myself  all  over  and  over  in  the  mud,  face  aiid 
all,  sir — only  give  mo  sixpence !" 

Sometimes  I  would  perceive  a  lovely  countenance, 
beaming  with  pity  and  compassion  at  our  rags  and 
apparent  wretchedness ;  and  then  the  money  thrown 
to  me  gave  me  much  more  pleasure ;  but  the  major 
portion  of  those  who  threw  us  silver  for  their  own 
amusement  would  not  havo  given  us  a  farthing  if  we 
had  asked  charity  for  the  lovo  of  God. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  I  gained  the 
enviable  situation  of  Poor  Jack  until  I  had  been  some 
time  on  the  beach.  There  are  competitors  for  every 
place,  even  the  most  humble  ;  and  there  was  no  want 
of  competitors  for  this  office  among  the  many  idle 
boys  who  frequented  the  beach.  When  I  first  plied 
there,  I  was  often  pushed  away  b}'  those  who  woro 
older  and  stronger  than  myself,  with  a  "  Go  along  with 
you  !  He's  not  poor  Jack — I'm  poor  Jack,  your 
honour."  This,  at  first,  I  submitted  to,  taking  my 
chance  for  a  stray  halfpenny,  which  was  occasionally 
thrown  to  me,  trusting  to  my  activity  in  being  the 
first  down  to  the  boat,  or  to  my  quickness  in  a 
scramble.  I  never  quarreUcd  with  the  other  boys,  for 
I  was  remarkable  for  my  good  temper.  The  first  idea 
I  had  of  resistance  was  from  oppression.  One  of  the 
boys,  who  was  older  and  taller  than  myself,  attempted 
to  take  away  a  sixpence  which  I  had  gained  in  a 
scramble.  Before  that,  I  had  not  resented  being 
pushed  away,  or  even  when  they  threw  water  or  mud 
at  me ;  but  this  was  an  act  of  violence  which  I  could 
not  put  up  with: —the  consequence  was  a  fight;  in 
which,  to  my  surprise  (for  I  was  not  aware  of  my 
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strength),  as  well  as  to  the  surprise  of  the  bystanders, 
I  preyed  victorious,  beating  my  opponent,  until  ho 
reeled  into  the  water,  following  him  up  until  ho 
tumbled,  and  then  holding  his  head  down  in  the  mud 
until  he  was  almost  stifled.  I  then  allowed  him  to 
get  up  ;  and  he  went  home  crying  to  his  mother.  For 
this  feat  I  was  rewarded  with  the  plaudits  of  the  old 
pensioners  and  others  who  were  looking  on,  and  with 
a  shilling,  which  was  thrown  to  me  from  the  window 
of  the  inn.  Ben  the  Whaler,  who  had  witnessed  the 
fray,  told  me,  the  next  day,  that  I  handled  my  fists 
remarkably  well,  and  that  I  had  but  to  keep  a  higher 
guard,  and  I  should  fight  well.  Ho  was  an  old  pugilist 
himself,  and  he  gave  me  a  few  directions,  which  I  did 
not  forget.  I  soon  had  occasion  to  put  them  into  prac- 
tice; for,  two  days  afterwards,  another  boy,  bigger 
than  myself,  as  I  was  plying  as  "  Poor  Jack,*^  pushed 
me  back  so  hard  that  I  fell  off  the  steps  into  the  deep 
water,  and  there  was  a  general  laugh  against  me.  I 
did  not  care  for  the  ducking,  but  the  laugh  I  could 
not  bear ;  as  soon  as  I  gained  the  steps  again  I  rushed 
upon  him,  and  threw  him  off,  and  he  fell  into  the 
wherry,  and,  as  it  afterwards  appeared,  he  strained  his 
liack  yery  much ;  nevertheless  he  came  out  to  thrash 
me ;  and  this  time  it  was  a  regular  fight,  as  the  pen- 
sioners and  watermen  interfered,  taking  us  both  up  on 
the  higher  ground,  and  seeing  that  it  was  fair  play. 
Ben  the  Whaler  acted  as  my  Bccond,  and  we  set  to. 
The  boy  was  too  powerful  for  me,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  hurt  he  had  received  and  the  instructions  I  ob- 
tained from  Ben  every  time  that  I  sat  on  his  knee 
oetween  each  round.    Still  it  wa8  a  very  hard  fight, 
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and  I  was  terribly  beaten, — but  I  could  not  give  up, 
for  so  many  betted  upon  my  winning ;  and  Ben  told 
me,  at  the  end  of  every  round,  that,  if  I  only  stood  up 
one  more,  I  should  be  certain  to  beat  him ;  and  that 
then  I  should  be  Foor  Jack  for  ever  I  The  last  induce- 
ment stimulated  me  to  immense  exertion ;  we  closed 
and  wrestled,  and  my  antagonist  was  thrown  ;  and,  in 
consequence  of  the  strain  he  had  before  received,  ho 
could  not  stand  up  any  more.  Poor  fellow !  he  was 
in  great  pain ;  he  was  taken  home,  and  obliged  to  have 
a  doctor,  and  an  abscess  formed  in  his  side.  He  was 
along  while  getting  well,  and  when  he  came  out  of 
doors  again  he  was  so  pale, — I  was  very  sorry  for 
him,  and  we  were  always  the  best  friends  afterwards, 
and  I  gave  him  many  a  halfpenny,  until  I  had  on 
opportunity  of  serving  him. 

I  mention  these  two  fights  because  they  obtained 
for  me  a  greater  reputation  than  I  deserved:  this 
reputation  perhaps  saved  me  a  great  deal  more  fight- 
ing, and  obtained  me  the  mastery  over  the  other  boys 
on  the  beacL  Indeed,  I  became  such  a  favourite  with 
the  watermen  that  th«y  would  send  the  other  boys 
away;  and  thus  did  I  become,  at  lost,  the  acknow- 
ledged, true,  lawful,  and  legitimate  "Poor  Joclc  of 
Greenwich." 
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CHAPTER  rX. 

ni  WHICH  I  TAKE  A  CRUISE  CONTBABY  TO  THE  BBCSITBD   BUUBB 
or    VAYIOATION — ON   3IT  BETUBN  FBOM  A  COLD  KXPEDITIOX  I 
¥nTH  A  COLD  BECETTION. 


As  soon  as  I  was  fairly  in  possession  of  my  office,  I 
gained  sufficient  money  to  render  me  almost  entirely 
independent  of  my  mother.  Occasionally  I  procured 
an  old  jacket  or  trousers,  or  a  pair  of  shoes,  at  the 
store  of  an  old  woman  who  dealt  in  everything  that 
could  be  imagined;  and  if  ever  I  picked* up  oakum 
or  drifting  pieces  of  wood  I  used  to  sell  them  to  old 
Nanny, — for  that  was  the  only  name  she  was  known 
by.  My  mother,  having  lost  her  lodgers  by  her  ill 
temper  and  continual  quarrelling  with  her  neighbours, 
had  resorted  to  washing  and  getting  up  of  fine  linen, 
at  which  she  was  very  expert,  and  earned  a  good  deai 
of  money.  To  do  her  justice,  she  was  a  very  industrious 
woman,  and,  in  some  things,  very  clever.  She  was  a 
Tery  good  dressmaker,  and  used  to  make  up  the  gowr.s 
and  bonnets  for  the  lower  classes  of  people,  to  whom 
she  gave  great  satisfaction.  She  worked  very  hard  for 
herself  and  my  sister,  about  whose  dress  and  appear- 
ance she  was  more  particular  than  ever ;  indeed,  sho 
showed  as  much  affection  for  her  as  she  did  ill- 
will  towards  me.  To  look  at  me,  with  my  old  trousers 
tucked  up  above  my  knees,  my  ragged  jacket,  and 
weaiheo>beaten  cap,  and  then  to  see  Virginia,  so 
neatly,  and  even  expensively,  dressed,  no  one  could 
haTe  believed  that  we  were  brother  and  sister.    My 
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mother  would  always  try  to  prevent  Virginia  froia 
noticing  me  if  wo  ever  met  wlien  she  was  walking  out 
with  her.  But  my  sister  appeared  to  love  me  more 
and  more,  and,  in  spite  of  my  mother,  as  soon  as  slio 
saw  me  would  run  up  to  me,  patting  my  dirty  jacket 
with  her  pretty  little  hand ;  and  when  she  did  so  I 
felt  so  proud  of  her.  She  grew  up  handsomer  every 
day,  and  so  sweet  in  disposition,  that  my  mother  could 
not  spoil  her. 

It  was  in  the  autumn  that  I  gained  undisputed  pos- 
session of  the  office  of  '^  Poor  Jack ;"  and  that  winter 
I  had  an  adventure  which  nearly  occasioned  my  making 
a  vacancy  for  somebody  else,  and  which,  the  reader 
will  agree  with  mo,  was  anything  but  pleasant. 

It  was  in  the  month  of  January, — the  river  was 
filled  with  floating  ice,  for  it  had  frozen  hard  for 
several  days;  and,  of  course,  there  were  but  few 
people  who  trusted  themselves  in  wherries, — so  that  I 
had  little  employment,  and  less  profit.  One  morning, 
as  I  was  standing  on  the  landing-steps,  the  breath 
coming  out  of  my  mouth  like  the  steam  of  a  tea-kettle, 
—^rubbing  my  nose,  which  was  red  from  the  sharpness 
of  the  £rost, — and  looking  at  the  sun,  which  was  just 
mounting  above  a  bank  of  clouds,  a  waterman  called  to 
me,  and  asked  mo  whether  I  would  go  down  the  river 
with  him,  as  he  was  engaged  to  take  a  mate  down  to 
Join  his  ship,  which  was  several  miles  below  Green- 
wich ;  and,  if  so,  he  would  give  me  sixpence  and  a 
breakfast.  I  had  earned  little  for  many  days,  and, 
hating  to  be  obliged  to  my  mother,  I  consented. 

In  an  hour  we  started ;  there  was  no  wind, — ^tlio 
water  was  smooth,  and  the  sun's  rays  glittered  on  tho 
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floating  patches  of  ice,  which  grated  against  the  sides 
of  the  wherrj,  as  we  cut  through  them  with  our  sharp 
prow.  Although  we  hod  the  tide  with  us,  it  was 
three  hours  before  we  gained  the  ship.  The  mate  paid 
the  fare,  and  gave  us  something  to  di-ink;  and  wo 
passed  an  hour  or  more  warming  ourselves  at  the 
caboose,  and  talking  with  the  seamen.  At  last  a  breeze 
sprung  up,  and  the  captain  ordered  the  men  to  get  the 
ship  under  weigh.  We  shoved  ofi^  the  tide  having 
flowed  some  time,  expecting  to  be  back  to  Greenwich 
before  dark. 

But  it  clouded  over ;  and  a  heavy  snow-storm  came 
on,  so  that  we  could  not  see  in  what  direction  we  were 
pulling  ;  the  wind  blew  very  fresh,  and  it  was  piercing 
cold ;  however,  we  pulled  as  hard  as  we  could,  not  only 
to  get  back  again,  but  to  keep  ourselves  from  freezing. 
Unfortunately,  we  had  lost  too  much  time  on  board  of 
the  vessel ;  and,  what  with  that  and  the  delay  arising 
from  the  snow-storm  preventing  us  pulling  straight 
back,  the  ebb-tide  made  again  before  we  had  gained 
more  than  two-thirds  of  our  way.  We  were  now 
nearly  worn  out  with  the  severe  cold  and  fatigue,  but 
we  pulled  hard,  keeping  as  close  in-shore  as  wo  could. 
It  was  necessary,  at  the  end  of  one  reach,  to  cross  over 
to  the  other  side  of  the  river ;  and,  in  so  doing,  we 
were  driven  by  the  tide  against  a  large  buoy,  when  tho 
wherry  filled  and  upset  in  an  instant  We  both  con- 
trived to  cling  on  to  her,  as  she  was  turned  bottom  up ; 
and  away  we  were  swept  down  among  the  drifting  ice, 
the  snow-storm  still  continuing  to  beat  down  on  our 
heads.  I  was  nearly  frozen  before  I  could  climb  on 
the  bottom  of  the  wherry ;  which  I  at  last  contrived 
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to  do,  but  the  waterman  could  only  hold  on.  There 
we  both  wore,  shiyering  and  shaking ;  the  wind  pierc- 
ing through  our  wet  clothes, — the  snow  beating  down 
on  us,  and  our  feet  freezing  among  the  drifting  ice — 
borne  away  with  the  tide  towards  the  mouth  of  the 
river — not  able  to  see  two  yards  before  us,  or  likely 
to  bo  seen  by  any  one,  so  as  to  be  assisted.  We  were 
too  cold  to  speak,  but  remained  in  silence,  looking  at 
each  other,  and  with  no  pleasant  forebodings  as  to  our 
fate.  The  ice  now  formed  in  largo  masses ;  the  icicles 
hung  from  our  clothes,  and  all  sense  was  lost  in  our 
extremities.  It  was  now  dark  as  pitch ;  and  so  feeble 
were  we  that  it  waa  with  difficulty  we  could  keep  in 
our  positions.  At  last  the  storm  abated,  the  sky 
cleared  up,  and  the  bright  full  moon  shone  in  the 
heavens ;  but  our  case  appeared  hopeless, — we  felt  that 
before  morning  wo  must  perish.  I  tried  to  say  what 
prayers  I  had  learnt  by  hearing  my  sister  say  them ; 
but  my  teeth  chattered,  and  I  could  only  think  them. 
At  last  I  perceived  a  vessel  at  anchor — the  tide  was 
sweeping  us  past, — we  were  close  to  her,  and  I  con- 
trived to  cry  out ; — but  there  was  no  reply.  Again  I 
screamed,  but  it  was  in  vain.  They  were  all  in  their 
warm  beds ;  while  we  floated  past,  freezing  to  death. 
My  hopes,  which  had  been  raised,  and  which  had 
occasioned  my  heart  to  resume  its  beating,  now  sank 
down  again,  and  I  gave  myself  up  in  despair.  I  burst 
into  tears;  and  before  the  tears  had  rolled  half  way 
down  my  cheeks  they  had  frozen  hard.  "I  am  indeed 
*  Poor  Jack '  now,*'  tiiought  I ;  **  I  shall  never  seo  my 
father  or  Virginia  any  more."  As  I  thought  so,  I  saw 
another  vessel  ahead  of   us.    I  summoned    all  my 
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Btrengtii,  and  called  out  long  before  wo  floated  past 
her.  The  light  wind  bore  my  voice  down  ;  there  was 
a  man  on  deck,  and  ho  heard  it ;  he  walked  forward 
and  I  perceived  him  looking  over  the  bows.  I  halloood 
again,  to  direct  his  attention  to  where  wo  were ;  for 
our  wherry  was  so  incrustcd  with  ice,  that  she  might 
have  been  taken  for  a  larger  piece  floating  by.  I  saw 
him  turn  away,  and  heard  him  thump  with  a  handspike 
on  the  deck.  How  my  heart  bounded !  I  almost  felt 
warm.  As  wo  were  passing  the  vessel,  I  cried  out 
again  and  again,  and  the  man  answered  me — 

**  Ay,  ay,  hold  on  for  a  minute  or  two,  and  111  send 
for  you." 

"  Wo  aro  saved  !'*  I  cried  to  the  waterman ;  but  he 
was  quite  insensible,  apparently  frozen  stiff  where  he 
was  dinging.  In  a  few  minutes  I  heard  the  sound  of 
oarSy  and  then  they  stopped;  the  boat  came  quietly 
alongside,  that  they  might  not  by  the  shock  throw  us 
off  info  tho  water  ;  they  dragged  us  both  in,  and  took 
-OS  on  board,  poured  a  glass  of  brandy  down  our  throats, 
stripped  off  our  frozen  clothes,  chafed  our  limbs,  and 
put  us  between  the  hot  blankets  which  they  had  just 
left.  As  soon  as  I  was  in  bed,  tho  mate  made  me 
drink  a  tumbler  of  hot  grog,  and  left  me.  I  soon  fell 
into  a  deep  sleep,  long  before  they  had  ceased  their 
attempts  to  restore  vitality  to  my  companion ;  which 
at  last  they  did.  When  I  awoke  the  next  morning,  I 
was  quite  well ;  and  the  waterman  was  also  recovering, 
although  not  able  to  leave  his  hammock.  The  mate 
who  had  had  tho  watch  and  had  saved  us  told  me  that 
tho  wherry  was  safe  on  board ;  and,  as  the  ship  was 
bound  up  the  river,  that  we  had  better  remain  where 
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we  wore.  I  uarraied  our  accident;  and  my  clothes 
liaving  been  dried  at  the  caboose,  I  dressed  myself, 
and  went  on  deck.  Mj  companion,  the  waterman,  did 
not  escape  so  well ;  his  foot  was  frost-bitten,  and  ho 
lost  four  of  his  toes  before  he  recovered.  It  was 
singular  that  he,  who  was  a  man  grown  up,  should 
suffer  so  much  more  than  I  did.  I  cannot  account  for 
it,  except  that  my  habit  of  always  being  in  the  water 
had  hardened  me  more  to  the  cold.  We  remained  on 
board  two  days,  during  which  we  were  treated  with 
great  kindness. 

It  was  a  fine  bright  morning  when,  as  the  ship  was 
passing  the  Hospital,  we  shoved  the  wherry  off,  and 
landed  at  the  steps;  and,  when  wo  jumped  out,  wo 
were  greeted  by  all  who  were  standing  there.  Wo  had 
very  naturally  been  given  up  for  lost.  They  supposed 
that  we  had  perished  in  the  snow-storm.  Old  Ben 
was  among  those  who  were  standing  at  the  steps,  and 
he  walked  up  with  me  towards  my  mother's  house. 

^  I  did  go  to  the  old  woman  and  break  the  matter  to 
her  in  a  becoming  way,  Jack,"  said  Ben ;  '*  but  I  can't 
say  that  she  appeared  to  take  it  much  to  heart,  and 
that's  the  truth.  Had  it  been  little  Jenny,  she'd  have 
cried  her  eyes  out." 

I  arrived  at  JB'isher's  Alley,  and  the  neighbours  looked 
out;  and  as  I  nodded  to  them,  they  cried,  **Why, 
here's  Jack  come  back  again.  Where  have  you  been 
to,  Jack  ?"  This  passing  from  mouth  to  mouth,  at  last 
reached  my  mother's  ears ;  she  looked  out,  and  saw  me 
and  old  Ben  close  to  the  door. 

"Here  be  your  son,  Misses,"  said  Ben;  "so  you 
may  thank  God  for  his  mercy." 
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But  my  motlier  did  not  appear  to  be  very  thankful. 
She  turned  round  and  went  in  ;  I  followed  her,  while 
Ben  was  standing  at  the  door  in  amazement  at  her  not 
flying  to  me  and  kissing  me.  On  the  contrary,  she 
must  have  been  angry  at  my  return;  for  she  com- 
menced singing — 

"  Jack  and  Gill  went  up  the  hill 
To  fetch  a  pail  of  water ; 
Jack  fell  down  and  broke  his  crown, 
And  QUI  came  tumbling  alter/* 

And  then  she  broke  out — "  And  where  have  you  been, 
you  good-for-nothing  boy,  all  this  time  ?  putting  me  to 
all  this  useless  expense  that  you  have ;  all  my  money 
thrown  away  for  nothing."  I  looked  at  the  table,  and 
perceived  that  she  had  been  making  a  black  dress  and 
bonnet,  to  put  little  Virginia  into  mourning ;  for  she 
never  let  slip  an  opportunity  to  dress  out  my  sister. 

**  Fifteen  good  shillings  thrown  away  and  lost — all 
by  your  coming  back.  Your  sister  would  have  looked 
60  beautiful  and  interesting  in  it.  Poor  child!  and 
now  she  will  be  disappointed.  Never  mind,  my 
darling,  you  may  have  to  wear  them  soon  yet,  if  he 
goes  on  this  way." 

Virginia  did  not  seem  to  mind  it  at  all ;  she  was 
kissing  and  patting  me,  and  was  delighted  to  see  mo 
again.  But  my  mother  took  her  by  the  hand,  and 
catching  up  the  half-made  dress  and  bonnet  in  her 
other,  walked  away  up  stairs  to  her  room,  singing — 

**  T^^re  was  an  old  man  who  lived  under  a  hill. 
And  if  he'ri  not  dead  he  liyes  there  stilL" 


4< 


So  much  for  motherly  love !    Dang  it,  what's  her 
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heart  mado  of?"  said  a  Yoicc.  I  turnod  round;  it  was 
old  Ben,  who  had  been  an  unobserved  spectator  of  tho 
scene. 


CHAPTEE  X. 

IS  WHICn  I  NARRATE  WILAT  I  CONSIDER  THE  MOST  POBTTNATE 
INCIDENT  IN  MY  LIFE;  AND  BEN  TUB  'WHALER  CONFIDES  TO 
HE  A  VERY  STRANGE  UI6T0UY. 

Among  the  pensioners  there  was  one  with  whom  I 
must  make  the  reader  acquainted,  as  he  will  be  an 
important  person  in  this  narrative.  Ilis  name  was 
Peter  Anderson,  a  north  coimtryman,  I  believe,  from 
Greenock :  he  had  been  gunner's  mate  in  the  service 
for  many  years;  and,  having  been  severely  wounded 
in  an  action,  he  had  been  sent  to  Greenwich.  Ho  was 
a  boatswain  in  Greenwich  Hospital;  that  is,  he  had 
charge  of  a  ward  of  twenty-five  men;  and  Ben  tho 
Whaler  Lad  lately  been  appointed  one  of  the  boat- 
swain's mates  under  him.  He  was  a  very  good  scholar, 
and  had  read  a  great  deal.  You  could  hardly  put  any 
question  to  him  but  you  would  got  from  him  a  satis- 
factory sort  of  an  answer ;  and  ho  was  generally  re- 
ferred to  in  all  points  of  dispute,  especially  in  matters 
connected  with  the  service,  which  he  liad  at  his  fingers* 
cuds;  and,  moreover,  he  was  a  very  religious,  good 
man.  I  never  heard  him  swear,  but  correct  all  those 
who  did  so  in  his  presence.  He  had  saved  some  money 
in  the  service ;  the  interest  of  which,  with  his  allowances 
as  boatswain,  enabled  him  to  obtain  many  little  com- 
forts, and  to  be  generous  to  others.  Before  Ben  was 
shifted  over  to  Anderson's  ward,  which  he  was  when  ho 
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vu  appointed  boatswain's  mats  under  him,  they  had 
not  boon  well  acqoamted;  bat  eince  that  titne  they 
were  almoet  alnays  together ;  bo  that  now  I  knew 
AndcTBon,  which  I  did  not  before,  eioopt  by  sight.  He 
was  a  very  venerable-looking  old  man,  with  grey  locks 
cnrling  down  on  his  shooldere,  hnt  rery  stoat  and  ' 
hoarty ;  and,  as  Ben  had  told  him  all  about  me,  he 
took  notice  of  me,  and  appeared  also  to  take  an  iaterest. 
When  I  came  back,  after  the  proTidential  escape  I  have 
mentioned  in  the  last  chapter,  Ben  had  narrated  to  him 
the  conduct  of  my  mother ;  andadayoi  twoaftorwards, 
when  the  frost  had  broken  up,  and  they  were  both 
sitting  down,  basking  in  the  sun,  which  was  shining 
bright,  I  went  up  to  them. 

"Well,  Jack,"  said  old  Ben,  "are  you  ready  for 
another  trip  down  the  river  ?" 

"  I  hope  I  shall  earn  my  siipenco  at  an  oasior  rate 
if  I  do  go,"  replied  I. 

"  It  was  wonderfnl  that  yon  were  saved,  boy,"  said 
Peter  Anderaon ;  "  and  you  ought  to  be  very  thankful 
to  the  Omniscient. " 

I  stared  ;  for  I  had  never  hoard  that  term  applied  to 
the  Deity. 

"  Toa  mean  Qod,  don't  you  ?"  said  I,  nt  last ;  for  I 
thought  he  couldn't  mean  any  other. 

"Yea,  boy;  has  not  your  mother  taught  yon  that 

"She  never  would  teach  me  anything.  AH  the 
prayets  I  know  I  have  stolon  from  my  sister." 

"  And  what  do  you  know.  Jack  ?" 

"  I  know  '  Our  Father,'  and  '  Now  I  lay  me  down  to 
deept'  and  I  beUeve  that  is  sll." 
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"  How  old  are  you  now,  Jack  ?" 

« I  am  three  years  older  than  YirgiDia  ;  she,  I  heard 
my  mother  say,  was  six  the  other  day,— then  I  sappoeo 
Tm  nine." 

**  Do  you  know  your  letters  f* 

*'  Tes,  some  of  Ihem ;  I  learnt  them  on  the  boats." 

"  But  you  cannot  read  ?** 

"  No,  not  a  word." 

**  Has  your  mother  ever  told  you  of  the  Bible  ?" 

"  Not  me ;  but  IVe  heard  her  tell  Virginia  about 
it;' 

"  Don*t  you  ever  go  to  church  T 

*'  No,  never.  Mother  takes  little  Virginia ;  but  she 
says  I'm  too  ragged  and  ungenteeL" 

''  Why  does  your  mother  neglect  you  ?  I  suppose 
you  are  a  bad  boy  ?" 

"  That  he*s  not,"  interrupted  Ben ;  "  that's  not  the 
reason.  But  we  must  not  talk  about  that  now ;  only 
I  must  take  Jack's  part.     Go  on,  Peter." 

"Would  you  like  to  learn  to  read,  Jack?"  said 
Anderson ;  ^^  and  would  you  like  to  hoar  me  read  the 
Bible  to  you,  until  you  can  read  it  yourself?" 

"  Indeed  I  would,"  replied  I.  **  There's  many  of 
the  boys  on  the  beach,  smaller  than  me,  who  can  both 
read  and  write." 

Pet<)r  Anderson  then  told  me  that  he  would  teach 
mc,  provided  I  behaved  myself  well.  He  desired  I 
would  come  to  his  cabin  every  afternoon  at  six  o'clock, 
a  time  which  interfered  little  with  my  avocation  of 
*'Poor  Jack,"  and  that  he  would  give  mo  a  lesson, 
''ibre  he  had  finished  talking,  one  of  the  lieutenants 

elhe  hospital  sent  for  him ;  and  Ben  remained  behind. 
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lo  point  out  to  me  how  valoablo  my  knowing  how  to 
read  and  write  might  one  daj  prove  to  me. 

*'  I've  no  laming  myself,  Jack,"  said  he ;  "  and  I 
know  the  loss  of  it.  Had  I  known  how  to  read  and 
write  I  might  have  been  something  better  than  a  poor 
Greenwich  pensioner  ;  but,  nevertheless,  I'm  thankful 
that  I*m  no  worse.  Ever  since  I've  been  a  man  grown 
Tve  only  r^retted  it  once, — and  that  s  been  all  my 
life.  Why,  Jack,  I'd  give  this  right  arm  of  mine— to 
be  sure,  it's  no  great  things  now ;  but  once  it  could 
send  a  harpoon  in  up  to  the  hilt — but  still  a  right  arm 
is  a  right  arm  to  the  end  of  your  days ;  and  I'd  give  it 
with  pleasure,  if  I  only  knew  how  to  read  and  write ; — 
nay,  I  wouldn't  care  about  the  writing ;  but  if  I  could 
only  read  print,  Jack,  I'd  give  it ;  for  then  I  could  read 
the  Bible,  as  Peter  Anderson  does.  Why,  Jack,  when 
we  do  go  to  chapel  on  Sunday,  there's  not  one  in  ten 
of  US  who  can  follow  the  parson  with  his  book ;  all  we 
can  do  is  to  listen ;  and  when  he  has  done  speaking, 
we  are  done  also,  and  must  wait  till  he  preaches  again. 
Don't  I  feel  ashamed,  then,  Jack,  at  not  being  able  to 
read ;  and  ought  not  they  to  feel  proud  who  can ; — ^no, 
not  proud,  but  thankful?*  We  don't  think  of  the 
Bible  much  in  our  younger  days,  boy ;  but  when  wo 
are  tripping  our  anchor  for  the  other  world,  we  long 
to  read  away  our  doubts  and  misgivings ;  and  it's  the 
only  chart  you  can  navigate  by  safely.  I  think  a 
parent  has  much  to  answer  for   that  don't  teach  its 

*  Ben's  observations  were  true  at  the  time  he  spoke  :  but  this 
is  no  longer  the  case.  So  much  more  general  has  education 
booome,  that  now,  in  a  ship's  company,  at  least  five  out  of  seven 
can  read. 
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child  to  read;  but  I  must  not  blame  my  father  oc 
mother,  for  I  never  knew  them." 

**  Never  knew  them  ?*' 

''  No,  boy,  no.  My  father  and  mother  left  me  whon 
I  was  one  year  old ;  he  was  drowned ;  and  my  mothor 
— she  died  too,  poor  soul  f 

"  How  did  your  mother  die,  Ben  ?'* 

''It's  a  sad,  sad  story.  Jack,  and  I  cannot  bear  to 
think  of  it ;  it  was  told  me  long  afterwards,  by  one  who 
little  thought  to  whom  he  was  speaking." 

**  Do  tell  me,  Ben." 

"You're  too  young,  boy,  for  such  a  tale — it's  too 
shocking." 

"  Was  it  worse  than  being  froze  to  death,  as  I  nearly 
was  the  other  day  ?" 

"  Tes,  my  lad,  worse  than  that ;  although,  for  one  so 
young  as  you  are,  that  was  quite  bad  enough." 

"  Well,  Ben,  I  wo'n't  ask  you  to  tell  me,  if  it  pains 
you  to  toll  it.     But  you  did  not  do  wrong?" 

*'  How  could  a  baby  of  two  years  old  do  wrong  ?  and 
five  thousand  miles  off  at  the  time,  you  little  fool? 
Well,  I  don't  know  if  I  wo'n't  toU  you.  Jack,  after  all ; 
because  you  will  then  find  out  that  there's  a  comfort  in 
reading  the  Bible — but  you  must  promise  me  never  to 
speak  about  it.  I'm  a  foolish  old  fellow  to  tell  it  to 
you,  Jack,  I  do  believe ;  but  I'm  fond  of  you,  boy,  and 
I  don't  like  to  say  *no'  to  you.  Now  come  to  an 
anchor  close  to  mo.  The  bells  are  ringing  for  dinner. 
I  shall  lose  my  meal,  but  you  will  not  lose  your  story, 
and  there  will  be  no  fear  of  interruption. 

*«  liy  father  was  brought  up  to  tho  sea.  Jack,  and 
\7as  a  smart  yoimg  man  till  ho  was  about  thirty ;  when 
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a  fiJl  from  the  mainyard  disabled  him  from  hard  duty 
and  going  aloft ;  but  still  ho  had  been  brought  up  to 
sea,  and  was  fit  for  nothing  on  shore.  So,  as  he  was  a 
dean  likely  fellow,  he  obtained  the  situation  of  purser's 
steward  in  an  Indiaman.  After  that,  he  was  captain's 
steward  on  board  of  sovcral  ships.  Ho  sailed  ori- 
ginally from  Yarmouth;  and,  going  home,  after  a 
▼oyage,  to  see  his  relations,  ho  fell  in  with  my  mother, 
and  they  were  spliced.  Ho  was  very  fond  of  his  wife ; 
and  I  believe  she  was  a  very  true  and  good  woman, 
equally  fond  of  him.  He  went  to  sea  again,  and  I  was 
bom.  He  made  another  voyage  to  India ;  and;  when 
ho  came  back,  I  was  two  years  old«  I  do  not  recollect 
liim  or  my  mother.  My  father  had  agreed  to  sail  to 
the  West  Indies  as  captain's  steward,  and  the  captain, 
with  whom  he  had  sailed  before,  consented  that  he 
should  take  his  wife  with  him,  to  attend  upon  the  lady 
passengers ;  so  I  was  left  at  Yarmouth,  and  put  out  to 
nurse  till  they  come  back — but  they  never  came  back. 
Jack ;  and,  as  soon  as  I  can  recollect,  I  found  myself 
in  the  workhouse,  and,  when  old  enough,  was  sent  to 
sea.  1  had  been  told  that  my  father  and  mother  had 
been  lost  at  sea,  but  no  one  could  tell  me  how — and  I 
thought  little  more  about  it,  for  I  had  never  known 
them ;  and  those  we  don't  know  we  do  not  love  or  care 
for,  be  they  father  or  mother. 

"  Well,  I  had  sailed  four  or  five  voyages  to  the  north, 
in  the  whalers,  and  was  then  about  twenty-five  years 
old,  when  I  thought  I  would  go  back  to  Yannouth  and 
show  myself,  for  I  was  '  harpooner  and  steersman'  at 
that  early  age,  and  not  a  little  proud.  I  thought  I 
would  go  and  look  at  the  old  workhouse — for  it  wastho 
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only  thing  I  could  recollect — and  see  if  the  master  and 
mistress  were  still  alive,  for  they  wore  kind  to  me 
when  I  was  living  with  them.  I  went  to  Yarmouth,  as 
I  said :  there  was  the  workhouse ;  and  the  master  and 
mistress  both  alive ;  and  I  made  myself  known  to  them, 
and  the  old  people  looked  at  mo  through  their  spec- 
tacles, and  could  not  believe  that  I  could  possibly  be 
the  little  Ben  who  used  to  run  to  the  pump  for  water. 
I  had  money  in  my  pocket ;  and  I  liked  the  old  people, 
who  ofifered  me  all  they  could  give,  without  hopes  of 
receiving  anything  in  return  ;  and,  as  I  knew  nobody 
else,  I  used  to  live  much  with  them,  and  pay  them 
handsomely ;  I  gave  the  old  man  some  curiosities,  and 
the  old  woman  a  teapot,  and  so  on ;  and  I  remained  with 
them  till  it  was  time  for  me  to  sail  again.  Now  you 
see.  Jack,  among  the  old  folk  in  the  workhouse  was  a 
man  who  hod  been  at  sea ;  and  I  often  had  long  talks 
with  him,  and  gave  him  tobacco,  which  he  couldn't 
afford  to  buy,  for  they  don't  allow  it  in  a  workhouBe, 
which  is  a  great  hardship  ;  and  I  have  often  thought 
that  I  should  not  like  to  go  into  a  workhouse,  because  I 
never  could  have  a  bit  of  tobacco.  This  man's  hair 
was  as  white  as  snow,  much  too  white  for  his  age,  for 
he  was  more  decrepid  and  worn  out  than,  perhaps,  ho 
was  old.  He  had  come  home  to  his  parish,  and,  being 
unable  to  gain  his  living,  they  had  sent  him  to  the 
workhouse.  I  can't  understand  why  a  place  should  be 
called  a  workhouse  where  they  do  nothing  at  all. — Well, 
Charley,  as  they  called  him,  got  very  ill ;  and  they 
thought  ho  would  not  last  long — and  when  the  old 
people  were  busy  I  used  to  talk  a  great  deal  with  him ; 
he  was  generally  very  quiet  and  composed,  and  said 
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he  was  comfortable,  but  that  he  know  he  was  going 
fast. 

"*  But/  says  he,  *  here's  my  comfort ;'  and  he  pointed 
to  a  Bible  that  he  had  on  his  knees.  '  K  it  had  not 
been  for  this  book,*  said  ho,  '  I  do  think,  at  times,  I 
should  have  made  away  with  myself.' 

"  *  Why,'  says  I,  *  what  have  you  done  ?  Have  you 
been  very  wicked  ?' 

**  *  We  are  all  very  wicked,'  said  he ;  *  but  that's  not 
exactly  it — I  have  been  haunted  for  so  many  years,  that 
I  have  been  almost  driven  mad.' 

<4 1  Yfhj^'  said  I,  *  what  can  you  have  done  that  you 
should  have  been  haunted  ? — ^You  haVn't  committed 
murder,  have  you  ?' 

" '  Well,  I  don't  know  what  to  say,*  replied  he ;  *  if 
a  man  looks  on  and  don't  prevent  murder,  is  it  not  the 
same  ?  I  hav'n't  long  to  live,  and  I  feel  as  if  I  should 
be  happier  if  I  made  a  clean  breast  of  it,  for  I  have 
kept  tho  secret  a  long  while ;  and  I  think  that  you,  as 
a  sailor,  and  knowing  what  sailors  suffer,  may  have  a 
fellow-feeling ;  and  perhaps  you  will  tell  mo  (for  I'm 
somewhat  uneasy  about  it)  whether  you  think  that  I  am 
so  very  much  to  blame  in  the  business  ?  I've  suffered 
enough  for  it  these  many  years ;  and  I  trust  that  it  will 
not  be  forgotten  that  I  have  so,  when  I'm  called  up  to 
be  judged — as  we  all  shall,  if  this  book  is  true, — as  I 
fully  believe  it  to  be.' 

"  Here  he  appeared  to  be  a  good  deal  upset ;  but 
he  took  a  drink  of  water,  and  then  he  told  me  as 
follows : — 

"  *  About  twenty-three  years  ago,  I  was  seaman  on 
board  of  tho  William  and  Caroline,  West  Indiamaop 
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bound  to  Jamaica.  Wo  had  two  or  three  passengers 
on  board,  and  tlio  stoward's  wife  attended  upon  them. 
She  was  a  handsome,  tall  young  woman ;  and  when  sho 
and  her  husband  came  on  board,  they  told  me  they  had 
one  child,  which  they  had  left  at  home.  Now  Yar- 
mouth, you  see,  is  my  native  place ;  and,  although  I 
did  not  know  her  husband,  I  knew  her  family  very 
well ;  so  wo  were  very  intimate,  and  used  to  talk  about 
the  people  we  knew,  and  so  on.  I  mention  this,  in 
consequence  of  what  occurred  afterwards.  We  arrived 
very  safe  at  Jamaica,  and  remained,  as  usual,  some 
time  at  the  island  before  the  drogers  brought  round 
our  cargo,  and  then  we  again  sailed  for  England. 

"  *  Well,  we  got  clear  of  the  islands,  and  were  getting 
well  north,  when  there  came  on  a  terrible  gale  of  wind, 
which  dismasted  us;  and  for  three  weeks  we  were 
rolling  about  gunnel  under,  for  wo  were  very  heavily 
laden ;  and  we  lost  our  reckoning.  At  last  wo  found 
out  that  we  had  been  blown  down  among  the  reefs  to 
the  southward  of  the  Bahama  Isles.  We  had  at  one 
time  rigged  jury-masts,  but  unfortunately  the  gale  had 
blown  up  again,  and  carried  them  also  over  the  side ; 
and  we  had  no  means  of  doing  anything,  for  we  had  no 
more  small  spars  or  sails,  and  all  our  hopes  were  of 
falling  in  with  some  vessel  which  might  assist  us. 

" '  But  we  had  no  such  good  fortune ;  and  one  morn- 
ing, when  a  heavy  sea  was  running,  we  discovered  that 
it  was  bearing  us  down  upon  a  reef  of  rocks,  £rom  which 
there  was  no  chance  of  escape.  We  had  no  resource 
but  to  get  the  boats  out,  and  take  oiur  chance  in  them. 
The  captain  was  very  cool  and  collected ;  he  ordered 
eveiything  in  which  might  bo  requisite,  called  up  tho 
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men,  and  explained  to  thorn  his  intentions.  All  the 
water  and  provisions  were  put  into  the  launch,  for  the 
sea  ran  so  high  that  the  small  boats  could  not  carry 
them ;  and  it  was  intended  that  all  the  boats  should 
keep  company  till  it  moderated,  and  then  each  boat 
should  have  its  own  supply.  When  all  was  ready,  we 
were  told  off  to  our  respective  boats.  The  steward  and 
his  wife  were  to  be  in  the  same  boat  with  me,  and  I 
had  put  her  carefully  in  the  stem-sheets,  for  I  was  her 
great  friend.  Now  the  steward  was  called  out  by  the 
captain  to  go  for  something  which  had  been  forgotten ; 
and  while  he  was  away  the  ship  was  struck  by  a  heavy 
sea,  which  occasioned  such  a  breach  over  her  that  all 
was  in  confusion,  and,  to  prevent  the  small  boats  from 
swamping,  they  were  pushed  off.  The  launch  still  held 
on  for  the  captain,  who  hastened  in  with  the  mate  and 
the  steward,  for  they  were  the  only  three  left  on  board ; 
and  away  we  all  wont.  I  mention  this  as  the  cause 
why  the  steward  was  separated  (only  for  a  time,  as  we 
supposed)  from  his  wife.  We  had  not  been  clear  of 
the  ship  more  than  five  minutos  before  we  found  that 
we,  in  our  boat,  could  hardly  make  head  'gainst  the 
wind  and  swell,  which  bore  down  on  the  reef  close  to 
ns;  the  launch,  which  was  a  heavy-pulling  boat  and 
deeply  laden,  could  not ;  and  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
we  had  the  misery  to  see  her  in  the  breakers,  swallowed 
up  with  all  hands,  together  with  all  the  provisions  and 
water  for  our  sustenance.  I  will  not  attempt  to  describe 
the  agony  of  the  steward's  wife,  who  saw  her  husband 
perish  before  her  eyes.  She  fainted ;  and  it  was  a  long 
time  before  she  came  to  again ;  for  no  one  could  leave 
bifl  oar  for  a  minute  to  assist  her,  as  we  pulled  for  our 
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lives.  At  last  she  did  come  to.  Poor  thing !  I  felt  for 
her.  Towards  night  the  wind  lulled,  and  we  had  every 
appearance  of  fine  weather  comiDg  on;  but  we  had 
nothing  to  eat,  and  only  a  barrico  of  water  in  the  boat, 
and  we  were  quite  exhausted  with  fatigue. 

" '  We  knew  that  we  must  pull  to  the  northward,  and 
try  and  fetch  the  Bahama  Isles,  or,  perhaps,  some  of 
the  small  quays  to  the  southward  of  them,  where  we 
might  procure  turtle,  and,  perhaps,  water;  and  when 
the  sea  had  gone  down,  which  it  did  very  fast,  we  put 
the  head  of  our  boat  in  that  direction,  pulling  all  night. 
At  daybreak,  the  other  boat  was  not  to  be  seen  ;  it  was 
a  dead  calm,  but  there  was  still  a  long  heavy  swell — 
we  shared  out  some  water  and  rested  till  the  evening, 
and  then  we  took  to  our  oars  again. 

''  *  We  rowed  hard  till  the  morning,  but  when  the 
sun  rose  it  scorched  us  up ;  it  was  impossible  for  ns  to 
keep  to  our  oars  without  drinking,  and,  there  being  no 
one  to  take  the  conmiand,  our  water  was  all  gone ;  and 
we  had  not  gained  fifty  miles  to  the  northward.  On 
the  third  morning  we  laid  down  exhaiisted  at  the  bottom 
of  the  boat  —  we  were  dying  not  only  with  thirst  but 
with  hunger ;  we  had  agreed  that  when  night  came  on 
wo  would  take  to  the  oars  again ;  but  some  would,  and 
some  would  not ;  so  that,  at  last,  those  who  had  taken  to 
their  oars  would  pull  no  longer. 

^  '  The  steward's  wife  at  times  sang  psalms,  and  at 
times  wept ;  she  had  a  very  sweet  voice ;  but  her  lips 
were  soon  glued  together  for  want  of  water,  and  she 
could  sing  no  longer. 

^  <  When  the  sun  rose  on  the  fourth  day,  there  was 
no  vessel  to  be  seen :  some  were  raving  for  water^  and 
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others  sat  cronched  under  the  boat*s  thwarts  in  silent 
despair.  Bat,  towards  evening,  the  sky  clouded  over, 
and  there  fell  a  heavy  rain,  which  refreshed  us.  We 
took  the  gown  from  off  the  steward's  wife,  and  spread 
it,  and  caught  the  water ;  and  we  all  drank  until  our 
thirst  was  quenched,  —  even  our  wet  clothes  were  a 
comfort  to  us ;  —  still  we  were  gnawed  with  hunger. 
That  night  we  slept ;  but  the  next  morning  every  man's 
eyes  flashed,  and  we  all  looked  as  if  we  would  eat  each 
other ;  and  there  wore  whisperings  and  noddings  going 
on  in  the  bow  of  the  boat ;  and  a  negro  who  was  with 
us  took  out  his  knife,  and  sharpened  it  on  the  boat  s 
gunnel.  No  one  asked  him  why.  We  spoke  not,  but 
we  all  had  our  own  thoughts.  It  was  dreadful  to  look 
at  our  hollow  cheeks,  —  our  eyes  sunken  deep,  but 
glaring  like  red-hot  coals,  —  our  long  beards  and 
haggard  faces,  —  every  one  ready  to  raise  his  hand 
against  the  other.  The  poor  woman  never  complained 
or  said  a  word  after  she  left  ofif  singing,  —  her  thoughts 
appeared  elsewhere.  She  sat  for  hours  motionless,  with 
her  eyes  fixed  on  the  still  blue  water,  as  if  she  would 
pisree  its  depth. 

^  *  At  last  the  negro  came  aft ;  and  we  were  each  upon 
our  guard  as  he  passed  us,  for  we  had  seen  him  sharpen 
bis  knife.  He  went  to  the  stem-sheets,  where  the  poor 
woman  sat,  and  we  all  knew  what  he  intended  to  do  — 
for  he  only  acted  our  own  thoughts.  She  was  still 
banging  over  the  gunnel,  with  her  eyes  fixed  down- 
wards, and  she  heeded  not  his  approach :  he  caught 
ber  by  the  hair,  and  dragged  her  bead  towards  him. 
She  then  held  out  ber  arms  towards  me,  fiiintly  calling 
flue  by  name ;  but  I — shame  on  me ! — remained  sitting 
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on  the  after-thwart.  The  negro  thrust  his  knifo  into 
her  neck,  below  the  ear ;  and,  as  soon  as  he  had  divided 
the  artery,  he  glued  his  thick  lips  to  the  gash,  and 
sucked  her  blood. 

"  ^  When  the  deed  was  done,  others  rose  up  and 
would  have  shared ;  but  the  negro  kept  his  white  eyes 
directed  towai'ds  them  —  one  arm  thrust  out,  with  his 
knife  pointed  at  them,  as  he  slaked  his  thirst,  while,  with 
his  other  round  her  waist,  ho  supported  her  dying  frame. 
The  attitude  was  that  of  fondness,  while  the  deed  was 
—  murder.  Ho  appeared  as  if  he  were  caressing  her, 
while  her  life's  blood  poured  into  his  throat.  At  last 
wo  all  drew  our  knives ;  and  the  negro  knew  that  he 
must  resign  his  prey,  or  his  life.  He  dropped  the 
woman,  and  she  fell,  with  her  face  forward,  at  my  feet. 
She  was  quite  dead.  Aijid  then  —  our  hunger  was 
relieved. 

"  '  Three  days  passed  away,  and  again  we  were  mad 
for  want  of  water,  —  when  we  saw  a  vesseL  We  shouted, 
and  shook  hands,  and  threw  out  the  oars,  and  pulled  as 
if  we  had  never  suffered.  It  was  still  calm,  and,  as  wo 
approached  the  vessel,  we  threw  what  remained  of  the 
poor  woman  into  the  sea ;  and  the  sharks  finished  what 
we  had  left.  We  agreed  to  say  nothing  about  her ;  for 
we  were  ashamed  of  ourselves. 

"  *  Now,  I  did  not  murder,  but  I  did  not  prevent  it ; 
and  I  have  ever  since  been  haunted  by  this  poor  woman. 
I  see  her  and  the  negro  constantly  before  me ;  and  then 
I  think  of  what  passed,  and  I  turn  sick.  I  feel  that  I 
ought  to  have  saved  her,  —  she  is  always  holding  out 
her  arms  to  me,  and  I  hear  her  f^ntly  call  *'  Charles," — 
then  I  read  my  Bible — and  she  disappears,  and  I  feel 
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as  if  I  were  forgiven.  —  Tell  mo,  what  do  you  think, 
messmate?' 

**  *  Why,*  replied  I,  *  sarcumstances  will  mako  us  do 
what  we  otherwise  would  never  think  possible.  I  never 
was  in  such  a  predicament;  and,  therefore,  can't  tell 
what  people  may  be  brought  to  do  —  but  tell  mc, 
messmate,  what  was  the  name  of  the  poor  woman  ?* 

"  '  The  husband's  name  was  Ben  Bivers.' 

"  *  Bivers,  did  you  say  T  replied  I,  struck  all  of  a 
heap. 

"  *  Yes,*  replied  he ;  *  that  was  her  name ;  she  was 
of  this  town; — but  never  mind  the  name,  —  tell  mo 
what  you  think,  messmate  ?' 

"  *  Well,'  says  I  (for  I  was  quite  bewildered),  '  I'll 
tell  you  what,  old  fellow  —  as  far  as  I'm  consamed, 
you  have  my  forgiveness,  and  now  I  must  wish  you 
good-bye  —  and  I  pray  to  God  that  we  may  never  meet 
again.' 

^  *  Stop  a  little/  said  he ;  '  don't  leave  me  this  way 
—  Ah  I  I  see  how  it  is — you  think  I'm  a  murderer.' 

«  •  No  I  don't,'  replied  I ;  *  not  exactly  —  still  there'll 
be  no  hann  in  your  reading  your  Bible.' 

^  And  so  I  got  up,  and  walked  out  of  the  room  —  for 
yoa  see,  Jack,  although  he  mayn't  have  been  so  much 
to  blame,  still  I  didn't  like  to  be  in  company  with  a 
man  who  had  eaten  up  my  own  mother  f* 

Hiere  Ben  paused,  and  sighed  deeply.  I  was  so  much 
shocked  with  the  narrative,  that  I  could  not  say  a  word. 
At  last  Ben  continued : — 

**I  couldn't  stay  in  the  room  —  I  couldn't  stay 
in  the  workhouse.  I  couldn't  even  stay  in  the  town. 
Before  the  day  closed,  I  was  out  of  it  —  and  I  have 
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never  been  there  since.  Now,  Jack,  I  must  go  in  — 
remember  what  I  have  said  to  you ;  and  lam  to  read 
your  Bible." 

I  promised  tbat  I  would,  and  that  very  eyoning  I  had 
my  first  lesson  from  Peter  Anderson  —  and  I  continued 
to  receiye  them  until  I  could  read  weU.  Ho  then 
taught  me  to  write  and  cipher ;  but  before  I  could  do 
the  latter  many  events  occurred,  which  must  be  made 
known  to  the  reader. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

IK  WmCH  DB.  TADPOLE  LETS  OUT  SOUE  VEBT  NOVEL  H0DB6  OV 
MEDICAL  TREATMENT,  WmCH  ABE  ATTENDED  WITH  TmC 
OBEATEST  SUCCESS. 

Such  a  change  has  taken  place  since  I  can  first 
recollect  Greenwich,  that  it  will  be  somewhat  difficult 
for  me  to  mako  the  reader  aware  of  my  localities. 
Narrow  streets  have  been  pulled  down,  handsome 
buildings  erected  —  new  hotels  in  lieu  of  small  inns  — 
gay  shops  have  now  usurped  those  which  were  furnished 
only  with  articles  necessary  for  the  outfit  of  the 
seamen.  Formerly,  long  stages,  with  a  basket  to  hold 
six  behind,  and  dillies  which  plied  at  the  Elephant 
and  Castle,  were  the  usual  land  conveyances — now 
they  have  made  place  for  railroads  and  omnibuses. 
Formerly,  the  wherry  conveyed  the  mariner  and  his 
wife  with  his  sea-chest  down  to  the  landing-place  — 
now  steamboats  pour  out  their  hundreds  at  a  trip. 
Even  the  view  from  Greenwich  is  much  changed,  hero 
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and  there  broken  in  upon  by  the  high  towers  of  shot 
and  other  manufactories,  or  some  large  building  which 
rises  boldly  in  the  distance ;  while  the  Dreadnonghf  s 
splendid  frame  fills  up  half  the  river,  and  she  that  was 
used  to  deal  out  death  and  destruction  with  her  terrible 
rows  of  teeth  is  now  dedicated  by  humanity  to  succour 
and  relieve. 

I  mention  this  because  the  house  in  which  Dr.  Tad- 
pole formerly  lived  no  longer  exists ;  and  I  wish  par- 
ticularly to  describe  it  to  the  reader. 

When  I  left  Greenwich  in  1817  or  1818,  it  was  still 
standing,  although  certainly  in  a  very  dilapidated 
state.  I  will  however  give  a  slight  sketch  of  it,  as  it 
is  deeply  impressed  on  my  memory. 

It  was  a  tall  narrow  building  of  dark  red  brick, 
much  ornamented,  and  probably  built  in  the  time  of 
Queen  Elizabeth.  It  had  two  benches  on  each  side 
the  door ;  for,  previous  to  Tadpole's  taking  possession 
of  it,  it  had  been  an  alehouse,  and  much  frequented  by 
seamen.  The  doctor  had  not  removed  these  benches, 
as  they  were  convenient,  when  the  weather  was  fine, 
for  those  who  waited  for  medicine  or  advice;  and 
moreover,  being  a  jocular,  sociable  man,  he  liked 
people  to  sit  down  there,  and  would  often  converse 
with  them.  Indeed,  this  assisted  much  to  bring  him 
into  notice,  and  made  him  so  well  known  among  the 
humbler  dosses,  that  none  of  them,  if  they  required 
medicine  or  advice,  ever  thought  of  going  to  any  one 
but  Dr.  Tadpole.  He  was  very  liberal  and  kind,  and 
I  believe  there  was  hardly  a  poor  person  in  the  town 
who  was  not  in  his  debt,  for  he  never  troubled  them 
mnoh  about  payment    He  had  some  little  property  of 
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hia  own,  or  lie  never  could  have  carried  on  such  a 
losing  concern  as  his  business  really  must  have  been 
to  hiuL  In  early  life  he  had  been  a  surgeon  in  tho 
navy,  and  was  said,  and  I  belieyo  with  justice,  to  be 
▼ery  clever  in  his  profession.  In  defending  himself 
against  some  act  of  oppression  on  the  part  of  his  captain 
— for  in  those  times  the  service  was  very  different  to 
what  it  is  now — ^he  had  incurred  the  displeasure  of  tho 
Navy  Board,  and  had  left  the  service.  His  enemies  (for 
oven  tho  doctor  had  his  enemies)  asserted  that  he  was 
tamed  out  of  the  service ;  his  friends,  that  ho  left  tho 
service  in  disgust;  after  all  a  matter  of  little  con- 
sequence. The  doctor  is  now  gone,  and  has  left  behind 
him  in  the  town  of  Greenwich  a  character  for  charity 
and  generosity  of  which  no  one  can  deprive  him.  He 
was  buried  in  Greenwich  churchyard ;  and  never  was 
there,  perhaps,  such  a  numerous  procession  as  volun- 
tarily followed  his  remains  to  the  grave.  The  poor 
fully  paid  him  the  dobt  of  gratitude,  if  they  did  not 
pay  him  thoir  other  debts;  and  when  his  will  was 
opened,  it  was  found  that  ho  had  released  them  all  from 
iho  latter.  Peace  be  to  him,  and  honour  to  his  worth ! 
The  shop  of  Doctor  Tadpole  was  fitted  up  in  a  very 
ourious  manner,  and  excited  a  great  deal  of  admiraticm. 
During  his  service  afloat,  he  had  collected  various 
olxjects  of  natural  history,  which  he  had  set  up  or 
prepared  himself:  the  lower  row  of  bottles  in  the 
windows  were  full  of  snakes,  lizards,  and  other 
reptiles;  the  second  tier  of  bottles  in  the  window 
were  the  same  as  are  now  generally  seen  —  large 
globes  containing  blue  and  yellow  mixtures,  with  gold 
hiefroglyphics  outside  of  them;  but  between  each  of 
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these  botUes  was  a  stuffed  animal  of  Bome  kiud, 
generally  a  bdibII  monkey,  or  of  that  doBcription.  Tho 
third  roir  of  bottles  was  the  most  incompiehenrable ; 
no  OQe  could  toll  wliat  was  in  thorn ;  and  the  doctor, 
when  asked,  would  laugh  and  shake  his  hoad ;  this 
made  the  women  very  curions.  I  beliovo  they  trere 
chiefly  preparations  of  the  stomach,  and  other  portions 
of  the  interior  of  the  animal  frame ;  but  the  doctor 
always  said  that  it  was  his  row  of  "  secrets :"  and  used 
to  amnso  himself  with  evading  the  questions  ot  the 
other  SOX.  There  were  some  larger  specimens  of 
natural  history  Hnspendcd  &om  the  ceiling,  chiefly  ■ 
akulla  and  bonee  of  animals ;  and  on  the  sbelvee  inside 
a  greet  variety  of  stones  and  pebbles  and  fr^montB 
of  marble  figures,  which  the  doctor  hod  picked  ap,  I 
believe,  in  the  Mediterranean ;  altt^ther  the  shop  was 
K  strange  medley,  and  made  people  stare  very  much 
vhen  they  came  into  it.  The  doctor  kept  on  old 
woman  to  cook  and  clean  the  house,  and  his  boy  Tom, 
whom  I  have  already  mentioned.  Tom  was  a  good- 
nstnrod  lad,  and,  as  his  master  said,  very  fond  of 
liquorice ;  but  the  doctor  used  to  laugh  at  that  (when 
Tom  was  not  by),  saying,  "It's  very  true  that  Tom 
cribs  my  liquorice;  but  I  will  say  this  for  Mm,  he  is 
Tery  honest  about  jalap  and  rhubcai,  and  I  have  never 
misaed  a  grain." 

Next  door  to  Ibe  doctor  lived  another  person,  who 
kept  a  small  tobacconist's  shop,  which  was  a  fovonrite 
reaort  of  the  pensioners  and  other  poor  people,  Sho 
was  as  Irishwoman,  with  the  strong  accent  of  her 
oonntry,  a  widow  by  her  own  account.  Who  her 
btuband  had  been  vras  not  satisfactorily  known  :  if  tho 
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question  was  put,  she  always  evaded  it  as  mnch  as 
possible.  All  she  said  was  that  his  name  was  St  Felix^ 
and  that  he  had  been  of  no  profession.  She  was  about 
twenty-two  or  twenty-three,  very  handsome,  and  very 
pleasing  in  her  manners,  which  was  perhaps  one  cause 
of  the  surmises  and  scandal  which  were  continually 
afloat  Some  said  that  her  husband  was  still  alive; 
others,  that  he  had  been  transported  for  seven  years ; 
and  many  (and  among  them  my  mother)  declared  that 
she  could  not  produce  her  **  marriage  lines."  Indeed, 
there  was  no  end  to  ill-natured  reports,  as  always  will 
be  the  case,  when  men  are  so  unfortunate  as  to  have  a 
reputation,  or  women  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  pretty. 
But  the  widow  appeared  to  be  very  indifferent  to  what 
people  said :  she  was  always  lively  and  cheerful,  and  a 
great  favourite  with  the  men,  whatever  she  may  have 
been  with  the  women*  Doctor  Tadpole  had  courted 
her  ever  since  she  had  settled  at  Greenwich :.  they 
were  the  best  of  Mends,  but  the  doctor  s  suit  did  not 
appear  to  advance.  Nevertheless  the  doctor  seldom 
passed  a  day  without  paying  her  a  visit,  and  she  was 
very  gracious  to  him.  Although  she  sold  every  variety 
of  tobacco,  she  would  not  permit  people  to  smoke,  and 
had  no  seats  either  in  the  shop  or  at  the  door  —  but  to 
this  rule  an  exception  was  made  in  favour  of  the 
doctor.  He  seldom  failed  to  be  there  every  evening ; 
and  although  she  would  not  allow  him  a  chair,  she 
permitted  him  to  remain  standing  at  the  counter,  and 
smoke  his  cigar  while  they  conversed.  It  was  this 
indulgence  which  occasioned  people  to  think  that  she 
would  marry  the  doctor ;  but  at  last  they  got  tired  of 
waiting,  and  it  became  a  sort  of  proverb  in  Fisher's 
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Alley  and  its  precincts,  when  things  were  put  off  to 
an  indefinite  period,  to  say,  "  Yes,  that  will  be  done 
when  the  widow  marries  the  doctor/' 

One  evening,  Ben  had  sent  me  to  fill  his  tobacco-box 
at  Mrs.  St.  Felix's,  and  when  I  went  in  I  found  the 
doctor  in  her  shop. 

**  Well,  Master  Tom  Saunders,  or  Mr.  Poor  Jack," 
said  the  widow,  "  what  may  your  pleasure  be  ?" 

"  Pigtail,"  said  I,  putting  down  the  penny. 

**  Is  it  for  your  father.  Jack,  for  report  tells  me  that 
he's  in  want  of  it  ?" 

•*  No,"  replied  I,  "  it's  for  old  Ben — father's  a  long 
way  from  this,  I  expect." 

**  And  do  you  intend  to  follow  him.  Jack  p  It's  my 
opinion  youll  be  the  very  revarse  of  a  good  sailor  if 
you  cruise  bottom  up,  as  you  did  on  your  first  voyage." 

"  It's  not  the  pleasontcst  way  of  sailing,  is  it.  Jack  ?" 
observed  the  doctor. 

"  Not  in  winter  time,"  replied  I. 

The  widow  measured  the  length  of  the  pigtail,  as 
milliners  do  tape,  from  the  tip  of  the  finger  to  tho 
knuckle,  and  cut  it  off. 

**  And  now  will  you  oblige  me  with  a  cigar  ?"  said  tho 
doctor.  "I  think  this  is  the  sixth,  is  it  not,  Mrs.  St. 
Felix  ?  so  here's  my  shilling." 

"  Beally,  doctor,  if  it  were  not  that  the  wry  faces  I 
make  at  physic  would  spoil  my  beauty,  I'm  almost  in 
honour  bound  to  send  for  something  to  take  out  of  your 
shop,  just  by  way  of  return  for  your  patronage." 

**  1  trust  you  will  never  require  it,  Mrs.  St.  Felix ; 
I've  no  objection  to  your  sending  for  anything  you 
please,  but  don't  take  physic" 
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**  Well,  my  girl  Jane  shall  have  a  dose,  I  declare^ 
she  is  getting  so  fat  and  lumpy.  Only  don't  let  it  bo 
laudanum,  doctor,  she's  so  sleepy-headed  already.  I 
told  her  this  morning  that  she  was  looking  pale,  just  by 
way  of  preparing  her." 

"  Mrs.  St.  Felix,  you  must  excuse  me,  but  youVe  no 
right  to  interfere  with  my  practice.  I  prescribe  physic 
when  I  think  it  necessary,  and  Jane  is  perfectly  well 
at  present,  and  shall  not  have  any." 

"  And  you've  no  right  to  interfere  with  my  household, 
doctor.  If  I  choose,  I'll  physic  Jane,  and  the  dog,  and 
the  cat,  and  the  kitten,  which  I  reckon  to  be  the  whole 
of  my  establishment,  all  four  of  them  on  the  same  day. 
Tell  me,  doctor,  how  much  ipecacuanha  will  make  a 
kitten  sick?" 

"  Mrs.  St.  Felix,  I  am  not  a  veterinary  surgeon,  and 
therefore  cannot  answer." 

"  Veterinary  1  Well,  I  thought  they  only  doctored 
horses." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  their  practice  extends  further, 
as  I  can  prove  to  you.  I  was  once  at  the  establishment 
of  one  in  London,  and  I  observed,  in  a  large  room, 
about  a  dozen  little  lap-dogs  all  tied  up  with  strings. 
The  poor  little  unwieldy  waddling  things  were  sent  to 
him  because  they  wero  asthmatic,  and  I  don't  know 
what  all — and  how  do  you  think  he  cured  them  ?" 

"  It's  for  me  to  ask  that  question,  doctor." 

"  Well  then,  he  told  me  his  secret.  He  tied  them  all 
up,  and  gave  them  nothing  to  eat,  only  water  to  driiik ; 
and  in  throe  weeks  they  were  returned  in  as  beantifol 
condition,  and  as  frisky  as  young  kids.  Nothing  bat 
diet,  Mrs.  St.  Felix." 
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**  I  should  rather  think  it  was  no  diet,  doctor. 
Well,  I  do  declare,  I'll  tie  up  Jane  for  throe  weeks, 
and  see  if  nothing  but  water  will  cure  her  complainta. 
— ^Well,  Mr.  Jack,  why  don't  you  take  the  tobacco  to 
Ben?" 

^Oh!  he's  in  at  supper  now;  there's  no  hurry," 
replied  I :  "  and  I  like  to  hear  you  talk." 

'*  Well,  there'll  be  less  scandal  in  your  remaining  to 
hear  ns  than  there  would  be  if  we  sent  yon  away, 
any  how.  How's  little  Miss  Virginia,  sister  to  Poor 
Jack?" 

''  She's  quite  well,  and  wants  to  come  and  see  yon ; 
only  mother  won*t  let  her." 

**  Many  thanks  to  your  sister  for  her  compliment ; 
and  not  forgetting  your  mother  for  hers,  also.  So 
your  mother  has  given  up  *  making  Uty  on  reasonable 
terms'?" 

"  'Cause  people  wouldn't  come." 

**  And  that  is  a  sufiBlcicnt  reason,  even  if  she  had  not 
another ;  which  is,  that  she's  never  out  of  hot  water, 
without  boiling  more.  Doctor,  you're  as  mute  as  a 
fish.  Ton  told  me  how  to  cure  Jane  and  the  dogs ; 
now  toll  me  what's  the  dose  for  a  cat  and  a  kitten  ?" 

**  A  ha'p'orth  of  liver,  cut  into  small  pieces." 

**  There'll  bo  no  difGlculty  in  getting  that  down  their 
HiroatB,  any  how." 

*^  Talking  about  liver,  Mrs.  St.  Felix,  I  once  knew  a 
friend  of  mine  who  cured  some  geese  of  a  liver  com- 
plaint." 

^Had  they  been  long  in  the  East  Indies,  poor 
creatures?^ 

**  No,  but  they  had  been  in  a  very  hot  climate.    You 
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see,  he  was  over  in  France  during  the  last  peace,  and 
he  went  to  the  baths  at  Montpellier  for  the  benefit  of 
his  health.  Ho  lodged  with  an  old  Frenchman.  Now, 
yon  see,  Mrs.  St.  Felix,  in  the  south  of  France  they 
have  a  custom  of  making  certain  pies,  which  are  much 
esteemed,  and  are  called  pd/^  defoie  graSj — that  means 
livers  of  geese,  in  French." 

'*  It  don't  sound  much  like  livers  in  English,  doctor ; 
but  never  mind  that, — go  on  with  your  story." 

"  Here's  a  customer,  Mrs.  St.  Felix:  serve  him  first, 
and  then  I  will  go  on  with  my  story." 

An  old  pensioner  came  in,  and,  laying  the  coppers  on 
the  counter,  asked  for  a  ha'p'orth  of  returns,  and  a 
farthing  of  snuff. 

**  That's  a  large  ready-money  order,  doctor,"  said 
the  widow,  as  the  man  left  the  shop.  "  Ain't  I  making 
my  fortune  ?  Now  go  on ;  I'm  as  eager  about  the  liver 
as  my  own  cat." 

"  Well,  the  great  object  is  to  increase  the  size  of  the 
geese's  livers,  that  is,  to  bring  on  a  regular  liver  com- 
plaint ;  and,  to  effect  this,  they  put  the  poor  animals  in 
a  hot  closet,  next  the  kitchen  fire, — cram  the  food  into 
their  mouths  through  a  funnel,  and  give  them  plenty 
of  water  to  drink.  This  produces  the  disease ;  and  tho 
livers  of  the  geese,  when  they  are  killed,  very  often 
weigh  three  or  four  pounds,  while  the  animals  them- 
selves are  mere  skeletons." 

"And  the  French  eat  those  liver  complaints?" 
interrupted  the  widow,  making  a  face. 

"  Yes,  they  do,  and  are  as  fond  of  it  as  my  boy  Tom 
is  of  liquorice.  Well,  this  doctor,  who  is  a  friend  of 
mine,  quarrelled  with  his  host,  who  boasted  of  his  geeco 
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having  the  largest  livers  in  Montpellier,  and  was  very 
prond  of  it.  M7  friend  knew  that  he  could  not  annoy 
him  more  than  by  preventing  his  success ;  so,  having 
a  large  quantity  of  Cheltenham  salts  with  him,  he  used 
every  morning  to  put  a  quantity  of  them  in  the  water 
which  the  geese  were  given  to  drink.  This  had  tho 
same  effect  upon  them  as  it  has  upon  men  and  women  ; 
and,  instead  of  becoming  more  diseased  every  day,  the 
geese  recovered  their  health  and  spirits.  The  French- 
man cnunmed  and  crammed,  made  his  closet  still 
hotter,  and  sacre-bleu'd,  and  actually  tore  his  hair, 
because  his  geese  would  be  well  and  hearty ;  but,  the 
more  he  tried  to  make  them  ill,  the  more  salts  were 
given  to  them  by  the  doctor,  who  gained  his  point  and 
his  revenge." 

**  Well,  that's  a  funny  story,  doctor ;  and,  since  you 
know  how  to  cure  it,  the  first  time  I  meet  with  a  sick 
goose,  I'll  send  him  to  you." 

*^  Many  thanks ;  but,  as  it  is,  there's  plenty  of  geese 
to  send  for  the  doctor." 

"  That's  true  enough ;  and  now.  Master  Jack,  you've 
had  quite  enough  for  your  penny,  and  I  won't  allow 
Ben  to  be  kept  waiting  any  longer." 

**  You  are  not  going  to  toll  any  more  stories,  doctor  ?" 
said  L 

"  Why,  you  mud-larking  vagabond,  you  don't  mean 
to  say  that  I've  told  stories  ?  Be  off  with  you !  And, 
I  say,  as  you  pass  round  the  comer,  just  tell  Tom  that 
I'm  coming  home  directly." 

*'  Won't  that  be  a  story,  doctor  ?"  said  I,  as  I  went 
out  of  the  door.  I  heard  them  both  laugh,  but  I  did 
not  hear  what  they  said* 
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CHAPTEE  Xn. 

I  FBEFEB  A  SUIT  TO  OLD  NAKNT,  AND  PBOCUBE  A  JTKW  SUIT  OF 
CLOTHES — THE  ADTANTAQB  OF  BEINO  WELL  DBE8BKD — ^TOU 
MAT  WALK  OUT  WITH  THE  LADIES. 

Thx  reader  must  not  give  me  too  mncb  credit  when  I 
tell  liim  that,  ever  since  I  had  been  mider  the  tnition 
of  Peter  Anderson,  I  had  quite  a  craving  to  go  to 
chnrch.  Although  what  I  had  gained  from  his  precepts 
and  explanations  had  increased  my  desire,  still  I  must 
acknowledge  that  the  strongest  reason  for  my  being  so 
anxious  was,  that  my  mother  would  not  take  me,  and 
did  toko  Virginia.  Further,  my  curiosity  was  excited 
by  my  absolute  ignorance  of  what  the  church  service 
consisted ;  I  had  heard  the  bcUs  toll,  and,  as  I 
sauntered  by,  would  stop  and  listen  to  the  organ  and 
the  singing.  I  would  sometimes  wait  and  see  the 
people  coming  out ;  and  then  I  could  not  help  com- 
paring my  ragged  dress  with  their  clean  and  gay 
attire. 

This  wish  continually  worried  me ;  but  the  more  I 
reflected,  the  more  impossible  it  appeared  to  be  that  I 
should  be  able  to  gratify  it.  How  could  I  possibly  go 
to  church  in  my  tattered  and  dirty  clothes — and  what 
chance  had  I  of  getting  others  ?  I  certainly  gained^ 
at  an  average,  eighteenpence  per  week,  but  I  saved 
nothing.  Would  my  mother  give  me  clothes?  No, 
that  I  was  sure  she  would  not ;  for  she  grudged  mo 
even  the  little  victuals  which  I  did  apply  for.  I  thought 
this  matter  over  and  over  as  I  lay  in  bed.    Ben  had 
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no  money.  Anderson  I  could  not  ask  for  it  I  thought 
that  I  would  apply  to  Dr.  Tadpole,  but  I  was  afraid. 
At  last,  it  came  into  my  head  that  I  had  better  first 
ascertain  how  much  money  I  should  require  before  I 
took  further  measures.  The  next  morning  I  went  to  a 
fitting-out  shop,  and  asked  the  lad  who  attended  how 
much  money  I  should  have  to  pay  for  a  pair  of  blue 
trousers,  waistcoat,  and  jacket.  The  lad  told  me  that 
I  might  have  a  very  nice  suit  for  twenty-two  shillings. 
Twenty- two  shillings!  What  an  enormous  sum  it 
appeared  to  me  then ;  and  then  there  was  a  straw  hat 
to  bay,  and  a  pair  of  shoes  and  stockings.  I  inquired 
tho  price  of  these  last  articles,  and  found  that  my  dress 
could  not  be  made  complete  under  thirty-three  shillings. 
I  was  quite  in  despair,  for  the  sum  appeared  to  be  a 
fortune.  I  sat  down  to  calculate  how  long  it  would 
take  me  to  save  up  so  much  money,  at  sixpence  a  week, 
which  was  all  that  I  could  afford ;  but,  at  that  time, 
never  having  Icamt  anything  of  figures,  all  I  could 
make  of  it  was,  that  it  was  so  long  a  time  as  to  bo 
beyond  my  calculation. 

It  was  Saturday  evening, — I  sat  down  on  the  stops 
of  the  landing-place,  very  melancholy,  thinking  that 
to-morrow  was  Sunday,  and  abandoning  all  hopes  of 
ever  going  to  church,  when  a  Thames  fisherman,  of  tho 
name  of  Freeman,  who  lived  at  Greenwich,  and  with 
whom  I  was  acquainted — for  I  used  to  assist  him  on 
the  Saturday  night  to  moor  his  coble  off  the  londing- 
pLice  and  hang  up  his  nets  to  dry — called  out  to  mo 
to  come  and  help  him.  I  did  so ;  we  furled  the  soils, 
hauled  on  board  his  little  boat  for  keeping  the  fish 
alive,  hoisted  the  nets  up  to  the  mast,  and  modo  all 
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socxire ;  and  I  was  thinking  to  xnyBolf  that  ho  would 
go  to  church  to-morrow,  and  I  could  not,  when  he 
asked  me  why  I  was  so  sad.     I  told  him. 

"  Why,  Jack,"  said  he,  "  I  can't  help  you,  for  it  is 
bad  times  with  me  just  now ;  indeed,  I  could  help  you 
but  little  if  times  were  ever  so  good ;  IVe  too  many 
children  of  my  own ; — but  look  ye,  here's  a  good  long 
piece  of  four-inch,  which  I  picked  up,  and  it's  well 
worth  a  shilling.  I'll  give  it  you  (for  I  do  owe  you 
something),  and  do  you  take  it  to  old  Nanny.  She's  a 
queer  body;  but  suppose  you  try  whether  she'll  let 
you  have  tho  money.  She  can,  if  she  chooses,  and,  as 
you  have  dealt  with  her  so  long,  perhaps  she  will,  if 
you  promise  to  lay  some  by  every  week,  and  repay 
her." 

This  idea  had  never  occurred  to  mo,  for  I  knew  old 
Nanny  was  very  close,  and  drove  very  hard  bargains 
with  me ;  however,  I  thanked  Freeman  for  his  piece 
of  rope  and  piece  of  advice,  and  when  we  landed  I 
determined,  at  all  events,  I  would  try. 

I  have  before  mentioned  old  Nanny,  who  kept  a 
marine  store,  and  to  whom  I  used  to  sell  whatever  I 
picked  up  on  the  beach.  She  was  a  strange  old 
woman,  and  appeared  to  know  everything  that  was 
going  on.  How  she  gained  her  information  I  cannot 
tell.  She  was  very  miserly  in  general;  but  it  was 
said  she  had  done  kind  things  in  one  or  two  instances. 
Nobody  know  her  history :  all  that  anybody  knew 
was  that  sho  was  Old  Nanny.  She  had  no  kith  or  kin 
that  she  ever  mentioned;  some  people  said  she  was 
rich,  if  the  truth  were  known ;  but  how  are  we  to  got 
at  tho  truth  in  this  world  ? 
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I  was  BOOH  at  old  Notmy'a  Btore,  with  the  pieco  of 
rupe  coiled  over  my  arm. 

"Well,  Jack,  what  hoTO  yoa  got  here;  a  piece  of 
good  junk  ?  no,  it  is  not,  for  it  is  quit«  rotten.  Why  do 
you  bring  me  such  things  ?  What  can  I  do  with  them  ?" 

"Why,  mother,"  gays  I,  "if a  now  ropo;  not  been 
used  hardly ;  it's  the  Tery  beat  of  junk." 

"  Boy,  boy  1  do  you  pretend  to  teach  me  ?  Well, 
what  do  you  want  for  it?" 

"  I  want  a  ahilling,"  replied  I. 

"  A  shilling  I"  cried  she ;  "  where  am  I  to  find  a 
shilling?  And  if  I  could  find  one,  why  should  I 
throw  it  away  npou  a  thing  not  worth  tNTopenoe,  and 
which  will  only  lumber  my  store  till  I  die?  The 
boy's  demented !" 

"  Mother,"  says  I,  "  it's  worth  a  shilling,  and  you 
knov  it ;  so  give  it  to  me,  or  I  go  elsowhere." 

"  And  whoTO  will  you  go  to,  good-for-nothing  that 
yon  are  ?  where  will  you  go  to  ?" 

"  Oh  1  tho  fishermen  will  give  mo  more." 

"  The  fishermen  will  give  you  a  conplo  of  stale  fiat- 
fish,  to  take  home  to  your  mother." 

"  Well,  I'll  tiy  that,"  said  I,  going. 

"  Not  BO  feflt.  Jack,  not  bo  fast ;  if  I  make  a  penny 
by  yon  one  day,  I  suppose,  to  keep  your  custom,  I 
must  lose  something  by  you  the  next.  Now,  I'll  give 
yon  sizponee :  and  how  I'm  to  get  my  money  back  1 
don't  know." 

"  No,  Hanny,"  said  I,  "  I  must  have  a  shilling." 

"  A  Bhilling,  you  little  cheat,  I  can't  give  it ;  but 
what  do  yon  want?  don't  yon  want  a  key  to  your 
cheat,  or  aomething  of  that  sort  ?" 
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**  I've  no  chest,  mothor ;  and  therefore  don't  want  a 
key." 

"  But  you  want  something  out  of  all  the  pretty  things 
in  my  shop ;  boys  always  fancy  something." 

I  laughed  at  the  idea  of  ''  pretty  things "  in  her 
shop;  for  it  contained  nothing  but  old  iron,  empty 
bottles,  dirty  rags  and  yials ;  so  I  told  her  there  was 
nothing  that  I  wanted. 

"  Well,"  says  she,  "  sit  down  a  little,  and  look  about 
you ;  there's  no  hurry.  So  Mrs.  East  has  got  another 
boy,  worse  luck  for  the  parish,  with  six  children 
already  I — Look  about  you,  and  take  your  time. — Did 
you  hear  of  Peter  James  giving  his  wife  a'  black  eye 
last  night,  because  she  wanted  to  get  him  out  of  the 
alehouse.  I  wonder  who  that  letter  was  from  that 
Susan  Davis  had  from  the  post-o£&ce.  I  think  I  could 
guess ; — poor  girl  I  she  has  looked  rather  peaking  for 
some  weeks. — Don't  be  in  a  hurry.  Jack ;  look  about ; 
there's  plenty  of  pretty  things  in  my  shop. — So  Davis 
the  butcher  has  been  pulled  up  for  bad  meat ;  I  thought 
it  would  come  to  that,  and  I'm  glad  of  it. — There's  a 
capital  lock  and  key.  Jack,  to  put  to  your  chest,  when 
you  get  one;  suppose  you  take  that. — ^What's  tho 
Doctor  about  ?  They  say  he  is  always  sitting  with 
the  widow. — Does  your  mother  make  plenty  of  money 
by  clear-starching  ?  I  know  your  sister  had  a  spotted 
muslin  frock  on  lost  Sunday,  and  that  must  have  cost 
something. — There's  a  spade,  Jack  ;  very  useful  to  dig 
on  the  beach;  you  may  find  something — ^money  per- 
haps,— ^who  knows  ?  Take  the  spade.  Jack,  and  then 
you'll  owe  me  sixpence. — So  Bill  Freeman  pawned  hia 
wife's  best  gown  last  Saturday  night.     I  thought  it 
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would  be  80.  He  may  say  it's  because  he's  oangbt  no 
fisb  this  bad  weather.  But  I  know  more  than  people 
think. — ^Here's  a  nice  glass  bottle,  Jack,  wouldn't  you 
like  to  give  it  to  your  mother,  to  put  pickles  in  ?  it's 
white  glass,  you  see.  Look  about.  Jack;  there's  plenty 
of  pretty  things,  you  sec. — So  the  Governor's  daughter's 
going  to  be  married ;  at  least  I  suppose  so,  for  I  met 
her  riding  with  a  young  gentleman ;  and  now-a-days 
the  quality  always  make  love  on  horseback. — ^Well, 
Jack,  have  you  found  anything  ?" 

'*  No,  mother,  I  havn't ;  and  I  must  have  my  shilling 
or  go.  Unless,  indeed,  you're  inclined  to  help  me  to 
what  I  want,  and  then  I'll  give  you  the  rope  for 
nothing." 

"  Give  mo  tho  rope  for  nothing !"  replied  old  Nanny. 
''Sit  down,  Jack,  and  let  me  know  what  it  is  you 

WMlt." 

I  thought  it  was  of  little  use  to  make  the  applica- 
tion, but  I  determined  to  try;  so  I  explained  my 
wishes. 

'*  Humph !"  said  she,  after  a  minute's  thought,  *^  so 
you  want  thirty-three  shillings  to  buy  clothes  —  to  go 
to  church  in.  Your  mother  dresses  your  sister  in 
spotted  muslin,  and  leaves  you  in  rags ;  —  suppose  you 
wait  till  your  father  comes  home  again?" 

"  That  may  not  be  for  years." 

"  Why,  Jack,  I  don't  go  to  church  —  I  am  too  old 
—  too  poor  to  dress  myself  to  go  to  church,  even  if  I 
could  go  so  far,  —  why  should  you  go  ?" 

**  Well,  mother,"  said  I,  rising  up,  "  if  you  will  not 
do  it,  I'm  "very  sorry ;  I  would  have  paid  you  honestly, 
moA  have  given  you  good  bargains,  so  good-bye." 
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•"  Not  80  fast,  Jack,  —  sit  down,  sit  down,  boy,  —  look 
about  tho  shop  and  see  if  you  can  find  something  that 
will  suit  you/*  Here  Nanny  communed  with  herself 
aloud  :  —  "  Thirty-three  shillings !  that's  a  great  deal 
of  money,  —  pay  mo  honestly,  —  and  good  bargains! 
His  mother  called  me  an  old  cat  tho  other  day ;  —  I 
think  they  could  be  got  cheaper,  they  always  cheat 
boys ;  —  she*d  be  vexed  to  sec  him  dressed  clean  at 
church ;  —  honest  boy,  I  do  believe ;  —  a  boy  that 
wants  to  go  to  church  must  be  a  good  boy.  —  Oh,  dear 
me,  it  is  so  much  money  !'* 

"  111  work  day  and  night  to  pay  you,  Nanny." 

"  And  mind.  Jack,  I'm  to  have  good  bargains,  —  and 
this  piece  of  rope  for  nothing ;  —  something  paid  every 
week." 

'*  If  I  can  earn  it,  mother,  as  sure  as  I  sit  here." 

"  Well,  the  old  cat  will  do  more  for  you,  Jack,  than 
your  mother  would.  You  shall  have  the  money ;  but. 
Jack,  I  must  bargain  for  the  things." 

"  Thank  you,  Nanny,  thank  you !"  replied  I,  jumping 
off  my  seat  with  delight 

"  Well,  we  can  do  nothing  to-night,  Jack.  Come  to 
me  on  Monday,  and  if  I  don't  change  my  mind " 

"  Change  your  mind  I"  said  I,  sorrowfully.  "  I 
thought  you  had  promised  I" 

"  Well,  so  1  did  —  and  —  and  I'll  keep  my  promise, 
Jack.  Come  on  Monday,  and  as  you  can't  go  to  church 
to-morrow,  see  if  you  can't  pick  up  a  little  money." 

I  did  not  neglect  her  injunctions,  and  was  fortunate 
enough  to  be  able  to  bring  her  sixpence  on  the  Monday 
morning.  Nanny  went  with  me  to  the  clothing  shop, 
haggled  and  fought  until  she  reduced  the  artioles  tc 
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twentf-eight  shillingB,  and  then  they  were  oidered  to 
be  made  and  sent  to  her  house.  1  earned  but  little 
money  that  week,  and  more  than  once  Nanny  appeorud 
to  be  very  unhappy,  and  repent  of  lier  kind  offices ;  but 
when  Sunday  came  she  was  Terycbeeriul ;  she  waslicd 
mo  herself  very  carefully,  and  then  pnt  on  my  clothes. 
I  cannot  express  the  delight  1  felt  at  that  moment ; 
when  Nanny  said  to  me,  as  she  placed  the  hat  on  my 
bead, — 

"  Well,  Jack,  1  wouldn't  have  thought  that  yon  were 
liach  a  handsome  boy  as  you  are.  Wby,  yon  may  walk 
with  your  sister  Virginia,  ond  she  will  havo  nothing  to 
bo  ashamed  of,  pretty  as  she  is.  There,  now,  go  and 
show  yourself;  and,  Jack,  don't  foi^t  your  promise  tu 
pay  me  bock  soon,  and  give  mo  good  bargains  !" 

I  repeated  my  promise,  and  hastened  to  the  Hospital 
to  find  Peter  Anderson.  He  <Iid  not  know  me  when  I 
come  np  to  him.  I  told  him  how  and  why  I  bad  got 
the  clothes ;  ho  patted  my  bead,  said  1  was  a  good  lad, 
und  that  he  would  take  mo  to  the  chapel  at  the  Hospital, 
wbcro  I  could  sit  with  the  schoolchildren;  bo  could 
manage  that  Tbcn  I  met  Ben  and  others,  and  they 
were  all  so  surprised.  I  wont  to  the  chapel,  and 
althongh  I  could  not  hear  well  what  was  said,  for  I  was 
a  long  way  off  from  the  parson,  and  the  old  pensioners 
coughed  BO  mnch,  1  was  very  much  pleased,  although  a 
little  tired  before  it  was  over.  When  the  service  was 
finished,  I  was  proceeding  to  my  mother's,  when  I  met 
ber  and  little  Virginia  coming  home  from  the  town 
cbnreh. 

"There's  n  nice  little  boy,  Virginia,"  said  my 
mother ;  "  wouldn't  you  like  to  walk  with  bim  ?" 
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My  mother  did  not  know  mo,  but  Virginia  did  imme* 
diately ;  she  burst  away  from  her  mother  and  ran  into 
my  arms,  laughing  and  crying  as  she  clung  to  me,  and 
then  she  cried  out,  — 

"  Mother,  yes,  mother,  I  will  walk  with  him !"  and 
she  hastened  me  away  with  her,  much  to  my  mothers 
annoyance,  who  would  have  mn  after  us  to  stop  her, 
but  she  didn't  think  it  genteel  to  go  so  fust ;  so  Virginia 
and  I  went  oflf  together,  leaving  my  mother  very  angry 
indeed.  We  walked  along  towards  the  Hospital, 
Virginia  crying  out  to  every  ono  sho  knew,  her  large 
hazel  eyes  beaming  with  delight,  "Look,  this  is 
brother  Jock !"  and  I  went  with  her  to  Peter  Anderson 
and  old  Ben.  I  was  so  proud  to  have  my  sister  with 
me ;  and  Peter  Anderson  said, — 

"  This  is  as  it  should  have  been  a  long  while  ago." 
And  then  he  continued,  *'  Jack,  you  may  happen  not  to 
earn  any  money  in  the  week,  and  if  so,  come  to  me,  for 
old  Nanny  must  not  be  disappointed ;  but,  recollect, 
you  must  pay  for  your  own  clothes  out  of  your  own 
earnings." 

When  it  was  dinner-time  Virginia  and  I  went  home 
together.  As  we  came  to  Fisher's  Alley  I  said  to  her, 
"  Mother  will  be  angry  witli  you." 

"  I  can't  help  it.  Jack,"  replied  sho ;  "you  are  my 
own  brother,  and  we  are  not  doing  wrong." 

When  we  went  in,  my  mother  looked  hard  at  me,  but, 
to  my  surprise,  said  nothing:  she  was  sulky,  but 
whether  it  was  with  Virginia  or  with  me,  or  with  my 
new  clothes,  or  whether  her  conscience  smote  her  for 
her  neglect  of  me,  I  do  liot  know.  She  put  the  dinner 
on  the  table  in  silence ;    and  after  it  was  over  she 
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went  np  stairs.  Virginia  and  I  did  not  neglect  this 
opportunity;  she  put  on  her  bonnet,  we  slipped  out, 
and  walked  about  together  till  tea-time.  When  we  came 
back,  mj  mother  seized  my  sister  by  the  arm  and  carried 
her  np  to  bed.  Little  Virginia  mode  no  resistance, 
but  turned  her  head  and  smiled  at  me  as  she  was  led 
away.  I  noYor  felt  so  happy  in  my  life  as  I  did  when 
I  went  to  bed,  and  thought  oyer  the  events  of  the  day. 


CHAPTEB  Xra. 

I  AX  80  UKFA8HIQNABLE  AB  TO  PAT  KT  DEBTS— BEN*S  OPnnON 
AS  TO  XT  FATHKB'S  BETUBN— THB  CHAKOU  IXSXFLIllXD  IN 
THE  LIST  OF  KILLED  AMD  W0X7MDED — THE  L'OBIENT  BLOWING 
UP,  AND  THE  BOTAL  GEOBOE  GOING  DOWN. 

Tim  passed ;  and  three  years  of  it  certainly  were  not 
unprofitably  spent.  Anderson  had  instructed  me  well. 
I  could  read,  write,  and  cipher,  and,  what  the  reader 
will  consider  of  more  consequence,  I  was  well 
acquainted  with  the  Bible,  and  duly  admonished  by  my 
preceptor  of  my  duty  towards  Grod  and  man.  Nor  was 
my  nster  Virginia  neglected :  my  mother,  as  soon  as 
she  was  seven  years  old,  sent  her  as  day  scholar  to  a 
young  lady's  seminary,  whore  she,  was  well  taught, 
although  the  style  of  the  school  was  much  above  my 
fiister's  situation  in  life;  but  my  mother  would  not 
allow  her  to  go  anywhere  else,  although  there  were 
■everal  schools  more  appropriate:  she  declared  that 
Virginia  should  not  mix  with  tho  vulgar,  ungenteel 
girls  of  the  place ;  and  that,  if  afte  had  demeaned  her- 
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self  by  marrying  below  hor  rank,  at  all  events  Iter 
danghter  should  bo  brought  up  as  sho  ought  to  be. 
Tho  neighbours  laughed  at  hor,  but  my  mother  did  not 
care ;  sho  worked  hard,  and  always  was  ready  to  pay 
tho  quarter  s  bill  for  scliooling  whenever  it  was  due. 

To  me  Sunday  was  a  day  of  rejoicing;  I  was  so 
glad  to  throw  oflf  my  ragged  apparel  of  "  Poor  Jack," 
and  put  on  my  best  clothes,  that  I  might  walk  with  my 
sister;  for  my  mother  gradually  softened  down  her 
asperity  (perhaps  out  of  prudence),  as  she  could  raise 
no  objection  to  Virginia  walking  with  her  brother  when 
he  was  clean  and  well  dressed,  and  Virginia  was  very 
firm  in  supporting  me  when  I  requested  permission. 
Indeed,  latterly,  my  requests  were  more  like  demanding 
a  right  than  a  favour,  and  my  mother  appeared  to  wisli 
to  avoid  a  contest  with  mo.  She  knew  that  I  was  a 
good  scholar,  very  independent  of  her,  and  very  much 
liked:  the  favourable  opinion  of  others  induced  her 
to  treat  me  with  moro  consideration ;  but  we  had  no 
regard  for  each  other,  —  only  preserving  a  sort  of 
armed  neutrality. 

There  aro  grades  in  all  classes  of  life ;  and  the 
young  ladies'  seminary  to  which  Virginia  went  as  a 
day  scholar  had  its  distinctions  of  rank.  The  first  in 
coQsequenco  among  the  young  ladies  were  the  two 
daughters  of  Mr.  Tippet,  the  haberdasher ;  then  camo 
the  hatter's  daughter.  Miss  Beaver.  The  grades  ap- 
pcai'cd  to  be  as  follows:  manufactures  held  the  first 
rank ;  then  dry  goods,  as  the  tea-dealers,  grocers,  &c. ; 
tho  third  class  consisted  of  the  daughters  of  tho  sub- 
stantial butchers  and  pastrycooks.  Tho  squabblos 
between  the  young  ladies  about  rank  and  procedenco 
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were  contiiinal ;  wliat  then  mnst  have  been  tlie  position 
of  poor  little  Virginia,  whoso  mother  was  a  clear- 
starcher  and  gctter-up  of  fine  linen?  At  first  they 
-called  her  the  washerwoman's  daughter,  and  would  not 
associate  with  her — which  made  her  very  uncomfort- 
able ;  and  she  used  to  tell  me  on  the  Sundays,  when 
we  walked  out,  how  she  had  been  treated  during  tho 
week.  But  it  was  all  for  her  advantage,  and  tended  to 
correct  the  false  pride  and  upstart  ideas  which  in  time 
must  have  been  engendered  by  my  mother's  folly. 
Neither,  after  a  few  weeks,  was  my  sister  unhappy ; 
she  was  too  meek  in  disposition  to  reply,  so  that  sho 
disarmed  those  who  would  assail  her ;  and  being,  as  sho 
was,  of  tho  lowest  rank  in  the  school,  there  could  bo  no 
contest  with  the  others  as  to  precedence.  Her  mild- 
ness, humility,  and  sweetness  of  temper  soon  won  upon 
both  the  schoolmistress  and  the  scholars ;  eventually 
the  Miss  Tippets  took  Virginia  under  their  protection  ; 
and  this  magnanimity  on  their  part  silenced  all  opposi- 
tion. My  mother  had  desired  my  sister  to  take  lessons 
in  dancing.  At  first,  the  girls  would  not  stand  up  with 
lier;  but,  when  the  elder  Miss  Tippet  took  her  as  a 
partner,  my  sister  became  quite  the  fashion,  and,  what 
was  better,  a  great  favourite  and  pet  with  everybody ; 
and  they  all  patronized  her  as  "  little  Virginia." 

I  very  soon  paid  off  my  debt  to  old  Nanny,  without 
liaving  to  apply  to  Peter  Anderson.  I  had  assistance 
^but  without  asking  for  it)  as  follows : — The  second 
Sunday  after  I  had  obtained  my  clothes  I  called,  with 
Virginia,  upon  the  widow  St.  Felix.  She  was  in  tho 
back  parlour ;  and  the  Doctor,  as  usual,  sitting  with 
ber     She  received  us  very  kindly,  spoke  a  good  deal 
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to  Yiiginia,  and  tdd  me  that  I  looked  vorj  handsome 
for  "  Poor  Jack." 

"  Tonll  be  quite  the  fiELshion,"  continned  she  ;  ^  and 
I  poresnmey  like  most  fashionable  gentlemen,  jour 
clothes  are  not  paid  for." 

I  replied,  laughing,  that  they  were  not ;  but  that  they 
should  be,  if  I  lived,  and  could  work. 

"  IVe  heard  the  whole  story  firom  old  Ben,"  replied 
she.  "Gome  in  to-morrow.  Jack;  I  want  to  speak 
with  you." 

I  did  so  in  the  forenoon,  when  she  put  a  fiye-shilling 
piece  in  my  hand,  and  said :  **  That's  from  me,  to  help 
you  to  pay  your  debt  to  old  Nanny.  But  that's  not  aU, 
Jack;  IVe  coaxed  the  Doctor  (not  that  he  required 
much  coaxing,  to  do  him  justice),  and  here's  two  half- 
crowns  from  him,  which,  I  belieyo,  will  go  about  as  flEur 
as  my  five  shillings.  Now,  Jack,  you  look  very  happy ; 
so,  just  out  of  gratitude,  run  as  fast  as  you  can,  and 
make  poor  old  Nanny  happy,  for  she  moans  over  her 
generous  fit,  and  wonders  all  daylong  whether  you  will 
ever  pay  her  again." 

I  had  listened  all  this  while  to  Mrs.  St  Felix ;  but  1 
was  so  moved  by  her  kindness  and  generosity  that  1 
could  not  speak.  I  had  received  money  for  services 
performed,  and  I  had  obtained  it  from  Nanny  as  a  loan, 
to  be  repaid  with  interest ;  but  so  much  money,  as  a 
gift,  had  never  entered  into  my  imagination.  I  could 
not  restrain  my  feelings;  I  dropped  my  face  on  the 
counter,  to  conceal  the  tears  which  escaped. 

'*  I  can't  say  '  thank  you,'  as  I  wish,  indeed  I  can't," 
said  I,  as  I  looked  up  at  her. 

**  Why,  you  foolidi  boy,  you  have  said  thank  you," 
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replied  Uie  widow ;  "  and  now  run  away,  for  I  mnst 
leave  the  shop  a  minntc." 

This  assistance  made  me  redouble  my  exertions,  and 
in  ihree  months  I  had  repaid  the  whole :  the  last 
portion  which  was  due  I  received  from  Virginia.  She 
jknow  how  much  I  paid  off  every  week ;  and,  when  on 
Sunday  I  told  her  that  I  had  only  one  and  sixpence 
owing,  she  ran  up-stairs,  and,  when  she  came  down 
again,  put  the  sum  into  my  hand.  She  had  been  saving 
up  all  she  could  coax  out  of  my  mother  ever  since  I  had 
first  obtained  the  clothes ;  and  great,  indeed,  was  her 
delight  when  she  gave  mo  the  money — she  kissed  me, 
and  began  to  dance,  although  it  was  Sunday,  and  then 
she  proposed  that  wo  should  walk  together  to  old 
Nanny's  and  close  the  account.  We  found  the  old 
woman  sitting  on  her  steps ;  the  door  was  open,  but 
the  shop  shutters  were  up.  On  the  Saturday  night  I 
Lad  paid  her  two  shillings,  so  that  she  did  not  expect 
to  see  me.  Virginia  put  the  one  and  sixpence  in  her 
hand,  saying,  '*  Now  brother  has  paid  you  all." 

"  Yes,  darling,  he  has,"  replied  old  Nanny ;  **  but 
then  he  promised ^^ 

"  I  know  I  did,"  interrupted  I ;  "  and  I  will  keep  my 
promise.    I  promised  you  good  bargains." 

"You're  an  honest  boy,  Jack;  and,  what's  more 
strange,  your  sister  isn't  a  spoiled  girl ;  but  that  s  not 
her  mother's  fault.  My  dear,  if  it  was  not  Sunday, 
jou  would  be  able  to  see  all  the  pretty  things  in  my 
shop,  and  perhaps  you  might  like  something.  You 
must  come  another  day." 

I  thanked  old  Nanny  once  more  for  having  trusted 
oie,  and  then  we  left  her.    I  did  keep  my  word  with 
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Ler,  and  gave  hor  good  bargains  for  a  long  while 
afterwards. 

I  often  thought  of  my  father,  who  bad  been  absent 
now  for  nearly  four  years ;  and,  as  the  time  advanced, 
I  became  more  anxious  to  hear  of  him.  I  seldom  met 
old  Ben  the  whaler  without  talking  about  my  father, 
and  asking  Ben  what  chance  he  thought  there  was  of 
his  return. 

"  Why,  you  see,  Jack,"  said  Ben,  "  in  these  times 
it's  hard  to  say  whether  a  man  be  alive  or  not.  Every 
day  we  hear  of  some  naval  action  or  another,  and  there- 
fore every  day  some  must  lose  the  number  of  their 
mess ;  and  then,  you  see.  Jack,  a  man  may  be  supposed 
to  bo  dead  for  years,  and  after  all  turn  up  in  somo 
Trench  prison  or  another ;  and  then  ships  change  their 
station,  and  ships*  companies  their  ships;  and  then 
ships  are  sometimes  wrecked,  with  all  hands,  or  tako 
fire,  and  arc  blown  up.  Miuiy  a  good  seaman  loses  his 
life  by  falling  overboard  in  a  gale — and  who  knows  or 
cares?  Whether  your  father  be  alivo  or  be  dead, 
Jack,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  say — but,  howsomevcr, 
I  hope  he  be." 

This  was  not  a  satisfactory,  although  a  cautious  reply, 
and  I  never  could  get  Ben  to  give  any  other.  I  began 
to  think  that  one  of  the  mischances  enumerated  in 
Ben's  catalogue  might  have  occurred,  and  that  I  never 
should  see  my  father  again ;  when  one  morning,  as  I 
was  standing  at  the  landing-place,  Ben  came  up  to  mo 
and  said,  "  Now,  Jack,  perhaps  we  may  hear  something 
of  your  father.  Here's  been  a  fivmous  action  fouglit, 
and  a  matter  of  a  thousand  men  killed  and  wounded. 
IVo  only  just  heard  about  it — Nelson  has  lickod  tho 
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French  on  tho  coast  of  Egypt  (Ben  here  referred  to  tho 
battle  of  the  Nile);  and  tho  Oudacious,  the  ship  on 
board  of  which  your  father  was  boatswain's  mate,  was 
in  the  action.  Now  you  see  the  names  of  the  killed 
will  be  sent  into  tho  office  here,  that  their  relations 
may  receive  tho  pay  and  prize-money  due  to  them — 
so  now,  Jack,  perhaps,  you'll  hear  something  about 
your  father." 

**  But  I  shall  only  hear  of  his  being  killed,  by  your 
account ;  I  don't  want  to  hear  that." 

"  No,  boy,  of  course  you  don't ;  but  if  you  do,  you'll 
hear  the  worst  of  it,  and  that's  some  comfort ;  and  if 
he  ar'n't  killed,  why,  perhaps  he's  wounded,  and  perhaps 
he  ar'n't ;  all  perhapses  in  this  world.  Howsomeyer, 
come  with  me.  I  saw  Anderson,  with  a  paper  in  his 
hand,  walking  up  to  his  retreat,  as  he  calls  it ;  so  let's 
make  all  sail  after  him,  and  wo  shall  overhaul  him 
before  ho  begins  to  read  it. 

There  is  a  small  hill  just  inside  of  the  Greenwich 
Park  gates,  commanding  a  beautiful  view  of  the  river 
and  the  Hospital.  Here  Anderson  was  accustomed  to 
repair  when,  the  weather  was  fine,  that,  as  ho  told  me, 
he  might  commune  with  himself.  In  this  instance  he 
had  retired  there  to  avoid  the  excitement  and  confusion 
which  prevailed ;  he  had,  however,  been  accompanied 
by  three  other  pensioners,  whom  we  found  on  the  hill 
when  we  arrived ;  and,  before  wo  had  been  there  a 
minute,  the  pensioners  had  followed  up  so  fast  that 
there  was  quite  a  crowd.  Wo  were  just  in  time  to  hear 
him  commence  reading  the  newspaper  account.  Tho 
wind  was  very  high ;  old  Anderson  had  taken  off  his 
hat  (out  of  respect,  I  presume,  for  the  service),  and 
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his  long  groy  locks  were  swept  by  the  wind,  which, 
indeed,  carried  away  his  voice,  so  that  it  was  with 
difficulty  that  I  could  hear  what  ho  said.  ^^  Secamd 
Edition.  Glorious  news !  We  have  the  felicity  to 
inform  our  readers,  that,  by  despatches  received  at  the 
Admiralty  this  day,  a  splendid  naval  victory  has  been 
gained  over  the  French  fleet  lying  in  Aboukir  Bay,  by 
Bear- Admiral  Sir  Horatio  Nelson  and  the  gallant  sea- 
men under  his  command.  We  refer  our  readers  to  the 
despatch  of  Sir  Horatio  Nelson  for  the  details:  we 
have  only  to  say,  in  few  words,  that  the  French  fleet 
of  thirteen  sail  of  the  line  and  four  frigates  were,  on 
the  1st  of  August  last,  when  lying  at  anchor  in  Aboukir 
Bay,  attacked  by  the  English  fleet  of  twelve  sail  of  the 
line  and  one  fifty-gun  ship,  and  after  a  severe  action, 
eleven  sail  of  the  line  and  two  frigates  belonging  to 
the  French  were  taken  or  burnt.  The  loss  on  our 
side  amounts  to  two  liundrcd  and  eighteen  killed,  and 
six  hundred  and  seventy-seven  wounded." 

"  Hurrah  1  three  cheers,  my  lads,"  cried  Anderson, 
dropping  the  hand  which  held  the  newspaper,  and 
raising  the  other  with  his  hat  in  it  above  his  head. 
The  three  hearty  cheers  were  given  by  the  crowd 
which  had  now  assembled ;  and  then  Ben  said  to  me, — 

'*  Tou  see.  Jack,  there's  a  lot  of  killed  and  wounded ; 
so  now,  perhaps,  you  will  hear  something  about  your 
father.*' 

By  this  time  I  had  been  pushed  back,  first  by  one, 
and  then  by  another,  until  I  was  a  long  way  off  from 
where  Anderson  stood. 

"  I  can't  hear  a  word  that  Peter  says,"  replied  I  tc 
Ben. 
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"No,  because  the  wind's  so  high;  and  I  myself  am 
a  little  hard  of  hearing  out  of  doors ;  suppose  we  go 
now,  and  by-and-by  you  shall  get  the  paper  from 
Anderson,  and  read  it  all  over  to  me." 

"Come  away,  Ben,"  replied  I,  impatiently,  "IVo 
got  a  shilling,  and  I'll  buy  one." 

We  left  the  hill,  and  went  down  into  the  town, 
directing  our  course  to  where  we  heard  the  horns 
blowing.  I  had  not,  however,  to  go  to  such  an  extra- 
ordinary expense,  as  "  a  fall  and  particular  account " 
had  been  struck  off  for  twopence:  one  of  these  I 
purchased,  and  then  Ben  and  [  sat  down  on  the  bench 
ontside  of  a  public-house,  and  I  commenced  reading. 

"  How  good  that  porter  looks !"  observed  Ben,  after 
a  pause,  as  he  eyed  a  man  near  to  him,  who  was  blow- 
ing off  the  froth  from  the  top  of  the  pot  he  held  in  his 
hand. 

"Well,  Ben,  as  I  have  bought  the  account  of  the 
battle  for  twopence,  suppose  I  spend  the  rest  of  the 
money  I  intended  to  pay  for  it  in  a  pot  of  porter,  to 
drink  the  health  of  Nelson  ?' 

"Ay,  my  boy,  and  of  those  who  fought  with  him," 
replied  Ben ;  "  your  own  &ther.  Jack,  whether  he  be 
dead  or  aHve." 

I  sighed  at  the  idea  of  my  f&ther  being  dead ;  for  I 
had  ft  great  regard  for  him,  although  I  had  not  seen 
much  of  him.  The  porter  was  brought ;  and,  after  we 
had  both  drunk,  I  recommenced  reading.  Having 
concluded  Admiral  Nelson's  despatch,  and  the  list  of 
the  ships  taken,  we  then  came  to  the  loss  in  killed 
and  wounded  on  board  of  the  respective  English 
flhipL 
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"Vanguard — thirty   killed,    seventy-five   wounded 
total,  a  hundred  and  five/' 

"  Yes,  Jack,  that  was  Nelson's  own  ship ;  and  he  is 
always  to  be  found  where  the  shot  fly  thickest.*' 

"Bellerophon — forty-nine  killed,  a  hundred  and 
forty-eight  wounded;  total,  a  hundred  and  ninety- 
seven." 

"  Well !  she  was  in  the  thick  of  it,  any  how," 
observed  Ben. 

"Majestic — fifty  killed,  a  hundred  and  forty-three 
wounded ;  total,  a  hundred  and  ninety-three." 

"  Why,  she  and  the  Bellyrufiron  seem  to  have  pretty 
well  shared  and  shared  alike.  You  see,  Jack,  they 
led  into  the  action,  and  had  all  the  cream  of  tho 
fire." 

I  went  on  reading  and  Ben  remarking,  until  I  came 
to  the  Audacious. 

"Audacious — one  killed,  and  thirty-five  wounded; 
total,  thirty-six." 

"  Well  now,  Jack,  that's  all  in  favour  of  your  father 
being  alive ;  'cause  why  should  he  be  the  one  killed, 
more  than  any  one  else?  I'd  bet  two  pots  of  beer 
that  he's  among  the  wounded — but  it's  impossible  to 
say;  for  you  see,  Jack,  although  they  give  us  the 
names  of  the  officers  killed  and  wounded,  they  always 
lump  the  petty  officers  and  common  seamen.  Well ! 
here's  to  your  father's  health,  Jack,  anyhow — we  shall 
soon  hear  something  about  him." 

"  I  hope  so,"  replied  I,  folding  up  the  paper. 

"  And  now,  Jack,"  continued  Ben,  handing  me  the 
pot,  "  don't  you  feel  how  proud  a  thing  it  is  to  know 
how  to  read.     Here  I  am,  you  see,  old  enough  almost 
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to  be  your  grandfather,  and  don't  I  look  like  a  help- 
less babby  beside  you ;— yon  can  inform  me  of  what 
is  going  on,  but  I  cannot  help  myself.  Don't  I  feel, 
as  I  sit  here,  as  if  you  were  the  man,  and  I  were  the 
boy ;  indeed  I  do,  Jack,  and  no  mistake ; — but,  arter 
all,  there  was  no  one  to  blame  in  my  case ;  that's  some 
comfort." 

I  certainly  did  acknowledge  to  myself  how  much  I 
had  gained  by  the  tuition  of  Peter  Anderson,  and  what 
advantage  it  was  to  mo  that  I  had  been  instructed ; 
and  I  could  not  help,  for  a  moment,  feeUng  that  I  had 
the  advantage  over  my  good  friend  Ben. 

According  to  the  usual  custom  on  the  occasion  of  a 
great  victory,  the  pensioners  had,  on  the  following 
day,  what  was  called  a  holiday;  that  is,  a  day  of 
rejoicing,  on  which  they  were  supplied  with  an  extra 
quantity  of  beer,  to  make  merry  with.  On  these  occa- 
sions, the  rules  of  the  Hospital,  with  respect  to  sobriety, 
are,  of  course,  not  strictly  observed.  Most  of  those 
who  prefer  smoking  collect  in  what  is  called  the  smok- 
ing room,  where  they  sit  and  enjoy  themselves ;  but 
very  often,  as  there  is  so  much  noise  on  those  occasions, 
those  who  belong  to  the  same  ward  collect  together, 
dub  for  some  spirits  to  add  to  their  extra  allowance, 
and  sit  by  the  £re,  which  is  in  the  corridor  of  the 
ward.  The  fireplace  is  generally  a  very  large  one,  and 
fiurrounded  by  benches  with  high  backs,  to  serve  as 
screens  i^ainst  the  cold  and  wind ;  and,  as  there  are 
tables  inside,  you  are  very  snug  and  comfortable.  On 
this  occasion,  many  of  the  Warriors*  Ward,  of  which 
Anderson  was  boatswain,  and  Ben  one  of  the  boat- 
•wain's  mates,  had  repaired  to  their  own  fire,  for  it 
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was  now  October,  and  very  chilly  aftor  iho  son  went 
down. 

Ben,  I  suppose,  in  return  for  the  pot  of  porter  which 
I  had  given  him,  invited  mo  to  be  of  the  party ;  they 
drank  the  health  of  Nelson,  and  talked  about  the 
different  ships  which  wero  in  the  action.  Some  drank 
very  fast,  and  then  reeled  ofi*  to  their  beds,  which  were 
close  at  hand;  others  were  taken  to  bed  by  Peter 
Anderson  and  Ben ;  and,  at  last,  there  were  but  four 
or  five  left.  One  of  these  was  the  other  boatswain's 
mate  of  the  ward ;  I  knew  very  little  of  him  at  that 
time,  except  that  his  name  was  James  Turner.  He 
was  a  very  quiet,  well-behaved  man,  and  seemed  to  be 
more  fond  of  sitting  or  walking  alone  than  of  being  in 
company ;  never  was  known  to  drink  too  much ;  and, 
indeed,  as  boatswain's  mate,  was  more  relied  upon  by 
Anderson  than  even  Ben  was — although,  perhaps,  Ben 
was  his  more  constant  companion.  The  conversation 
relative  to  the  particulars  of  the  battle  of  the  Nile  was 
resumed ;  and  Anderson  observed, — 

'*  What  an  awful  sight  it  must  have  been  to  behold 
the  blowing  up  of  the  L'Orient  French  three-decker, 
with  upwards  of  a  thousand  men  on  board  !  Merciful 
Heaven  t  so  many  poor  fellows  launched  into  eternity 
in  one  moment!  They  say  there  were  but  seventy- 
three  saved." 

**  There  were  nearly  as  many  souls  lost  when 
the  Boyal  George  went  down  at  Spithead,  with  all 
the  fleet  at  anchor  round  about  her,"  replied  Ben; 
'^were  there  not.  Turner,  for  you  were  on  board  of 
her?" 

<'Yc8, 1  should  think  there  were,"  replied  Tomer; 
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'but  it  is  impossible  to  say  how  many  people  wero  on 
board  at  the  time." 

«<  Messmate,"  said  Anderson,  "  as  all  the  noisy  ones 
are  gone,  and  we  shall  be  able  to  hear  you,  suppose 
that  yon  let  us  know  all  about  it  ?  I  have  heard  a 
good  deal,  but,  I  suspect,  not  the  rights  of  it." 

"  With  all  my  heart,"  replied  Tumor.  "  It  was  a  sad 
affidr ;  and  was  all  owing  to  the  pride  of  an  officer, 
who  was  not  much  of  a  sailor,  at  all  events." 

I  drew  nearer,  that  I  might  not  lose  a  word  of  what 
Turner  said ;  and  then  ho  narrated,  in  the  following 
words, 

Tns  Loss  OF  the  Botal  George. 

"  Well,  messmates,  the  Boyal  Greorge  was  a  hundred- 
gnn  ship ;  and,  what  wo  don't  often  see  now,  when  I 
first  belonged  to  her,  her  guns  were  all  brass.  We 
had  brass  twenty-four  pounders  on  our  quarter-deck, 
forecastle,  poop,  and  main  deck,  brass  thirty-twos  on 
our  middle  deck,  and  brass  forty-two  pounders  on  oux 
lower  deck.  In  the  spring  of  '82,  when  we  were  at 
Plymouth  (about  six  months  before  she  sunk),  it  was 
considered  that  the  brass  forty-twos  on  the  lower  dedc 
were  too  heavy  for  her,  and  so  they  were  put  on  shore, 
and  we  had  iron  thiriy-twos  instead.  I  don't  think, 
myself^  it  made  much  dififeronce  in  the  weight  of  metal, 
and  we  were  sorry  to  part  with  them.  We  were  a 
flagHship,  yon  know,-— old  Eempenfelt  carrying  his 
blue  at  the  mizen, — and  our  poop  lanterns  wero  so 
large  that  the  men  used  to  get  inside  of  them  to  clean 
ihem.  She  was  rather  a  top-heavy  sort  of  ship,  in  my 
opiDKm,  her  upper  works  were  so  high, — why,  we 
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moasnrcd  sixty-six  feet  from  tbo  keelson  np  to  the 
taffi*ail;  but  still,  with  proper  attention,  there  was 
nothing  to  fear  on  that  score. 

'*  Well,  it  was  on  the  29th  of  August,  '82,--that'8 
lust  fourteen  years  and  about  six  weeks  ago, — that  we 
were  lying  at  Spithead,  in  company  with  Lord  Howe's 
fleet  of  between  twenty  and  thirty  sail  of  the  line: 
there  was  the  Victory,  Barfleur,  Ocean,  and  Union,  all 
tliree-deckers,  I  recollect,  close  to  us.  We  wero  in 
good  repair,  not  at  all  leaky,  and  were  to  have  sailed  in 
two  days  to  join  the  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean.  We 
had  been  paid,  in  consequence  of  our  being  about  to 
sail  foreign ;  and  we  had  been  paid  in  golden  guineas. 
I  think  that,  could  all  the  money  be  collected  together, 
from  the  pockets  of  tho  seamen,  the  women,  and  the 
Jews,  who  went  down  in  the  ship,  it  would  be  a  very 
pretty  fortune  even  for  a  duke's  daughter." 

Hero  Ben  shoved  the  ale  to  Turner,  who  drank  a 
little  and  proceeded ;  while  Ben  took  a  swig  and  passed 
it  round. 

*'  Well,  you  sec,  messmates,  the  first  lieutenant  had 
been  washing  tho  decks  on  the  morning  before,  and 
the  carpenter  had  been  ordered  to  let  the  water  in, 
when  it  was  found  that  the  water-cock,  which  was 
about  three  feet  below  the  water  line,  was  out  of  order, 
and  it  was  necessary  that  it  should  be  repaired.  Tho 
foreman  came  off  from  tho  dock-yard,  and  stated  that 
it  was  necessary  that  the  ship  should  be  careened  over 
to  port,  sufficiently  to  raise  the  mouth  of  the  pipe — 
which  went  through  the  ship's  timbers  below~--clean 
out  of  the  water,  that  they  might  work  at  it;  so, 
between  seven  and  eight  o'clock  on  that  morning,  the 
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irhole  of  the  larboard  guns  were  run  out  as  far  as  they 
could  be,  and  of  course  the  larboard  lower  deck  ports 
were  open ;  the  starboard  guns  were  also  run  in  amid- 
ships, and  secured  by  the  tackles :  the  shifting  over  of 
this  great  weight  of  metal  brought  the  larboard  lower 
deck  port  cills  just  level  with  the  water;  the  men 
were  then  able  to  get  at  the  mouth  of  the  pipe  to  the 
water-cock  on  the  starboard  side,  as  it  was  clean  out  of 
water,  and  for  about  an  hour  they  were  working  away 
hard  at  it. 

'*  It  was  about  nine  o'clock,  we  had  just  finished  our 
breakfasts,  and  the  hands  had  been  turned  up,  when 
the  last  lighter,  with  the  rum  on  board,  came  alongside. 
She  was  a  sloop  of  fifty  tons,  called  the  Lark,  and 
belonged  to  three  brothers,  whose  names  I  forget  She 
was  secured  to  the  larboard  side  of  the  ship ;  and  the 
hands  were  piped  'clear  lighter.*  Somo  of  our  men 
were  in  the  lighter  slinging  the  casks ;  others  at  the 
yard  tackle  and  stayfalls  hoisting  in;  some  in  the 
spirit  room  stowing  away.  I  was  in  the  waist,  bearing 
the  casks  over,  down  the  hatchway ; — none  of  us  thinks 
ing  that  wo  should  never  mix  our  grog  out  of  that 
liquor." 

"  No,  I  suppose  not,"  observed  Anderson ;  "  but  we 
little  know  what  the  day  may  bring  forth." 

**  That's  true  as  gospel,"  said  Ben. 

"It's  a  very  old  saying,  that  every  little  helps:  I 
did  not  think  of  it  at  the  time ;  but,  you  see,  as  we 
were  clearing  the  lighter,  almost  all  the  men  were  on 
the  larboard  side,  and  that  must  have  brought  the  ship 
down  still  more  to  port.  Then,  again,  the  water  was 
not  80  smooth  as  it  was  when  we  first  careened  her. 
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and  it  began  to  wash  into  the  lower  deck  ports,  and  of 
course  bad  no  escape,  so  tbat  tbere  was  very  soon  a 
good  weigbt  of  water  in  tbe  lower  deck.  Tbere  wore 
mice  in  tbe  sbip;  and  tbey  were  disturbed  by  tbe 
water  entering  into  tbcir  quarters,  and  tbe  men  were 
eatcbing  tbem,  and  laugbing  as  tbey  swam  about,  little 
ibinking  tbat  it  was  to  bo  a  general  swim  so  sbortly 
afterwards.  But  tbe  carpenter  was  tbe  first  tbat  per- 
ceived tbat  tbere  was  danger ;  for  again,  you  see,  tbe 
casks  of  rum,  boisted  in,  and  lying  on  tbe  decks  on  the 
larboard  side,  before  it  could  be  lowered  into  tbe  bold, 
made  also  a  difference ;  and  so  tbe  carpenter  went  on 
tbe  deck  to  tbe  lieutenant,  who  was  officer  of  tbe 
watcb,  requesting  tbat  be  would  be  pleased  to  order 
tbe  sbip  to  bo  rigbted  somewbat,  as  sbe  could  not  bear 
it ;  but  tbe  lieutenant  gave  a  very  sbort  answer  to  tbe 
carpenter,  wbo  tben  went  dowji  below." 

"  Wbo   was  tbe    lieutenant    on    deck  1 "    inquired 
AndersoTL 

**  I  don't  recollect  bis  right  name ;  he  was,  I  think, 
the  third  lieutenant :  he  went  by  the  name  of  *  Jib  and 
Foresail  Jack ; '  for,  whenever  he  had  the  watch,  he 
did  nothing  but  up  jib,  and  down  jib,  up  foresail,  down 
foresail,  every  five  minutes,  always  worrying  the  men 
for  nothing.  He  was  not  considered  as  a  good  officer, 
but  a  very  troublesome  one :  he  had  a  knack  of  twist- 
ing and  moving  his  fingers  about  as  he  walked  the 
deck ;  and  the  men  were  wont  to  say  that  *  he  must 
have  been  a  forty  piany  teacher.'  " 

"And  where  were  the  captain  and  first  lieutenant  1" 
said  Anderson. 

"  The  first  lieutenant  was,  at  the  time,  busy  in  tbe 
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wings,  I  believe ;  and  ae  for  the  captain,  I  don't  know 
where  he  was ;  but  70a  know  a  captain  seldom  inter- 
feres in  harbour." 

"  Where  was  the  admiral  ?"  inquired  Ben. 

"  The  admiral  was  in  his  cabin.  I  saw  the  barber, 
who  had  been  in  to  shave  him,  come  out  jnst  before 
she  went  down.' 

"  What  sort  of  man  was  the  admiral  7"  said  Ander- 

BOtl. 

"  He  was  a  thin  tall  man,  upwards  of  sevcntj  yeaia 
of  ago,  and  ho  stooped  a  good  deal  in  his  walk." 

"  Whet  jour  whistle,  Jem,"  said  Ben,  "  for  this  is  a 
long  jam," 

"  Well,"  continncd  Turner,  as  soon  as  he  had  put 
down  the  pot,  "  the  carpenter  came  ap  a  second  time 
on  the  qnarteivdeck  to  the  lieutenant,  and  said  to  him, — 

" '  If  jou  please,  sir,  to  right  the  ship :  it's  my  duty 
to  tell  yon  she  will  not  bear  it  any  louger.'  He  spoke 
in  a  very  positive  way,  as  was  his  duly ;  but  the  lieu- 
tenant answered,  with  an  oath, —   . 

" '  If  you  think,  sir,  that  you  can  manage  the  ship 
better  than  I  can,  yon  had  bettor  take  the  command.' 
I  was  in  the  waist  at  the  time,  with  a  good  many  more 
men,  and  wo  heard  what  the  carpenter  said,  and  what 
answer  the  lieutenant  gave.  Indeed,  we  were  all 
aware  of  the  danger,  and  folt  very  uncomfortable: 
there  were  plenty  <^  good  seamen  on  board,  who  knew 
what  they  were  about,  almost  as  well  as  the  officers, 
and  certainly  better  than  the  one  who  had  the  watch. 

"  A  few  minutes  a^rwards  (whether  it  was  that  he 
had  remained  that  time  doing  nothing,  merely  becanso 
lie  would  not  be  dictated  to  by  the  carpenter,  I  know 
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not),  the  lieutenant  ordered  tlio  drummer  to  be  called 
to  beat  to  quarters,  that  the  guns  might  be  run  into 
their  places,  and  the  ship  righted.  The  drummer's 
name  was  passed  along  quick  enough,  for  wo  were  all 
alarmed  at  our  situation  ;  for  the  ship  just  then  heeled 
over  still  more.  I  jumped  down  off  the  gangway  as 
soon  as  the  drummer  was  called,  and  hastened  down  to 
my  quarters.  The  drum  was  not  beat,  for  the  man  had 
not  time  to  get  his  drum.  All  hands  were  now  tumbling 
down  tho  hatchways  as  fast  as  they  could  to  their 
quarters,  that  they  might  run  their  guns  into  their 
places,  and  so  right  the  ship.  The  gun  I  was  stationed 
at  was  the  third  gun  from  forward  on  the  starboard 
sido  of  the  lower  gun-deck.  I  said  to  Carroll,  the 
second  captain  of  the  gun,  '  I  say,  let  us  try  to  get  our 
gun  out  without  waiting  for  the  drum,  as  tho  sooner  wo 
right  the  better.*  We  boused  out  our  gun,  which  had 
been  run  in  amidships ;  but  the  ship  heeled  over  so 
much  that,  do  all  we  could,  it  ran  in  again  upon  us,  and 
at  the  same  time  the.  water  made  a  heavy  rush  into  tho 
larboard  lower  dock  ports.  'The  ship  is  sinking, 
Carroll  !*  cried  I ;  *  lay  hold  of  the  ring-bolt  and  jump 
out ;  we  shall  all  be  drowned  I*"  He  made  for  the  ring- 
bolt, caught  it,  climbed  out  of  the  port,  and  jumped 
into  the  sea.  I  presume  he  was  drowned,  for  I  never 
saw  him  afterwards.  I  followed  him  as  fast  as  I  could 
out  of  the  same  port,  which  was  the  one  belonging  to 
our  gun  (the  third  from  forwai'd  on  the  starboard  side) ; 
and  when  I  was  outside,  I  perceived  that  all  the  other 
port-holes  were  crowded  as  full  as  they  could  be  with 
the  heads  of  the  men,  all  trying  to  escape,  and  jamming 
one  another  so  that  they  could  scarcely  move  either 
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one  way  or  the  other.  I  caught  hold  of  the  sheet 
anchor,  which  was  just  above  me,  to  prevent  falling 
back  in  board ;  and,  perceiving  a  woman  struggling  at 
the  port,  I  caught  hold  of  her,  dragged  her  out,  and 
threw  her  from  me.  The  ship  was  now  lying  down  so 
completely  on  her  larboard  broadside,  that  the  heads  of 
the  men  in  the  ports  disappeared  all  at  once ;  they  all 
dropped  back  into  the  ship,  for  the  port-holes  were 
now  upright ;  and  it  was  just  as  if  men  were  trying  to 
get  out  of  the  tops  of  so  many  chimneys,  with  nothing 
for  their  feet  to  purchase  upon.  Just  after  the  men 
fell  in  board,  there  came  a  rush  of  air  through  the  ports, 
8o  violent  as  to  blow  my  hat  off.  It  was  the  air  from 
the  hold  and  lower  deck,  which  having  no  other  vent, 
escaped,  as  the  water  which  poured  in  took  up  its  space. 
The  ship  then  sunk  in  a  moment,  righting  as  she  went 
down.  I  was  a  good  swinuner  and  diver,  and  when 
she  was  sinking  I  attempted  to  keep  above  water ;  but 
it  was  impossible :  I  was  drawn  down  with  the  ship 
until  she  reached  the  bottom.  As  soon  as  she  grounded, 
the  water  boiled  and  bubbled  a  great  deal,  and  then  I 
found  that  I  could  swim,  and  began  to  rise  to  the 
surface.  A  man  tried  to  grapple  mo  as  I  went  up ;  his 
forefingers  caught  in  my  shoe,  between  the  shoe  and 
my  foot.  I  succeeded  in  kicking  off  my  shoe,  and  thus 
got  rid  of  him ;  and  then  I  rose  to  the  surface  of  the 
water." 

^  Take  breath  after  that,  Jem,"  said  Ben,  handing 
him  the  ale. 

"  I  can  tell  you  that  I  could  hardly  take  breath  when 
I  came  to  the  surface,  for  my  head  came  up  through  a 
quantity  of  tar,  which  floated  like  fat  on  a  boiler,  and 
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it  nearly  smotlierecl  mo ;  for  you  see  there  had  boon 
one  or  two  casks  of  tar  on  the  decks,  which  had  stove 
when  the  ship  was  going  down,  and  the  tar  got  up  to 
the  top  of  the  water  before  I  did.  It  prevented  me 
from  seeing  at  first,  but  I  heard  the  guns  firing  as 
signals  of  distress."     Here  Turner  drank  some  ale. 

"  Well,"  said  he,  after  a  short  pause,  "  I  may  as  well 
finish  my  story.  As  soon  as  I  could  clear  the  tar  from 
my  eyes,  I  saw  the  main-to2>sail  halyard  block  about 
level  with  the  water's  edge,  about  eight  or  ten  yards 
from  me ;  so  I  swam  to  it  and  rode  on  it,  holding  on 
by  the  halyards,  and  then  I  looked  about  me.  The 
fore,  main,  and  mizcn  tops  were  all  above  water,  as  was 
a  part  of  the  bowsprit,  and  also  part  of  the  ensign-stafi', 
with  the  flag  hoisted, — for  you  see,  messmates,  we  went 
down  in  only  thirteen  and  a  half  fathom  water,  that  is, 
about  eighty  feet ;  and,  as  I  said  before,  she  measured 
sixty-six  feet  from  the  keelson  up  to  the  taffrail ;  and 
she  grounded  as  nearly  upright  as  a  vessel  could ;  for 
the  lighter,  which  was  fast  to  leeward  when  she  went 
down,  caught  the  main  yard,  which  helped  to  right  her 
as  she  sank, — but  the  lighter  went  down  with  her. 
Well,  as  I  looked  round,  1  saw  the  admiral's  baker  in 
the  mizcn  shrouds,  and  there  was  the  body  of  the 
woman  I  had  dragged  out  of  the  port  rolling  about 
close  to  him.  The  baker  was  an  Ii'ishman,  of  the 
name  of  Claridge;  and  I  called  out  to  him,  *Bob, 
reach  out  your  hand  and  catch  hold  of  that  woman,  I 
dare  say  she  is  not  dead.' 

**  He  said,  '  She's  dead  enough ;  it's  of  no  use  to  lay 
hold  of  her.* 

*'  I  answered,  *  She  is  not  dead.'    He  caught  hold  of 
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the  woman  and  hnng  her  head  oyez  one  of  the  rattlmgs 
of  the  mizen-Bhrouds,  and  there  she  swung  by  her  chin 
till  a  wash  came  and  lifted  her  off,  and  then  she  rolled 
abont  again.  Just  then,  one  of  the  captains  of  tho 
frigates  came  up  in  his  boat.  I  waved  my  hand 
towards  the  woman, — he  stopped  pulling,  the  men 
dragged  her  into  the  boat,  and  laid  her  in  the  stem 
sheets. 

^  *  My  man,*  said  the  captain,  '  I  must  pick  up  those 
who  are  in  more  danger  than  you.' 

"  *  All  right,  sir,*  said  I ;  *  I'm  safe  moored  here.' 
**  There  was  one  of  our  men  hanging  on  the  main- 
stay, and  roaring  like  a  bull,  as  he  tried  to  climb  by  it 
mt  of  tho  water.    Had  he  only  remained  quiet,  ho 
vovHd  have  done  well  enough.    The  boat  took  him  oti 
rst,  and  then  others  of  tho  people  who  were  clinging 
bont  the  masts  and  rigging,  including  the  baker  and 
yself.     It  then  pulled  on  board  the  Victory  with  us ; 
d  I  once  more  found  a  good  dry  plank  between  me 
1  the  salt  water." 

*  Was  tho  captain  and  admiral  saved  ?" 
Captain  Waghorn  was:  he  could  not  swim;  but 
of  the  seamen  held  him  up.     The  admiral  was 
nied  in  his  cabin.      Captain  Waghorn  tried  to 
aint  him  that   the  ship  was  sinking;    but  the 
ng  over  of  the  ship  had  so  jammed  the  doors  of 
%bin,  that  they  could  not  be  opened." 
7hat  became  of  the  lieutenant  of  the  watch  and 
rpcnter?" 

le  lieutenant  of  the  watch  was  drowned  —  and  so 
was  the  carpenter :  his  body  was  taken  up,  I 
,  by  the  same  boat  which  picked  up  Lieutenant 
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Durham.*  When  I  went  on  board  of  the  Victory,  I 
saw  the  carpenter's  body  before  the  galley  fire — some 
women  were  attempting  to  recover  him,  but  he  was 
quite  dead.  There  was  a  strong  westerly  breeze, 
although  the  day  was  fine;  and  the  wind  made  the 
water  so  rough,  that  there  was  great  danger  of  the 
boats  getting  entangled  in  the  rigging  and  spars,  when 
they  came  to  take  the  men  off,  or  more  would  have 
been  saved." 

"How  many  do  you  think  were  lost  altogether?" 
inquired  Anderson. 

"We  had  our  whole  complement  on  board,  eight 
hundred  and  sixty-five  men;  and  there  were  more 
than  throe  hundred  women  on  board,  besides  a  great 
many  Jews  with  slops  and  watches;  as  there  always 
are,  you  know,  when  a  ship  is  paid,  and  the  men  have 
any  money  to  be  swindled  out  of.  I  don't  exactly 
know  how  many  men  were  saved,  but  there  was  only 
one  woman,  which  was  the  one  I  dragged  out  of  the 
port.  There  was  a  great  fat  old  bumboat  woman, 
whom  the  sailors  used  to  call  the  '  Royal  George,' — 
she  was  picked  up  floating,  for  she  was  too  fat  to  sink ; 
but  she  had  been  floating  the  wrong  way  uppermost» 
and  she  was  dead.  There  was  a  poor  little  child  saved 
rather  strangely.  He  was  picked  up  by  a  gentleman 
who  was  in  a  wherry,  holding  on  to  the  wool  of  a 
sheep  which  had  escaped  and  was  swimming.  His^ 
father  and  mother  were  drowned,  and  the  boy  did  not 
know  their  names ;  all  that  ho  knew  was,  that  his  o\\i> 
name  was  Jack ;  so  they  christened  him  John  Lamb, 
and  the  gentleman  took  care  of  him." 

*  Afterwards  Admiral  Sir  Philip  Durham. 
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**navo  you  no  idea  how  many  men  wore  saved, 
Turner  ?" 

"I  only  know  tliis, — tliat  the  Admiralty  ordered 
£ye  pounds  a  man  to  be  given  to  the  seamen  who  were 
saved,  as  a  recompense  for  the  loss  of  their  clothes, 
and  I  heard  that  only  seventy-five  claimed  it;  but 
how  many  marines  were  saved,  or  other  people  who 
were  on  board,  I  do  not  know ;  but  perhaps,  altogether, 
there  might  be  two  hundred  or  more, — ^for  you  see  the 
seamen  had  the  worst  chance  of  being  saved,  as  they 
were  almost  all  down  in  the  hold,  or  on  the  lower  and 
main  decks  at  their  guns.  A  few  days  after  the  ship 
went  down  the  bodies  would  come  up,  eight  or  ten 
almost  the  same  time — ^rising  to  the  top  of  the  water 
so  suddenly  as  to  frighten  people  who  were  passing 
near.  The  watermen  made  a  good  thing  of  it ;  for,  as 
the  bodies  rose,  they  took  from  them  their  shoe-buckles, 
money,  and  watches,  and  then  towed  them  on  shore  to 
be  buried." 

"  That  lieutenant  had  much  to  answer  for,'*  observed 
Ben :  *'  his  false  pride  was  the  cause  of  it  all." 

"  It  would  seem  so, — but  God  only  knows,"  replied 
Anderson.  "  Come,  my  lads,  tlie  beer  is  out,  and  it's 
two  bells  in  the  middle  watch.  I  think  we  had  better 
turn  in.  Jack,  what's  to  become  of  you  ?" 
Oh !  in  find  a  plank,"  said  I. 
So  you  shall,  boy,  and  a  bed  upon  it,"  replied 
Ben;  ''come  and  turn  in  with  me,  and  don't  you 
dream  that  the  larboard  lower  deck  ports  are  open." 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

UT  FATHER  MAKES  HIS  APPEARANCE,  HAYING  LEFT  HIS  LBO,  BUT 
NOT  HIS  TAIL,  BEHIND  HIM — MT  FATHER  IS  PENSIONKb  OFF 
BY  MY  MOTHER  AS  WELL  AS  BY  HIS  COUNTRY. 

Aboxtt  six  weeks  after  the  intelligence  of  the  battle  of 
the  Nile,  as  I  was  sweeping  awaj  from  the  steps  the 
mud  which  had  been  left  by  the  tide,  a  King's  Tender 
that  I  hod  been  watching  as  she  came  np  the  river, 
dropped  her  anchor  in  the  stream,  abreast  of  the 
Hospital. 

Shortly  afterwards,  the  lieutenant  who  commanded 
her  pulled  on  shore  in  his  boat ;  and  landing  at  the 
feteps,  proceeded  to  the  govcmor's  house.  The  men 
having  orders  not  to  leave  the  boat,  requested  me 
to  procure  them  some  porter,  which  I  did ;  and  on  my 
return  with  it,  they  informed  me  that  they  had  come 
round  from  Portsmouth  witli  sixty-three  men,  who  had 
lost  their  limbs,  or  had  been  otherwise  so  severely 
wounded  in  the  late  action,  as  to  have  been  recom- 
mended for  Greenwich. 

I  felt  very  anxious  for  the  men  to  land,  as  it  was 
possible  that  my  father  might  be  one  of  them.  The 
lieutenant  soon  returned,  jumped  into  the  boat,  and 
shoved  off.  I  perceived  that  the  disabled  men  were 
getting  ready  to  land,  hauling  their  chests  and  kits  on 
deck.  In  about  half  an  hour,  a  boat  full  of  them  came 
to  the  steps.  I  ran  down  to  assist ;  and  as  I  hdd  on 
to  the  gunnel  of  the  boat,  while  they  threw  out  their 
gang-board,  the  first  person  who  stumped  out  was  my 
fiather,  minus  his  left  leg. 
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**  Father  t"  criod  I,  Iialf  sorry  and  lialf  pleased. 

"  Who  calls  me  iatlior  ?"  replied  he,  lookiog  at  me. 
"  Why,  yoa  don't  mean  to  say  that  you're  my  boy 
Tom?" 

"  Yes,  indeed  I"  eaid  I. 

"Ahl  yoa — I  recollect  your  Eouile  now.  Why, 
wbat  a  big  fellow  you've  grown  I" 

"  It's  four  years  since  you  left,  father." 

"  Weill  I  suppose  it  is,  since  yon  say  bo,"  replied 
liB,  taking  me  by  the  arm,  and  stumping  a  little  of  one 
side,  nhen  ho  said  in  a  low  tone,  "I  say.  Jack,  what 
became  of  the  old  woman  ?     Did  I  settle  her  ?" 

"Oh!  no,"  replied  I,  laughing,  "she  was  only 
shamming/' 

"ghaouning,  was  she?  Weill  it's  all  tbo  bottei, — ■ 
for  she  has  been  a  little  on  my  conscience,  that's  troth. 
Shamming?  Heht  She  won't  sham  next  time,  if  Z 
fall  foul  of  her.     How  does  sbo  get  on  ?" 

"  Oh  1  Tory  well  indeed," 

"  And  how's  year  little  sister  ?  What's  her  name  — 
Jenny  lengthened  at  both  ends  ?  I  nevor  eould  recol- 
lect it,  though  I'Te  often  thought  of  her  sweet  little 
fcce." 

"  She's  quite  well,  and  as  prct^  and  as  good  as  ever." 

"Well!  Tom,  my  boy,  you  stood  by  your  father  when 
lio  was  in  tronble,  and  now  he'll  stand  by  you.  How 
does  your  mother  treat  yon?" 

"  Wo  get  on  pretty  well  —  not  over  fond  of  each 
other," 

"  Well,  Tom,  I've  only  ono  pin  left ;  but  I  say," 
continued  ray  father,  with  a  wink  of  his  eye,  "  I  hav'n't 
left  my  tail  bohiad  mo,  'cause  it  may  be  useful  yon 
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know.  Now  we  must  all  go  up  to  the  governor  of  tLe 
Hospital  for  inspection,  and  I  suppose  we  shall  be  kept 
for  some  time  —  so  you  may  run  home  and  toll  your 
mother  that  I've  come  back  in  a  perfect  good  humour, 
and  that  it  will  be  her  fault  if  she  puts  me  out  —  that's 
aU." 

*'  I  will,  father ;  and  then  I'll  come  to  you  at  tho 
Hospital." 

I  ran  home  to  conmiunicate  the  important  intelligence 
to  my  mother  and  to  Virginia,  who  had  as  usual  come 
from  school  for  her  dinner. 

"  Mother,"  says  I  out  of  breath,  "  who  do  you  think 
has  come  back  ?" 

"Comeback?"  said  she.  ''Back?  Not  your  father  ?" 

**  Yes,"  says  I,  "  my  father.     I  just  left  him." 

My  mother  turned  deadly  pale,  and  dropped  the  hot 
iron  from  her  hand,  so  as  to  spoil  a  frilled  night-cap 
belonging  to  one  of  her  lady  customers.  She  staggered 
to  a  chair,  and  trembled  all  over.  I  really  believe 
that  had  she  been  aware  of  his  being  about  to  return, 
she  would  have  quitted  Greenwich  before  his  arrival ; 
but  now  it  was  too  late.  Virginia  had  run  for  the  salts, 
as  soon  as  she  perceived  that  her  mother  was  unwell, 
and  as  she  smelt  them  she  gradually  recovered.  At 
last  she  inquired  how  my  father  looked,  and  what  he 
said. 

I  told  her  that  he  had  lost  his  leg,  and  had  been 
sent  as  a  pensioner  to  the  Hospital;  that  he  had  looked 
very  well,  and  that  he  had  told  me  to  say  that  "  ho 
was  in  a  perfect  good  humour,  and  it  would  be  her 
fault  if  she  put  him  out  of  it ;  and  that  if  she  did ^^ 

**  Well,  what  then  ?"  inquired  my  mother. 
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**  Oh  I  tho  toi7,— that's  aU." 

At  the  mention  of  the  toil,  my  mother  very  nearly 
went  o£f  in  a  swoon — her  head  fell  back;  and  I  heard 
her  matter,  "So  vulgar  I  so  ungentoel!"  However, 
sho  recovered  herself,  and  appeared  to  be  for  some 
time  in  deep  thought.  At  last  she  rose  up,  ordered 
mo  to  fetch  something  extra  for  supper,  and  recom- 
menced ironing. 

As  soon  as  I  had  executed  her  commission,  I  went 
to  the  Hospital,  where  I  found  my  father,  who  with  the 
other  men  had  just  been  dismissed.  He  accompanied 
mo  to  my  mother,  shook  hands  with  her  very  good- 
humouredly,  kissed  Virginia,  whom  he  took  on  his 
knee,  praised  the  supper,  drank  only  one  pot  of  porter, 
and  then  returned  to  the  Hospital,  to  sleep  in  the 
cabin  which  had  been  allotted  to  him  in  the  Warrior's 
ward,  of  which  Anderson  was  the  boatswain.  My 
mother,  although  not  very  gracious,  was  much  sub- 
dued, and  for  a  few  days  everything  went  on  very 
comfortably;  but  my  mother's  temper  could  not  be 
long  restrained.  Displeased  at  something  which  she 
considered  as  very  vulgar,  she  ventured  to  assail  my 
father  as  before,  concluding  her  tirade  as  usual,  with 
"  There — now  you're  vexed  1" 

My  father  looked  at  her  very  sternly — at  last  he 
aaid,  '*  You're  just  right — I  am  vexed ;  and  whenever 
joa  tell  me  so  in  future,  I'll  prove  that  it's  no  lie." 
lie  then  rose,  stumped  up  stairs  to  my  room,  in  which 
he  had  deposited  his  sea-chest,  and  soon  made  his 
appearance  with  the  formidable  and  never-to-be-for- 
gotten tail  in  his  hand.  "  Mistress,"  said  he,  as  my 
mother  retreated,  ''you  said,  'Now  you're  vexed,'  to 
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me  just  now.  I  ask  you  again,  am  I  Ycxed,  or  am  1 
not  ?"  and  my  father  flourished  the  tail  over  his  head. 

My  mother  looked  at  the  strange  weapon :  the  remem- 
brance of  the  past  was  too  painful ;  she  was  conquered 
by  her  fear. 

*'0h,  no!*'  cried  she,  falling  on  her  knees.  "You're 
not  vexed — indeed  you  are  not." 

"  You're  quite  sure  of  that  ?"  responded  my  fSskther 
authoritatively,  as  he  advanced  towards  her. 

"  Oh  I  yes,  yes,'*  cried  my  mother,  trembling ;  '*  in- 
deed, you're  not." 

"  A'n't  I  in  a  very  good-humour  ?"  continued  my 
father. 

"  Yes,  you  are  in  the  best  of  humours,  and  always 
are  so,  unless — I  aggravate  you,"  replied  my  mother, 
whimpering. 

"  Well  1"  replied  my  father,  lowering  his  tail,  "  I 
expect  we've  come  to  a  right  understanding  at  last 
So  now  get  up  and  wipe  your  eyes :  but  recollect,  that 
whenever  you  dare  to  tell  me  that  I'm  vexed,  I  won't 
be  so  ungenteel  as  to  contradict  you." 

Thus  was  the  mastery  gained  by  my  father,  and 
never  lost.  It  is  true,  that  sometimes  my  mother 
would  forget  herself,  and  would   get  on  as  far  as 

"There  now,  you're ,"  but  she  would  stop  there, 

and  correct  herseK,  saying,  "  No !  you're  not,"  and 
allow  her  temper  to  evaporate,  by  singing  one  of  her 
usual  ditties,  as  ''  Hush-a-by,  baby,  on  the  tree-top  ;* 
but  my  father  never  took  notice  of  her  singing ;  and 
being  really  a  very  good-tempered  man,  my  mother'i 
temper  gradually  became  improved. 

The  return  of  my  &ther  made  some  alteration  in 
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our  mode  of  life.  Ho  might,  if  ho  had  pleased,  ha^e 
liyed  as  an  ont-pensioner  with  my  mother ;  but  this  he 
would  not  do.  He  nsed  to  come  in  almost  eyery 
eyening  to  see  her,  and  she  used  to  proyide  for  him  a 
pot  of  porter,  which  he  seldom  exceeded;  if  he  had 
friends  with  him,  they  paid  for  what  they  drank.  This 
pot  of  porter  per  diem  was  the  only  demand  made  npon 
my  mother  for  permission  to  remain  separate,  and  she 
did  not  grumble  at  it.  His  tobacco  he  found  himself 
out  of  the  tobacco-money  allowed  at  the  Hospital.  He 
had  receiyed  some  pay ;  which,  contrary  to  his  former 
custom,  he  had  laid  by  in  the  charge  of  one  of  the 
lieutenants  of  the  Hospital ;  for  at  that  time  there  were 
no  sayings  banks. 

As  a  married  man,  my  father  had  the  liberty  to 
introduce  his  wife  and  children  into  the  Hospital  at 
meal  times,  to  share  his  allowance  with  them :  this  my 
mother  would  not  listen  to,  as  regarded  herself  and  my 
sister ;  but  my  fftther  messed  in  what  is  called  the 
married  men's  room,  on  my  account ;  and  instead  of 
buying  my  own  dinner,  or  applying  to  my  mother  for 
it,  I  now  always  took  it  with  my  &ther  in  the  HospitaL 
In  consequence  of  my  father's  admittance  as  a  pen- 
sioner, both  I  and  my  sister  might  haye  been  instructed 
at  the  Hospital  school;  but  my  mother  would  not 
permit  Virginia  to  go  there,  and  I  found  it  much  more 
conrenient  to  go  to  Peter  Anderson  in  the  eyening, 
when  I  had  nothing  to  do.  On  the  whole,  we  all  went 
on  much  more  comfortably  than  we  did  before  my 
fikther's  return. 

One  eyening  I  was,  as  usual,  with  Anderson  in  his 
cabuiy  mj  father  haying  been  drafted  into  his  ward :  I 
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could  not  help  asking  Anderson  bow  lie  liked  himu 
His  reply  was,  "  I  liko  your  father,  Jack,  for  he  is  a 
straightforward,  honest,  good-tempered  man ;  and, 
moreoyer,  has  a  good  natural  judgment.  I  think  it  a 
great  pity  that  such  a  man  as  he  is  should  be  so 
early  in  life  lost,  as  it  were,  to  the  country.  He  is  a 
frst-rate  seaman ;  and  although  there  are  many  liko 
bim,  still  there  are  none  to  spare.  However,  if  bis 
country  loses,  he  may  himself  gain,  by  being  so  soon 
called  away  from  a  service  of  great  temptation.  The 
sailor  who  has  fought  for  his  country.  Jack,  has  much 
to  be  thankful  for  when  he  takes  in  moorings  at  Green- 
wich Hospital.  He  is  well  fed,  well  clothed,  tended 
in  sickness,  and  buried  with  respect ;  but  all  these  are 
nothing,  compared  with  the  greatest  boon.  When  I 
reflect  what  lives  sailors  live,  how  reckless  they  are, 
how  often  they  have  been  on  the  brink  of  eternity,  and 
wonderfully  preserved,  without  even  a  feeling  of  grati- 
tude to  Him  who  has  watched  over  them,  or  taking 
their  escapes  as  warnings — when  I  consider  how  they 
pass  their  whole  lives  in  excess,  intemperance,  and,  too 
often,  blasphemy,  it  is  indeed  a  mercy  that  they  are 
allowed  to  repose  hero  after  such  a  venturous  and 
careless  career — that  they  have  time  to  reflect  upon 
what  has  passed — to  listen  to  the  words  of  the  Gk>spel, 
to  hate  their  former  life,  and,  trusting  in  God's  mercy, 
to  secure  their  salvation.  This  is  the  greatest  charity 
of  this  institution,  and  long  may  it  flourish,  a  blessing 
to  the  country  which  has  endowed  it,  and  to  the  sea- 
men, who  are  not  only  provided  for  in  this  world,  but 
Are  prepared  in  it  for  the  next." 

Such  were  continually  the  style  of  admonitioiiB  gyrea 
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me  by  this  good  old  man :  aod  I  neod  not  point  ont  to 
the  reader  how  fortunate  it  was  for  me  that  I  had 
secnred  such  a  preceptor. 


CHAPTER  XV. 


IN  WHICH  IB  PBOTED  THE  TBI;TH  OF  THE  PBOYEBB,  *'WHEy  TOUB 
OWN  HOUSE  IS  HADE  OF  GLASS,  TOU  NEVER  SHOULD  BE  THE 
FIBST  TO  THBOW  STONES." 

One  eyening,  when  I  went  to  the  shop  of  the  widow 
St.  Felix  to  purchase  some  tobacco  for  my  father,  she 
said,  "  Why  don't  your  father  come  himself,  Jack  ?  I 
want  to  make  his  acquaintance,  and  see  how  he  looks 
without  his  pigtail." 

"Why,  you  never  saw  him  when  he  had  it  on," 
replied  I. 

"  No,  that's  the  truth ;  but  still  I  wish  to  have  a 
sight  of  him :  the  fftct  is,  I  want  to  laugh  at  him." 

"  Very  well,  111  bring  him  here ;  but,  recollect,  it's 
a  very  sore  subject  with  him,"  replied  I,  "  and  that  you 
may  haye  a  sharp  answer." 

**That  rU  take  my  chance  of,  Jack,"  replied  tho 
widow,  laughing. 

In  consequence  of  this  intimation,  one  eyening  when 
mj  father  was  walking  in  the  Hospital,  I  persuaded 
him  to  call  at  the  shop. 

«•  This  is  my  father,  Mrs.  St.  Felix,"  said  I. 

*^  Most  happy  to  see  him.  What  shall  I  have  the 
pleasore  of  assisting  you  to,  Mr.  Saunders?"  said  tho 
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**  My  sarvioe  to  you,  Marm,  —  if  you  pleaso,  to  two 
penn'orth  of  pigtail  and  a  paper  of  shorts." 

«  Much  obliged  to  you,  Mr.  Saunders,"  replied  she ; 
''sure  we're  much  indebted  to  Admiral  Lord  Nelson 
for  sending  such  fine-looking  pensioners.  I  shouldn't 
wonder  if  I  were  to  choose  a  husband  out  of  tho 
Hospital  yet." 

'*  I'm  afeard  we're  all  too  mauled,  Marm,  to  suit  a 
pretty  young  woman  like  you,"  replied  my  father,  very 
gallantly. 

"Thank  you  for  that,  Mr.  Saunders;  but  you're 
mistaken  entirely.  I  don't  consider  the  loss  of  a  leg, 
for  instance,  as  anything ;  I  never  look  at  men's  legs, 
and,  therefore,  care  little  whether  they  are  made  of  wood 
or  not,  provided  they  don't  tread  on  my  corns." 

"Well,  Marm,  I'm  glad  that  you  don't  consider  a 
timber  too  as  any  obstacle  to  matrimony ;  but,  I  fear, 
having  a  wife  already  may  bo  considered  by  you  a  sort 
of  objection." 

"  Why,  sure,  I  must  have  the  whole  of  my  husband; 
I  couldn't  afford  to  share  him,  especially  when  one  limb 
is  gone  already.  That  puts  me  in  mind  of  my  want  of 
manners ;  I  hope  Mrs.  Saunders  is  quite  well.  I  hear 
from  Jack  that  you  have  a  separate  maintenance, — 
that's  very  genteel." 

**  Why,  yes,  Marm,"  replied  my  father;  "the  king 
maintains  me,  and  my  wife  maintains  herself;  so,  as 
you  say,  we  have  a  separate  maintenance." 

**Well,  that's  the  best  way  when  married  people 
don't  agree.  What  are  you  laughing  at,  Mr.  Jack  ?  did 
I  hint  that  your  father  and  mother  ever  had  any  littla 
matrimonial  differences?     I  certainly  did  hear  thai 
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• 

these  was  a  trifling  dispute  when  they  last  parted ;  but 
when  they  bring  me  such  tales  I  always  cut  them  short 
Here's  your  pigtail,  Mr.  Saunders,"  continued  the  widow, 
laughing,  as  she  put  the  tobacco  on  the  counter. 

I  looked  at  my  father,  who  did  not  seem  to  relish  the 
hint,  but  he  answered  very  frankly,  "  K  you  cut  them 
as  short  as  my  wife  cut  mine,  why  then  you  won't  be 
troubled  with  them  any  more.  I  see,  Marm,  you  know 
all  about  it,  and  you  may  have  your  laugh  if  it  pleases 
you ;  but,  I  can  tell  you  that  my  tail  has  done  me  better 
sarvice  since  it  was  off,  than  when  it  hung  down  my 
back." 

"  Become  useful,  instead  of  ornamental,  I  presume, 
Mr.  Saunders." 

'^  Just  made  this  difference  —  when  it  was  on  it  made 
my  wife's  tongue  to  go ;  now  it  is  off,  it  has  stopped 
it." 

^'An  extraordinary  powerful  instrument,  to  stop  a 
woman's  tongue !" 

"  Well,  you've  only  to  ax  Mistress  Saunders,  shell 
iell  you  all  its  virtues." 

"Well,  Mr.  Saunders,  I  don't  know  whether  you 
have  any  idea  of  taking  another  wife  some  future  day. 
If  so,  say  nothing  about  it,  or  you'll  never  get  one." 

"Well,  Marm,  I  don't  know  whether  you  over 
think  of  taking  another  husband ;  but  if  so,  I  think  it 
would  be  kind  on  my  part  to  lend  it  to  him.  Can  you 
tell  me  why  widows'  tongues  run  so  much  faster  than 
other  women's  ?" 

"Mercy!  what  put  that  idea  in  your  heed,  Mr. 
Saunders?" 

"  Ton,  and  half  a  dozen  more  that  I  happen  to  know. 
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May  I  make  so  bold  as  to  ask  you,  Mann,  how  long 
you  may  have  been  a  widow  ?"  continued  my  father. 

"  Bless  me !  so  long,  that  I  quite  forget  all  about  it," 
replied  Mrs.  St.  Felix,  turning  away  from  the  counter 
to  the  jars  behind. 

I  gave  my  father  a  wink  to  let  him  know  that  it  was 
his  turn  now :  he  understood  me,  hitched  up  his  waist- 
band, and  nodded. 

"  How  did  you  lose  your  first  husband,  Marm  ?  What 
did  ho  die  of?" 

The  widow  coloured,  and  my  father  perceiving  it, 
followed  up  his  question : — 

" Did  he  die  of  a  fever,  Marm?** 

"  I'm  not  exactly  sure,*'  replied  she,  hurriedly. 

"  May  I  ask  how  long  it  is  since  ho  died  ?'*  continued 
my  father. 

"  Oh !  Mr.  Saunders,*'  i-eplicd  the  widow  confusedly, 
**  I  really  don't  recollect  just  now.  It*s  very  painful 
to  answer  such  questions." 

"  Not  if  you've  been  a  widow  so  long,  that  you  forget 
all  about  it ;  that's  all  sham  and  nonsense.  So  you 
a'n't  sure  what  he  died  of,  nor  when  it  was  that  he  died  ? 
Are  you  quite  sure,  Marm,  that  your  husband  ta  dead  7" 

Mrs.  St  Felix  started,  turned  very  red,  and  then 
very  pale. 

"  My  sarvice  to  you  for  the  present,  Marm,"  said  my 
father,  after  a  pause,  taking  off  his  hat.  *'  I  suspect 
that  I've  found  a  way  to  stop  your  tongue  as  well 
as  my  wife's.  Broadside  for  broadside,  that's  fieur 
play." 

3o  saying,  my  father  stumped  away  out  of  the  bhop- 
door.    Mrs.  St.  Felix  put  her  apron  up  to  her  eyefl^ 
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\Yi&  her  elbows  resting  on  the  cotmter.  I  waited  a 
little,  and  then  I  said — 

•*  What  is  the  matter,  Mrs.  St.  Felix  ?" 

She  started  at  my  voice. 

"Yon  here.  Jack?  I  thought  yon  had  gone  out 
with  yonr  father.  Well !"  continued  she,  wiping  her 
eyes,  *'it  serves  me  right  I  forgot  that  in  amusing 
myself  I  annoyed  him.  Jack,  don't  you  mention  any- 
thing about  this.      Do  you  think  your  father  will?" 

'*  I  don*t  think  he  will,  for  he  cannot  do  so  without 
talking  about  having  his  pigtail  cut  off,  and  I  know  he 
cannot  bear  to  think  of  it." 

"  Well,  then,  pray  don't  you — that's  a  good  boy." 

**  I  never  will,  I  promise  you." 

"  Then,  good-night.  Jack — you  must  leave  mo  now, 
I  don't  feel  quite  well." 

I  wished  the  widow  good-night,  and  went  back  to 
my  mother's  house.  My  father  was  there,  but  he  never 
hinted  at  the  conversation  which  had  taken  placo, 
neither  at  that  time  nor  afterwords. 


CHAPTEE  XVI. 

8B0WIH0  HOW  OLD  NANNY  FELL  SICK  AND  GOT  WELL  AGAIN. 

Bmfori  I  fell  asleep  that  night,  I  thought  a  great  deal 
of  what  had  passed  between  the  widow  St.  Felix  and 
my  &ther.  Why  should  she  have  shown  such  emotion, 
and  why  should  she  request  of  me  not  to  mention  what 
had  passed  ?  I  had  heard  reports  about  her,  as  I  have 
before  mentioned ;  I  had  heard  them  from  old  Nanny, 
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but.  I  did  not  put  any  confidonce  in  what  she  said. 
Thinking  of  old  Nanny  reminded  me  that  I  had  not 
called  upon  her  for  some  time,  and  I  resolved  that  I 
would  visit  her  the  next  day. 

It  was  not  until  lato  in  the  evening  that  I  could 
spare  time  to  call  upon  her,  and,  what  was  not  usual,  I 
went  empty  handed.  I  found  to  my  surprise  that  the 
door  was  shut  to,  and  the  shutters  of  the  shop  not  takrai 
down.   I  tried  the  latch ;  the  door  opened,  and  I  went  in. 

"  Who's  there  ?"  screamed  old  Nanny  from  the  inner 
room.     "  What  do  you  want  ?*' 

"  It's  only  poor  Jack,  mother,"  replied  I ;  **  come  to 
see  how  you  are." 

*'  Come  in,"  replied  she ;  "  I'm  very  bad.  Oh !  oh  I  I 
thought  it  was  some  thief  or  another,  come  to  steal  all 
the  things  in  my  shop." 

I  entered  the  roofn,  and  found  old  Nanny  in  bed; 
she  looked  very  ill  and  miserable,  and  everything  waa 
very  dirty. 

**  Are  you  not  well,  mother  ?"  said  I. 

"  Well,  boy  ?  No,  very  ill,  very  ill  indeed,  haven't 
left  my  bed  these  three  days.  Beach  me  a  little  water. 
Jack,  there's  a  good  boy.    I've  been  dying  for  water.** 

I  handed  her  a  broken  jug,  which  had  some  water  in 
it.  She  drank  greedily,  so  as  to  spill  nearly  half  of  it 
on  the  coverlid. 

*'  Oh  1  how  good  it  is  1"  exclaimed  the  old  womaiiy  as 
soon  as  she  recovered  her  breath ;  ^n'm  better  now.  I 
could  not  reach  it  myself.  I  ve  the  rheumatiz  so  bad  I 
I've  been  in  such  a  fright,  because  I  could  not  lock  thft 
door — it  kept  me  awake  all  night  long.  Oh  !  my  poor 
back." 
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^But  why  did  you  not  send  for  the  doctor, 
mother  ?" 

"  Doctor  ?  Heh !  who's  to  pay  him  ?  I've  got  no 
money,  JacL" 

"  Well,  but  Doctor  Tadpole's  very  kind." 

"Yes,  yes  I  kind  to  the  widow;  but  not  to  old 
women  like  me,  without  any  money." 

*^  But  why  not  have  some  one  to  sit  up  with  you,  and 
help  you?" 

"  Sit  up  with  me  I  who'd  sit  up  with  me  ?  Yes,  if  I 
paid  them ;  but  Tyo  no  money,  Jack ;  and  then  I  don't 
know  them — they  might  rob  me — there's  a  great  many 
pretty  things  in  my  shop." 

"  But  you  might  die,  mother,  lying  hero  without  any 
one  to  help  you." 

"Die!  well,  and  who  would  care,  if  a  poor  old 
woman  like  me  died.  Jack  ?" 

"  I  should  care,  for  one,  mother ;  and  so  would  my 
aister  Virginia,  and  many  others  besides." 

"  You  might  care,  Jack,  for  you're  a  good  boy ;  and 
so  might  your  little  sister,  for  she  has  a  kind  heart; 
but,  nobody  else.  Jack, — no — ^not  one  I" 

I  could  not  reply  to  this  remark,  as  I  really  did 
not  know  anybody  who  would  have  cared;  so  I  said, 
"Yoa  must  see  the  doctor,  mother.  I  will  go  for 
him." 

"  No,  Jack,  I  can't  afford  it,  it*s  no  use ;  besides  I'm 
better  now." 

"  Well,  if  you  can't  afford  it,  you  shall  not  pay  him ; 
and,  if  he  will  not  come  for  nothing,  I'll  pay  him 

myseUr" 

"  Will  yon  pay  him,  Jack  ?  that's  a  good  boy— you 
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promised  me  bargains  you  know — ^that  sliall  be  one  of 
them." 

"  Well  mother,  111  make  the  bargain  that  I'll  pay 
him,  if  you'll  see  him; — so  good-bye,  now — do  you 
want  anything  before  I  go  ?" 

"  No,  Jack,  no,  I  don't  want  anything ;  only  just  lock 
the  door,  and  take  the  key  with  you,  when  you  go  out ; 
and  then  no  one  can  rob  me.  Jack,  whilst  you're  gone." 

I  complied  with  her  request,  and  ran  for  Doctor 
Tadpole,  whom  I  found  smoking  his  cigar  in  the 
widow's  shop. 

"  Doctor,"  said  I,  **  old  Nanny  has  been  ill  in  bed 
these  throe  days,  and  I  want  you  to  go  and  see  her." 

**  Does  she  send  you  to  me,  or  do  you  ask  it  your- 
jself?"  said  the  doctor,  "for  I  think  she  would  die 
rather  than  pay  the  doctor." 

"  As  for  that,  Mr.  Tadpole,"  said  the  widow,  "  there 
are  many  of  your  patients  who  send  for  the  doctor 
without  ever  intending  to  pay  him.  Perhaps  old 
Nanny  may  go  on  the  same  plan." 

"  Certainly,  that  alters  the  case.  Well,  Jack,  what's 
the  matter  with  her?" 

"  Eheumatism,  and,  I  believe,  fever ;  for  her  hand  is 
hot,  and  her  tongue  very  white.  She  was  lying  in  bed 
with  no  one  to  help  her ;  and  had  not  strength  to  reach 
a  drop  of  water,  until  I  gave  it  to  her." 

"  Poor  old  soul !"  said  the  widow ;  "  and  yet  they  say 
that  she  has  money." 

"  I  don't  think  that  she  has  much,"  replied  I ;  "  for 
when  she  lent  me  the  twenty-eight  shillings,  she  had  not 
ten  shillings  more  in  the  bag ;  but,  doctor,  I'll  pay  you, 
I  will  indeed !  How  much  will  it  be  ?" 
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'*  Now,  doctor,  just  put  on  your  hat,  and  set  off  as 
soon  as  you  please;  for  if  poor  Jack  says  ho'U  pay  you, 
you  know  that  your  money  is  as  safe  as  mino  was  in  tho 
bank, — before  it  foiled." 

"  Well,  I'll  just  finish  my  cigar." 

"  Of  course  you  will,  as  you  walk  along,  Mr.  Tadpole," 
replied  the  widow ;  "  it's  very  pleasant  to  smoke  in  tho 
air,  and  just  as  unpleasant  to  others  your  smoking  in 
the  house.  So,  doctor,  just  be  off  and  see  tho  poor  old 
wretch  directly ;  or, — ^I'll  bo  affronted." 

Hereupon  the  doctor  took  up  his  hat,  and  without 
reply  walked  off  with  me.  When  we  arrived,  I  unlocked 
the  door,  and  we  went  in. 

"Well!  old  Nanny,  what's  tho  matter  now?"  said 
Doctor  Tadpole. 

"  Nothing,  doctor,  nothing ;  you've  come  on  a  use- 
less message ;  I  didn't  send  for  you,  recollect  that ;  it 
was  Jack  who  would  go ;  I  did  not  send,  recollect  that, 
doctor ;  I  can't  afford  it;  I've  no  money." 

"  Very  well ;  I  sha'n't  look  to  you  for  money ;  put 
out  your  tongue,"  replied  tho  doctor,  as  he  felt  her 
pulse. 

"  Recollect,  doctor,  I  did  not  send  for  you.  Jack, 
you  are  witness  —  I've  no  money,"  repeated  old 
Nanny. 

**  Put  out  your  tongue,"  repeated  tho  doctor. 

*•  No,  I  won't,  till  it's  all  clearly  settled." 

'*  It  is,  you  old  fool,"  said  the  doctor  impatiently ; 
**  put  out  your  tongue." 

"  Jack,  you're  witness  it's  all  by  force,"  said  Nanny, 
who  at  last  put  out  her  tongue ;  *'  and  now,  doctor,  I'll 
toll  jon."      Wheronpon  Nanny  commenced  with  a 
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narrative  of  her  ills;  and  by  her  own  account  there 
was  not  a  portion  of  her  body  from  top  to  toe  which 
had  not  some  ailment. 

"  YouVe  a  very  bad  complaint,"  said  the  doctor  :— 
"  what  d*ye  think  it  is  ?  It's  old  ago. "  I  hardly  know 
whether  I  can  cure  it." 

"  Can  you  draw  the  pain  out  of  my  old  bones  ?"  said 
Nanny,  groaning. 

"Why,  m  try,  at  all  events.  I  must  send  you 
something  to  take  inwardly." 

"  Who's  to  pay  for  it  ?"  said  old  Nanny. 

"  I  will,  mother,"  said  I. 

"  You're  witness,  doctor,  —  Jack  says  hell  pay  for  it. 
You're  a  good  boy,  Jack." 

"  Well,  that's  settled  —  but  now,  we  must  have  some 
one  to  sit  up  with  you." 

"  Sit  up  with  me !  nobody  will  sit  up  with  an  old 
thing  like  me." 

**  Yes,  I  will,  mother,"  said  I,  "  and  I'll  look  in  upon 
you  in  the  day-time,  and  see  if  you  want  to  drink." 

"  No,  no.  Jack !  then  you'll  make  no  money." 

"  Yes  I  will — never  mind  that." 

"  Well  I  at  all  events,"  replied  the  doctor,  **  Jack 
will  sit  up  with  you  this  night ;  and  we'll  see  how  you 
are  to-morrow.  Now,  Jack,  come  back  with  me,  and 
I'll  give  you  something  for  her.  Good-night,  Nanny," 
said  the  doctor,  leaving  the  room. 

** Gk)od-night,"  grumbled  old  Nanny;  and  as  we 
were  going  through  the  shop,  I  heard  her  continue  — 
•*  It's  very  easy  saying  '  good- night,'  but  how  can  a 
poor  wretch  like  me,  with  every  bone  aching  as  if  it 
would  split,  expect  to  have  a  '  good  night '  ?" 
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Ab  the  doctor  walked  home,  he  appeared  not  to  be  in 
his  usual  talkative  mood.  •  He  went  to  the  shop,  made 
up  the  medicines,  and  gave  me  the  directions. 

"  Here,  Jack,  take  these  ;  and  it  will  be  a  kindness 
to  sit  up  with  her  to-night.  I  will  see  her  to-morrow ; 
and  as  I  can't  allow  you  to  bo  the  only  good  Samaritan 
in  the  place,  understand  Jack  that  I  attend  the  poor 
old  woman,  and  find  medicine  for  nothing." 

I  thanked  him,  and  hastened  back.  Old  Nanny  took 
her  draught,  and  then  turned  round  on  her  side.  I 
suppose  there  was  opixmi  in  it,  for  she  soon  fell  fast 
asleep ;  not,  however,  until  she  had  said, — 

"  Jack,  have  you  locked  the  door  ?" 

"  Yes,  mother,  I  have." 

"  Well,  now,  don't  you  think  you  could  watch  with- 
out burning  a  candle  ?  —  You  am't  afraid  ?" 

"  No,  mother,  I'm  not  afraid ;  but  if  I  do,  I  shall 
fokH  asleep ;  and,  besides,  if  you  wake  and  want  any- 
thing, I  shall  not  be  able  to  find  it.  I  should  break 
the  jug  and  other  things,  and  they  would  cost  more 
than  a  candle." 

"  Very  true,  Jack.  I  feel  sleepy  already  "  —  and 
old  Nanny  was  soon  in  a  loud  snore. 

I  had  stopped  at  my  mother's  to  say  that  I  intended 
to  stay  with  old  Nanny,  so  that  they  might  not  sit  up 
for  me ;  and  now,  all  that  I  had  to  do  was  to  keep 
myself  awake.  I  had  forgotten  to  bring  a  book  with 
me,  so  I  looked  about  the  room  for  something  to  read ; 
but  I  could  find  nothing.  At  last  I  ventured  to  open 
a  drawer  —  it  creaked,  and  old  Nanny  was  roused. 
^'  Who's  that  ?*  cried  she,  but  she  did  not  wake  up,  the 
opiate  was  too  powerful.    I  went  to  her ;  she  was  in  a 
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perspiration,  wliich  I  knew  was  what  the  doctor  wished, 
I  put  the  clothes  np  to  her  head,  and  left  her.  I  then 
took  the  candle  and  looked  into  the  drawer ;  and  found 
a  book  lying  in  a  comer  with  one  side  of  the  coyer  oft 
It  was  very  dirty  and  stained.  I  took  it  out,  and 
wont  again  to  my  chair,  and  opened  it.  It  mi 
'•*  Bunyan*s  Pilgrim's  Progress,"  and  full  of  plates.  1 
had  never  hoard  of  the  book,  and  did  not  know  irihat 
the  title  meant.  I  first  looked  at  all  the  plates,  iad 
then  I  turned  to  the  opening  of  the  book.  On  the 
blank  leaf  at  the  commencement,  in  very  neat  aottd 
lawyer-like  handwriting,  was  *'  Anna  James,  on  her 
marriage,  from  her  dear  friend  Mary  Farquhar,  Tjne* 
mouth,  June  the  19th,  1738.''  By  this  I  discofveiedt 
as  I  thought,  the  married  but  not  the  maiden  name  of 
old  Nanny ;  and  very  probably,  also,  that  Tynemoulli 
was  her  native  place.  She  was  married,  too,  in  1788| 
that  was  more  than  sixty  years  back — and  her  age 
was,  therefore,  in  all  likelihood,  nearly  eighty  yeaxs. 
I  pondered  over  this  for  some  time,  and  iJien  I  oaoh 
menced  reading;  and  so  interested  was  I  with  the 
contents,  that  I  did  not  raise  my  head  imtil  the  candle 
had  burnt  to  the  socket :  as  1  was  about  to  li^lt 
another,  I  perceived  daylight  through  the  chinks 
of  the  window-shutter.  So  I  laid  down  the  hool^ 
and  walking  softly  out  of  the  room,  unlocked  tho 
shop-door,  to  get  a  little  fresh  air ;  for  the  ro(»a 
that  old  Nanny  was  sleeping  in  was,  from  dirt  and 
neglect,  very  close.  I  could  not,  however,  unlock  the 
door  without  waking  up  Nanny ;  who  screamed  out, 
"  Thieves  I — ^murder !  thieves !  — "  until  she  was  wide 
awake. 


'1 
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'*OhI  — it  is  yon,  Jack?"  said  she  at  lasL  "I 
dreamt  thero  were  thieves  breaking  in.*' 

"Nothing  but  day  breaking  in,  mother/'  said  I; 
^  how  do  yon  feel  this  morning  ?" 

"  Better,  Jack,  better ;  IVe  not  so  much  pain  —  but 
I'm  very  thirsty,  give  me  some  water." 

^  No,  mother ;  the  doctor  said  yon  most  not  drink 
cold  water.  If  you'll  wait  a  little,  I'll  run  and  fetch 
you  something  warm.  I  won*t  be  gone  long,  so  try  to 
go  to  sleep  again." 

Old  Nanny  made  no  reply,  but  turned  her  face  away 
from  the  light,  as  if  in  obedience  to  my  orders.  I 
locked  the  outer  door  and  hastened  home. 

I  found  my  mother  and  Virginia  sitting  in  the  nice 
clean  room,  the  fire  blazing  cheerfully,  and  the  break- 
fast on  the  table,  and  I  could  not  help  making  the 
contrast  in  my  own  mind  between  it  and  the  dirty 
abode  I  had  just  loft.  I  ran  into  the  back  kitchen  to 
wash  my  fiEice  and  hands,  and  then  returned,  kissed 
Virginia,  and  wished  my  mother  "good-morning." 
Why,  I  do  not  know,  but  she  was  in  one  of  her  worst 
of  humours. 

'*  Don't  come  near  me,  or  near  your  sister  Virginia," 
said  she  sharply ;  '*  who  knows  what  vermin  you  may 
have  brought  from  where  you  have  been  staying  all 
night  r 

I  did  feel  what  she  said  might  be  true. 

**  Well,  mother,"  said  I,  "  I  won't  come  near  you  if 
you  don't  like,  but  I  want  some  tea  for  poor  old  Nanny." 

"  I  can't  find  tea  for  old  Nannies,"  replied  she. 

"  I'll  give  her  mine,  Jack,"  cried  Virginia. 

''  Indeed,  miss,  you'll  do  no  such  thing,"  said  my 

I* 
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mother ;  '*  and  sit  np  properly  to  table,  instead  of 
hanging  your  head  down  in  that  way ;  and  don't  ponr 
yonr  tea  in  your  saucer ;  that's  vulgar  1" 

'*  The  tea's  so  hot,  manuna,"  said  Virginia. 

*'  Then  wait  till  it's  cool,  miss.  Leavo  the  teapot 
alone,  sir." 

"Fll  thank  you  for  some  tea,  mother,"  replied  I. 
"  I  shall  give  my  breakfast  to  old  Nanny." 

"  Tou'll  take  no  breakfast  out  of  this  house,"  was 
the  reply. 

"  Why,  mother  ?  for  a  ix)or  sick  old  woman." 

'*  Lot  her  go  to  the  parish." 

I  now  became  angry  myself ;  I  took  up  the  teapot, 
and  walked  away  into  the  back  kitchen  :  my  mother 
rose,  and  followed  mo,  insisting  upon  my  putting  the 
teapot  down  :  but  I  would  not,  and  I  poured  out  the 
tea  into  a  little  milk-can.  I  did  not  answer  her,  but  I 
felt  that  I  was  right,  and  would  not  give  in ;  and  she 
was  afraid  to  attempt  force.  My  mother  then  ran 
back  to  the  table  —  caught  up  the  sugar  basin,  and 
carried  it  up  stairs  —  singing  as  she  went,  at  the  highest 
pitch  of  her  voice, 

"  What  are  little  girls  made  of,  made  of? 
Sugar  and  spice,  and  all  that's  nice ; 
And  that's  what  girls  ore  made  of  I" 

While  my  mother  was  away,  little  Virginia  poured  her 
cup  of  tea,  which  was  already  sweetened,  into  the  can. 
I  seized  some  bread  and  butter,  and  before  my  mother 
oame  down  I  was  clear  of  the  house.  Old  Nanny  made 
a  good  break&st ;  the  doctor  came,  and  said  that  she 
was  much  better,  and  would  soon  be  welL  The  doctor 
had  not  left  long  before  Peter  Anderson  came,  and  told 
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mo  to  go  and  mind  my  bosiness,  and  tliat  he  would  sit 
by  old  Nanny.  Old  Ben,  who  had  heard  of  it,  also 
called  in ;  and  he  sat  up  with  her  the  next  night. 

'^Did  I  not  tell  you  that  there  were  others  who 
cared  for  you,  Nanny  7"  said  I,  a  few  days  afterwards. 

"Yes,  you  did.  Jack;  but  I  did  not  believe  you; 
the  world  is  better  than  I  thought  it  was.  But  how 
will  you  pay  the  doctor.  Jack  ?" 

*'  The  doctor  'tended  you  for  nothing ;  he  told  me  so 
the  first  night." 

"Well,  and  that  widow,  too! — it's  kind  of  her  to 
send  me  tea  and  sugar,  and  such  nice  things  to  oat." 

"  Yes,  mother,  it  is." 

"  And  your  fSftther,  to  bring  your  little  dear  sister, 
so  nice  and  clean,  to  come  and  see  an  old  wretch  like 
me,  in  such  a  dirty  hole.  Ah,  Jack  I  now  I'm  getting 
well  again,  I  like  the  world  better  than  I  did." 

In  a  few  days  old  Nanny  had  again  opened  her  shop, 
sitting  at  the  door  as  usual ;  and,  as  the  spring  was 
now  well  advanced,  she  gradually  recovered  her 
strength.  When  I  gave  up  my  office  of  nurse,  she  did 
not,  however,  forget  to  tell  me  to  bring  her  good 
bargains,  as  I  had  promised  that  I  would. 


CHAPTER  XVn. 

A  MQBHIHO  OONGKBT — TS  WmCH  THE  OPPOfilTIOH  IB  AS   OBBAT 

AS  BULCK  TO  WmTB. 

Amoko  my  father's  associates  there  was  a  man,  of  about 
forty  years  of  age — Dick  Harness  by  name.  He  had 
received  a  wound  in  the  hip,  from  a  grapenshot ;  and 
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his  leg  having  in  consequence  contracted,  it  occasioned 
him  to  limp  very  much ;  but  he  was  as  strong  and 
hearty  in  all  other  respects  as  a  man  could  be.  Ho 
was  a  very  merry  fellow,  full  of  jokes ;  and  if  any  one 
told  a  story  which  was  at  all  verging  on  the  marvellous, 
he  was  sure  to  tell  another  which  would  be  still  more 
incredible.  He  played  the  fiddle,  and  sang  to  his  own 
accompaniments,  which  were  very  droll,  as  he  extracted 
very  strange  noises  from  his  instrument:  sometimes 
his  bow  would  be  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  bridge, 
sometimes  down  at  the  keys ;  besides  which,  he  pro- 
duced soimds  by  thumping  the  fiddle  as  well  as  by 
touching  its  strings,  as  a  guitar;  indeed,  he  could 
imitate,  in  a  certain  way,  almost  every  instrument,  and 
most  of  the  noises  made  by  animals.  He  had  one  fault, 
for  which  he  used  to  be  occasionally  punished  ;  which 
was,  he  was  too  fond  of  the  bottle :  but  he  was  a  great 
favourite,  and  therefore  screened  by  the  men,  and  as 
much  as  possible  overlooked  by  the  of&cers.  The 
punishment  for  a  pensioner  getting  drunk  was  at  that 
time  being  made  to  wear  a  yellow  instead  of  a  blue 
coat,  which  made  a  man  look  very  conspicuous. 

I  recollect  one  day  he  had  the  yellow  coat  on,  when 
a  party  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  came  to  see  the  Hos- 
pital. Perceiving  that  he  was  dressed  so  differently 
&om  the  other  pensioners,  one  of  the  ladies'  curiosity 
was  excited;  and  at  last  she  called  him  to  her  and 
said,  "  Pray,  my  good  man,  why  do  you  wear  a  yellow 
coat,  when  the  other  pensioners  have  blue  ones  ?*' 

<<  Bless  your  handsome  face.  Ma'am !"  replied  Dick, 
"don't  you  really  know?" — **No,  indeed  I"  replied 
she. 
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"  Well,  then,  Ma*am,  perhaps  yon  may  have  heard 
of  the  glorious  battle  of  the  Nile,  in  which  Nelson  gave 
the  French  such  a  drubbing  ?*' 

^*  Oh,  yes  1"  cried  all  the  ladies  and  gentlemen,  who 
had  now  crowded  about  him.  "Well,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  in  that  great 
victory ;  and  all  we  Niters,  as  we  are  called,  are  per- 
mitted to  wear  a  yellow  coat  as  a  mark  of  distinction, 
while  the  common  pensioners  wear  nothing  but  blue.*' 

^  Dear  me !''  said  the  lady,  "  and  do  I  really  speak 
to  one  of  those  brave  fellows  who  fought  at  the  battle 
of  the  Nile  ?"  and  she  put  her  hand  into  her  pocket, 
and  pulled  out  five  shillings.  "  There,"  said  she,  "  I 
hope  you'll  not  be  afi&onted,  but  accept  this  from  me." 

"Not  at  all,  Ma'am,"  replied  Dick,  pocketing  the 
money. 

Then  the  whole  party  made  a  subscription  for  him, 
and  Dick  went  off  with  a  handful  of  silver. 

There  was,  however,  another  man  who  contributed 
much  to  the  fun  created  by  Dick  Harness.  He  was  an 
American  black,  who  had  served  as  cook  in  the  Majestic, 
and  had  been  wounded  in  the  battle  of  the  Nile ;  he 
had  received  a  bullet  in  the  knee,  which  had  occasioned 
a  stiff  joint ;  and,  as  his  leg  was  bent,  he  wore  a  short 
wooden  stump.  He  also  could  play  his  fiddle  and  sing 
hifi  songs ;  but  in  neither  case  so  well  as  Dick  Harness^ 
although  he  thought  otherwise  himself.  We  used  to 
call  him  Opposition  Bill;  but  his  name  was  Bill 
White,  at  least  that  was  the  purser's  name  that  he 
went  by  when  on  board  of  a  man-of-war.  His  pleasure 
was  to  follow  Dick  Harness  everywhere ;  and  if  Dick 
snngy  he  would  sing — if  Dick  played,  he  would  play 
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also ;  not  at  the  same  tiine,  but  if  Dick  stopped.  Bill 
would  strike  up.  Dick  used  to  call  him  his  black 
shadow;  and  sometimes  he  would  cxecnto  a  floniish 
on  his  fiddle  which  wonld  bo  quite  a  puzzler  to 
Opposition  Bill,  who  would  attempt  something  of  the 
kind,  which  invariably  set  every  one  laughing.  At 
last,  Dick  Harness's  performances  were  not  considered 
to  be  complete  if  Opposition  Bill  was  not  in  his 
company ;  and,  as  they  were  both  very  good-tempered, 
funny  fellows,  they  were  a  great  amusement,  especially 
in  the  fine  weather,  when  they  would  sit  on  the  benches 
upon  the  terrace,  about  six  or  eight  yards  apart,  for 
they  seldom  came  nearer,  and  play  and  sing  alternately. 
The  songs  sung  by  Dick  Harness  were  chiefly  old  sea- 
songs  ;  those  of  Opposition  Bill  were  picked  up  from 
every  part  of  the  world ;  principally,  however,  those 
sung  by  the  negroes  who  worked  on  the  plantations  in 
Virginia  and  Carolina. 

Peter  Anderson,  my  father,  Ben,  and  many  others, 
were  sitting  on  the  benches,  basking  in  the  morning's 
sun,  when  Dick  Harness  made  his  appearance,  limping 
along  with  his  fiddle  under  his  arm. 

"  Come  along,  Dick,"  said  Ben  the  whaler,  "  well 
stow  close,  and  make  room  for  you  here." 

"You  must  make  elbow-room  too,  my  hearty,  or  I 
Bha*n*t  be  able  to  fiddle.  Come,  what  will  yon  have 
this  fine  morning?"  said  Harness,  tuning  his  instru- 
ment. As  soon  as  it  was  in  tune,  he  flourished  a  pre- 
lude from  the  top  of  the  scale  to  the  bottom,  ending 
vdth  an  ''  Eh-haw !  eh-haw  !"  in  imitation  of  the  faray- 
ing  of  a  donkey. 

'^Give    us    the  Spanish    Ladies,  Dick,"    said  my 
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father.  As  this  song  was  yery  popnlar  at  tliat  time 
among  the  seamen,  and  is  now  almost  forgotten,  I 
shall,  by  inserting  it  here,  for  a  short  time  rescue  it 
^m  oblivion. 

"  Farewell  and  adieu  to  you,  Spanisb  Indies, 
Farewell  and  adieu  to  you,  ladies  of  Spain ; 
Fop  wo  bave  received  orders 
For  to  sail  to  old  England, 
But  wo  hope  in  a  sliort  time  to  sec  you  again." 

^Stop  a  moment,  lads.    I  must  screw  him  up  a 
little  mora" 

Dick  regulated  his  first  string,  and  then  continued — 

**  Well  rant  and  we'll  roar  like  true  British  sailors, 
Well  rant  and  we'll  roar  across  the  salt  seas : 

Until  we  strike  soundings 

In  the  Channel  of  old  England, 
(From  Ushant  to  Scilly  'tis  tbirty-fiye  Icagaes). 

**  Then  we  hove  our  ship  to,  with  the  wind  at  sou' west,  my  boys, 
Then  we  hove  our  ship  to,  for  to  strike  soundings  clear ; 

Then  we  filled  the  main  topsail 

And  bore  right  away,  my  boys. 
And  straight  up  the  Channel  of  old  England  did  steer. 

**  So  the  first  land  wo  made,  it  is  called  the  Dcadman, 
Next  Ram  Head,  oflf  Plymouth,  Start,  Portland,  and  the  Wight ; 

We  sail-ed  by  Beachy, 

By  Fairly  and  Dungeness, 
And  then  bore  away  for  the  South  Foreland  light 

**  Now  the  signal  it  was  made  for  the  grand  fleet  to  anchor, 
All  in  the  Downs  that  night  for  to  meet ; 

Then  stand  by  your  stoppers, 

See  clear  your  shank  painters, 
Hawl  all  your  clew  garnets,  stick  out  tacks  and  sheets.*' 
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Here  Dick  was  interrapted  by  another  fiddle,  which 
went,  "  turn,  turn — scrape — turn,  turn." 

«  There's  Opposition  Bill,  Dick,"  said  my  father ;  "  I 
thought  you  would  bring  him  out.*' 

"  All's  right,"  replied  Dick ;  "  hope  he  am't  affironted 
— but  he  looks  very  black  this  morning." 

'*  Now  let  every  man  take  off  his  full  bumper, 
Let  every  man  take  off  his  full  bowl ; 
For  we  will  be  jolly. 
And  drown  melancholy, 
With  a  health  to  each  jovial  and  true-hearted  soul." 

"  Now  then,  Billy,  fire  away." 

"  You  tink  I  'bey  your  order,  you  Dick  ? — No  sar, 
suppose  I  fire  away,  I  go  off — I  not  go  ofl^  I  stay 
here." 

"  Well,  but  if  you  play,  you'll  get  in  trouble,  Billy." 

"  How  I  get  in  trouble  ?" 

"  Why  you'll  get  in  a  scrape,  won't  you  ?" 

"  He  I  you  just  got  out  of  one,  anyhow." 

Dick  Harness  then  said  to  those  who  sat  by  him, 
"  I'll  make  him  sing  the  Negro  Greneral." 

"Well!  if  you  will  howl,  Mr.  Billy,"  cried  out 
Harness,  *'  at  all  events  don't  give  us  that  abominable 
Nigger  General — it  always  gives  me  the  tooth-ache." 

*•  Now,  I  tink  dat  very  fine  song — so  you  may  have 
whole  jaw-ache,  for  M  I  care.  I  sing  dat,  Mr.  Dick — 
you  jealous  of  dat  song,  I  know." 

Opposition  Billy  flourished  a  little,  and  then  com- 
menced— 

••  Listen,  my  boys,  and  I  will  tell  you — 
Tell  you  a  leetlc  'bout  Ginral  Gabriel. 

Oh-c-oh  I  Oh-e-oh  I 
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*  Oey  advertiae  de  Nigger  Gin'ral, 

A  doasand  pounds  dey  adycrtise  him. 

Oh,  my  hoys,  I'm  most  done  1 

••  And  who  betrayed  de  Nigger  Gin'ral  ? 
A  lectle  boy  betrayed  do  Gin'ral. 

Oh-e-oh!  Oh-e-oh. 
**  A  leetle  boy  by  do  name  of  Daniel, 
Betrayed  him  down  at  Norfolk  Landing. 

Oh,  my  boys,  I'm  most  done  1 

"  He  says,  how  do  my  nncle  Gkibricl  ? 
But  dis  is  not  your  uncle  Gabriel. 

Oh-e-oh!  Oh-«-ohl 
•*  Yes  it  is  my  uncle  Gabriel ; 
For  I  do  know  you,  uncle  Gabriel. 

Oh,  my  boys,  Fm  most  done  I 

•*  De  man  belonged  to  Major  Prosscr, 
So  cum  and  hang  de  Nigger  Gin'ral. 

Oh-e-oh!  Oh-e^h 
*•  For  he's  ruined  old  Virginny  I 
Hard  time$  in  old  Virginny. 

Oh,  my  boys,  Pm  most  dono  t 

••  Dey  wrote  a  letter  to  de  tailor 
To  cut  out  de  Gin'ral's  ruffles. 

Oh-e-oh!  Oh-e-oh! 
'••  Dey  cut  de  ruffles  out  o*  iron  / 
So  they  handcuff  and  chained  him. 

Oh,  my  boys,  I'm  most  donel 

*  Dey  went  and  called  a  troop  of  light  horse, 
To  come  and  guard  do  Nigger  Gin'ral. 

Oh-e^h!  CHi-eK>hl 
*To  guard  him  all  to  de  city  of  Richmond, 
To  guard  him  up  unto  de  justice. 

Oil,  my  boys,  I'm  most  dono  f 
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**  De  justice  tuk  him  to  de  gobnor — 
'^Monroe  he  set  tip  for  gobnor.) 

Oh-o-oh!  Oh-6-oht 
'*  Command  him  to  de  Penetenahy,— 
On  Thursday  week  come  on  his  trial. 

Oh,  my  boys,  I'm  meet  done ! 

*•  Dey  went  and  called  all  de  country, 
For  to  come  and  see  de  Nigger  Gin*ral. 

Oh-e-oh!  Oh-eH>ht 
**  Some  dey  call  him  Archy  Mullen — 
'  My  right  name  is  John  Dccullen.* 

Oh,  my  boys,  I'm  mo«t  done ! 

*•  *  I'm  here  to-day,  and  gone  to-morrow ; 
I  did  not  come  for  to  stay  for  ebcr.* 

Oh-o-oh!  Oh-e-oh  I 
•*  So  den  dey  tuk  him  to  de' gallows, 
Drive  him  down  dero  in  a  waggon. 

Oh,  my  boys,  I'm  most  done 

.    ••  Dey  drive  him  down  unto  de  gallows, 
Dey  drive  him  down  with  four  grey  horses. 

Oh-<M)h!  Oh-e-oh! 
••  (Price's  Ben,  he  drive  de  waggon) 
Very  sad  loss  to  Major  Prosser. 

Oh,  my  boys,  Fm  most  done 

*'  Dey  drove  him  right  beneath  de  gallows, 
And  den  dey  hang  him  and  dey  swing  him. 

Oh-o-oh!  Oh-e-oh! 
**  And  dat  de  fate  of  de  Nigger  Gin'ral, 
Who  almost  ruined  old  Virginny. 

Now,  my  boys,  I'm  quite  done !" 

"  YouVe  quite  done,  have  you,  Billy  ?"  said  Harness. 
•*  take  my  advice,  and  never  begin  again." 

*'  Eh,  Mister  Dick ;  you  no  ab  song  like  dat  in  your 
budget ;  and  I  neber  give  you  de  tune." 

"I  hope  you  won't— but  now  Til  play  you  a  tunc 
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which  will  beat  yon  hollow."  Hereupon,  Dick  Har^ 
Hess  imitated  the  sqaeaking  of  pigs  and  caterwauling 
of  cats  upon  his  fiddle,  so  as  to  set  everybody  laughing, 
except  Opposition  Bill,  who  pretended  to  be  yery 
snlky. 

"  Come,  Dick,  it's  your  turn  now.  Give  us  a  regular 
forecastle  song,"  said  Ben  the  whaler. 

"  Well,  then — here's  one  that's  been  sung  ever  since 
the  days  of  old  Queen  Anne. 

"  It  was  one  November — the  second  day — 
The  admiral  he  bore  away ; 
Intending  for  his  native  shore, 
The  wind  at  sou'sou'wcst  did  roar ; 
Tlicre  was  likewise  a  terrible  sky, 
Which  made  the  sea  to  run  mountains  high. 

"  The  tide  of  ebb,  it  was  not  done, 
But  fiercely  to  the  west  did  run ; 
Which  put  us  all  in  terrible  fear, 
Because  there  was  not  room  for  to  veer. 
The  wind  and  weather  increased  sore, 
And  drove  ten  sail  of  us  on  shore. 

**  Ashore  went  the  Northumberland, 
The  Harwich,  and  the  Cumberland, 
The  Lion  and  the  Warwick,  too  ; 
But  the  Elizabeth  had  the  most  to  rue,— 
She  came  stem  on — her  fore-foot  broke, 
And  she  sunk  the  Gloucester  at  one  stroke. 

*  But  now  remains  what  is  worse  to  tdl. 
The  greatest  ships  had  the  greatest  knell : 
The  brave  C'ronation  and  all  her  men 
Was  lost  and  drownded  every  one, 
Except  the  mate  and  eighteen  more, 
What  in  the  long  boat  com*d  ashoro. 
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"  And  thos  they  loat  their  precioiis  ]ivea : 

Ttat  tlie  grentest  Iosb  itos  to  Uieir  wivai ; 

Who  with  Uioir  cbildiea  led  on  slioce. 

Their  husbmulii'  waterj  death  deplore  - 

And  wept  their  loss  with  ididj  tcara ; 

(Bat  grief  endurctli  not  for  yeara). 
"  Now  jou  wliu'vo  B  mind  to  go  to  aa., 

Praj  lake  a  useful  hint  from  mc. 

And  live  at  home,  and  be  content 

With  what  kind  Providence  hoa  sent ; 

For  they  were  punish'd  for  their  miBdeoda, 

In  grumbling  when  they  liul  no  needs. 
"  Now  God  preserve  our  noble  queen, 

Likewiso  her  miniatcrs  BCTcne ; 

And  may  thoy  ever  steer  a  eoune. 

To  make  things  better  'iitcnd  of  worse. 

And  En(;1aiid's  flag  triumphant  fly. 

The  dread  of  hevery  ho-ne-my." 

*'  Yon  call  dat  einging !  Stop  now !  I  sing  a  song 
yon  nebbet  bear  is  all  yon  life,"  cried  Oppoaidoo 
Bill,  toning  bis  fiddle. 

"  And  never  \risb  to  bear  again,  most  likely,"  replied 
Dick.  "  Out  vitL  it,  Bill  I  your  face  sbinea  beantifnllf 
tbis  morning." 

"  I  lake  de  shine  oat  of  yon,  Uosea  Dick ;  now  70 
listen." 

"  Now  yoar  fader  is  asleep,  maid,  liaten  unto  lOC : 
Will  you  follow  in  my  trail  to  Ken-tuck-y  ? 
For  croaa  do  AltegliLiuj  to-morraw  I  must  go, 
To  cliace  the  bounding;  deer  on  de  0-hi-o. 

"  And  will  jon  lub  mo  truly,  and  kind  to  me  will  lie. 
If  I  quit  my  fiider's  roof  for  Kon-tuck-y. 
And  will  yon  nebber  leave  me.  if  I  consent  to  go 
To  yoor  sbanty,  by  do  stream  of  de  0-hi-o? 
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**  Her  fiBdcr*8  not  asleep,  and  be  will  not  agree. 
That  yoa  take  away  his  dater  to  Kcn-tuck-y. 
So  alone  by  yourself,  good  hunter,  you  must  go, 
Where  the  Ingin's  rifle  cracks  on  dc  0-hi-o. 

**  Your  modcr,  too,  is  near,  aldough  you  did  not  see ; 
And  wid  her  leave  you  nebbcr  go  to  Ken-tuck-y. 
He  hab  a  wife  already,  as  I  do  surely  know, 
Who  weeps  for  his  return  to  do  0-lii-o. 

**^Ian,  I  have  dis  purse  of  gold,  half  of  it  for  ye. 
Woman,  I  hab  ne'er  a  wife  in  Ken-tuck-y : 
Your  dater  is  my  only  lub,  so  prideo  let  us  go 
To  where  my  com  is  ripening  on  do  0-hi-o. 

''  De  fieidcr  weighed  de  purse,  he  took  his  half  wid  glee. 
De  moder  said  her  child  might  go  to  Ken-tuck-y. 
So  dc  hunter  and  do  maid,  arm  in  arm  dey  go 
Across  de  Alleghany  to  de  0*hi-o/' 

"  Bravo,  Billy,  that's  not  so  bad  !'*  said  some  of  tlio 
pcnaoncrs. 

'*I  tell  you,  Dick,  I  take  de  shine  out  of  you.  You 
libber  bclieyo,  till  I  make  you  fall  in  my  wake — and 
*^Q  yoa  soon  be  where  de  little  boat  was — long  way 

•^Ill  tell  you  what,  Billy,"  said  Dick  Harness; 
''you  do  improve,  and  well  allow  you  to  sing  that 
song  once  more  before  you  die,  just  by  way  of  en- 
xuagement.*' 

Dick  then  played  several  flourishes  on  his  fiddle. 
^^Pposition  Bill  tried  to  imitate  him,  but  made  sad  work 
0^  it  It  was  near  dinner-time,  and  the  pensioners 
^^  and  proceeded  to  the  Painted  Hall ;  for  at  that 
tune  they  dined  there,  and  not  below  in  the  crypts,  au 
t^ey  do  now. 
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CHAPTER  XVin. 
I  QKT  nrro  vkby  doubtful  company — ^i  am  tempted,  ahd^ 

LIKE  A  TBUB  80N  OF  ADAM,  I  FALL. 

The  reader  must  have  observed  that,  under  the  tuition 
of  Anderson,  I  promised  to  follow  the  right  path,  and, 
provided  his  good  offices  were  not  interfered  with,  there 
appeared  little  doubt  but  that  such  would  be  the  case ; 
but  I  was  little  aware,  nor  was  ho,  that  the  humble 
profession  which  I  had  chosen  for  myself  was  beset 
with  danger,  and  that  the  majority  of  those  with  whom 
I  was  associating  wei*o  the  most  likely  of  all  others  to 
lead  me  into  evil.  Why  I  had  not  hitherto  been 
tempted  can  only  be  ascribed  to  my  tender  years.  In 
fjEict,  I  had  not  been  considered  strong  enough,  or  of  an 
age,  to  be  useful  to  them ;  but  now  that  I  was  more 
than  thirteen  years  old,  being  moreover  very  tall  and 
strong  for  my  age,  the  hour  of  temptation  arrived ;  and 
fortunate  was  it  for  me  that,  previous  to  this  epoch; 
I  had  been  taken  under  the  protection  of  Peter 
Anderson. 

I  have  said,  in  a  former  chapter,  that  I  was  a  regular 
mudlarJcer  ;  so  I  was,  as  far  as  the  ostensible  occupation 
of  those  who  are  so  denominated  went,  to  wit ;  '*  pick- 
ing up  pieces  of  old  rope,  wood,  &c. ;''  but  the  mnd- 
larkers,  properly  speaking,  at  that  time  composed  a 
very  extensive  body  on  the  river,  and  were  a  more 
humble  portion  of  the  numerous  river  depredators,  of 
which  I  may  hereafter  speak.  A  mudlarker  was  a  man 
who  had  an  old  boat,  generally  sold  by  some  merchant- 
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neady  famished  with  an  iron  bar  full  of  hooks,  which 
was  lowered  down  by  a  rope  to  catch  pieces  of  cordage, 
otknm,  canvas,  or  other  articles  which  might  fall 
overboard  from  the  nmncrous  vessels  in  the  river. 
These  were  sold  to  the  marinenstores,  such  as  were 
kqii  by  old  Nanny;  but,  as  I  observed,  this  was  the 
oiteHMe  mode  of  livelihood ;  they  had  other  resources 
to  which  I  shall  presently  refer.  An  old  man  of  tho 
oune  of  Jones,  who  resided  at  Greenwich,  was  one  of 
these  mndlarkers  by  profession.  He  was  a  surly  old 
iellow,  his  sharp  nose  and  chin  nearly  meeting,  and  ho 
uoaUy  went  by  the  name  of  Old  Grumble.  I  had 
occasionally  assisted  him  with  his  boat,  but  without 
nodving  money,  or  indeed  thanks,  for  my  pains ;  but 
for  this  I  cared  little.  Ho  was  a  very  old  man ;  and 
when  he  came  on  shore,  and  went  up  to  old  Nanny, 
with  the  few  things  he  had  collected  during  the  day,  I 
Almost  wondered  how  he  could  manage  to  subsist,  and 
thought  myself  infinitely  better  off  than  he  was. 

One  evening  he  said  to  me,  '*  Jack,  I'm  going  up  the 

HTor ;  I  wish  you'd  come  in  tho  boat  and  help  me ;  and 

if  I  make  anything,  I  will  give  you  something  for  your 

trouble ;  but  if  I  don't,  you  can't  expect  it."    As  he 

WIS  very  infirm,  I  went  with  him,  more  out  of  charity 

thtn  with  any  hopes  of  profit     We  pulled  with  the 

tide  till  we  arrived  a  little  above  Deptford,   where 

several  ships  were  lying,  and  he  went  close  to  one 

and  lowered  down  his  grapnels.    He  dragged  for  a 

short  time. 

"  Just  you  make  a  little  farther  off,  old  fellow,"  cried 
the  mate  of  the  vessel. 
**  Won't  allow  a  poor  old  man  to  earn  a  few  pence. 
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I  supposo,"  replied  Old  Gmmble,  hauling  np  his 
grapnel,  and  directing  me  to  pull  under  the  bows, 
where  he  dropped  it  down  again.  I  now  perceived,  as 
I  thought,  some  signs  passing  between  him  and  one 
of  the  men  in  the  head ;  but  if  so,  they  were  soon  oyer, 
and  Old  Grumble  continued  his  avocation  till  the  son 
set. 

"How  long  do  you  intend  to  remain  here?"  in- 
quired I. 

**0h,  not  much  longer;  but  I  must  wait  a  bit." 
At  last  it  was  quite  dark,  and  then  Grumble  pulled  up 
his  grapnel  and  dropped  down  nearer  to  the  cutwater 
of  the  vessel.  I  soon  distinguished  a  tinkling,  as 
it  were,  of  metal ;  and  Old  Grumble,  holding  up  his 
hands,  received  some  sheets  of  copper,  which  were 
lowered  down  by  a  rope-yam.  As  soon  as  they  were 
quietly  landed  in  the  stern  of  the  boat,  down  came  a 
bag,  which  he  cast  off-  and  laid  beside  the  copper.  I 
was  all  astonishment ;  but  still  more  so,  when  a  large 
bag  of  something  weighing  very  heavy  was  lowered 
down  by  a  rope  after  the  small  bag.  A  low  whistle 
was  then  given,  and  the  words  "Monday  night" 
pronounced  in  a  whisper.  Grumble  whistled  in  return ; 
and  then,  hauling  up  the  grapnel,  he  told  me  to  put 
out  the  oars  and  pull,  while  he  took  his  grapnel  on 
board.  We  then  pulled  down  the  river  again,  for  the 
tide  had  turned ;  and  as  soon  as  we  were  clear  of  the 
shipping,  I  began  to  interrogate  him. 

**  Who  gave  you  all  these  things  ?" — "  Who  I  why, 
that  man." 

*•  But  what  did  he  givd  them  you  for  ?'' 

"  Why,  out  of  charity,  to  be  sure ;  but  I  can't  talk 
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noir,  Vyo  no  breath  to  spare.    Let  s  pull  asliore,  and 
then  rU  talk  to  you." 

As  wo  pulled  down,  I  observed  that  a  lighter  had 
brdken  adrift  from  her  moorings,  and  was  sweeping 
down  the  river  with  the  ebb  tide.  "  There's  a  lighter 
•drift,"  said  I. 

"  Yes,"  replied  Grumble ;  "  I*m  too  old  for  that  work 
now ; — time  was ; — therell  bo  pretty  pickings  as  soon 
«s  she  gets  down  a  little  lower.  The  Light  Horsemen 
haye  cut  her  adrift." 

"Light  Horsemen !  Who  are  they  ?" 

"Bah!  you  know  nothing; — I  tell  ye  again,  I 
Wn't  no  breath  to  spare — I  can't  pull  and  talk 
too." 

I  \ras  convinced  in  my  own  mind  that  Old  Grumble 
had  not  obtained  tho  articles  in  the  boat  by  fair  means ; 
ud  annoyed  that  I  should  have  been  made  a  portici- 
pttor  in  any  dishonest  dealings,  I  was  resolved  to 
question  him  closely  as  soon  as  we  landed.  There  was 
no  one  at  the  steps ;  and  when  wo  beached  the  boat,  I 
Asked  him  whether  he  was  going  to  take  tho  things  up 
to  old  Nanny's. 

"Old  Nanny  I  no.  She's  no  fence  now :  she  used  to 
be  a  good  one ;  but  she  was  overhauled  once  or  twice, 
and  nearly  sent  on  tho  other  side  of  tho  water,  and 
since  that  she's  satisfied  with  little  articles,  sure  profit 
and  no  risk." 

**  What  do  you  mean  by  a  fence  ?"  inquired  I. 

•*  Why  don't  you  know  that  yet,  boy  ?  Well,  9k  fence 
is  one  who  receives  things  that  are  brought  for  sale, 
and  never  asks  no  questions." 

"  Well,  but  if  these  things  were  given  you  out  of 
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cbority,  as  you  say,  why  should  you  want  to  tako  tliom 
up  to  a  fence,  as  you  call  it  ?" 

"  I  toll  you  what,  Jack ;  I  can't  bo  answering  all 
these  questions  hero,  where  there  may  be  twenty  pairs 
of  ears  a  listening." 

"  Well,  and  if  they  do  listen,  what  is  the  barm,  if  wo 
are  doing  what  is  right  ?'* 

"  It  won't  do  to  argafy  here,  I  tell  you.  In  my 
opinion,  a  poor  man  who  works  hard  to  get  somo 
victuals  to  keep  body  and  soul  together  is  doing  what 
is  right." 

Yes,  if  he  works  at  an  honest  livelihood." 
Don't  talk  so  loud  about  honesty  ;  the  very  word  is 
cnougli  to  make  people  suspect  something  not  right, 
ril  toll  you  all  when  you  come  up  to  my  house ;  for 
you  see.  Jack,  you  must  help  me  to  carry  these  things 
up.  D'ye  think  you  can  manage  this  bag  of  pease? 
Let's  try !"  Between  us,  we  contrived  to  get  the  bag, 
which  weighed  about  half  a  hundred  weight,  on  my 
back,  and  I  walked  off  with  it ;  Grumble  following  me 
with  the  copper  and  the  other  small  bag,  which  I  after- 
wards found  contained  copi)cr  nails.  When  we  arrived 
at  his  dwelling,  which  was  as  dilapidated  and  miserable 
as  old  Nanny's,  ho  took  out  his  key  and  fumbled  a  long 
while  at  the  lock  ;  at  last  ho  opened  it.  **You  bad 
better  stay  till  I  get  a  light,"  said  he.  In  a  minute  ho 
came  with  one  to  the  door,  and  told  mo  to  follow  him. 
I  went  in,  put  down  the  bag,  and,  some  grains  falling 
out,  I  took  them  up. 

"Why,  this  is  coffee,  Grumble!"— "Well,  pecae  is 
our  name  for  coffee,  9and  for  sugar,  and  cinegar  for  nrni^ 
when  we  get  any." 
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"Well,  but,  Grumble,  I  wish  to  know  bow  you  came 
hj  these  tbings." 

"Ill  tell  you,  Jack,  if  you  ask  everybody  bow  tboy 
come  by  tbings,  you  will  bave  enough  to  do ;  but  tbo 
lact  is,  the  man  wants  mo  to  sell  them  for  him." 

"  Why,  you  said  be  gave  tbcm  to  you  out  of  charity ." 

"Oh,  that  was  only  because  I  couldn't  spai*e  breath 
to  tcU  you  all  about  it." 

"But  why  should  be  lower  them  down  in  the  dark, 
if  they  were  bis  own  property  ?*' 

"Jack,  I  don't  ask  whose  property  it  is ;  all  I  know 
is,  that  I  come  by  it  honestly.  I  don't  steal  it,  and  I 
CMi't  prove  that  the  man  does.  Why,  Jack,  if  one  is 
to  be  so  nice  as  that,  you  can't  go  into  a  grocer's  shop 
to  buy  sugar,  or  coffee,  or  pepper,  or  indeed  into 
almost  any  shop,  if  you  first  want  to  know  whether  tho 
people  have  come  by  the  goods  honestly  before  you  buy 
efthcm." 

''  Still,  it  is  so  plain  that  the  man  must  have  stolen 
them." 

"Suppose  it  is;  bow  are  so  many  poor  people  to  find 

their  livelihood   and   support  their  families,  if  they 

lefiise  to  get  a  shilling  or  two  when  it  is  offered  ?    If 

we  were  only  to  live  upon  what  we  get  honestly,  why, 

ve  should  starve :  the  rich  take  good  care  of  that  by 

grinding  us  down  so  close.     Why,  Jack,  how  many 

thousands  get  their  living  on  this  river  I  and  do  you 

think  they  could  all  get  their  living  honestly,  as  you 

call   it?     No;   we  all  plunder  one  another  in  this 

world.*     You  asked  me,  who  were  Light  Horsemen  ? — 

•  Tliesc  remarks   of  Grumble  were,  at  tho  time,  perfectly 
ooixect ;  U  was  beforo  the  Wet  Docks  or  the  Biver  Police  wad 
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that's  a  name  for  one  set  of  2)coplc  wlio  live  by  plunder ; 
— that  lighter  will  have  a  good  slice  of  her  cargo  out 
to-night ;  for  those  who  cut  her  adrift,  know  what's  on 
board  of  her.  Then  we  have  the  Heavy  Horsemen, — 
they  do  their  work  in  daytime,  when  they  go  on  boaril 
as  Lumpers  to  clear  the  ships.  And  then  we've  the 
Coopers  and  Bumboat  men,  and  tho  Eatcatchers  and 
the  Scuffle  Hunters,  and  the  Eiver  Pirates;  and,  last 
of  all,  we  have  the  Mudlarkers :  all  different  pro- 
fessions. Jack ;  never  interfering  with  each  other,  and 
all  living  by  their  wits.  I'm  too  old  now ;  I  was  a 
flash  pirate  once ;  but  I'm  now  nearly  eighty,  and  am 
only  fit  for  a  Mudlarkcr." 

*'But,"  exclaimed  I  with  astonishment,  "are  they 
not  discovered  and  pimished  ?" 

"That's  very  seldom,  Jack;  for  you  see  we  have 
receivers  all  down  the  river ;  some  of  them  great  men, 
and  dining  with  the  Mayor  and  Common  Coimcil; 
others  in  a  small  way ; — all  sorts,  Jack :  and  then  we 
have  what  we  call  Jew  Carts,  always  ready  to  take 
goods  inland,  where  they  will  not  be  looked  after. 
Old  Nanny  was  a  receiver  and  fence  in  a  large  way 
once." 

"  Then  the  only  honest  people  on  the  river  are  tho 
watermen." 

Here  Old  Grumble  chuckled.    "  Why,  Jack,  they  bo 


estublished.  Previously  to  tho  West  India,  Loodon,  St.  Kathe- 
Tiue's,  and  other  docks  having  boon  made,  all  ships  unloaded  in 
^]ie  river,  and  the  depredations  were  so  enormous,  that  Mr.  Col- 
quhoun,  in  his  work,  has  estimated  them  at  half  a  million  sterliug 
annuaVy.  At  pri>sent,  the  river  may  be  said  to  be  comparatively 
honest ;  the  police  is  strict,  and  the  temptations  are  removed. 
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the  worst  of  all ;  for  they  be  both  receivers  and  thieves. 
Do  you  think  the  watermen  live  by  their  fares  ?  If 
70a  do,  jast  wait  on  the  steps  one  night,  and  you'll 
find  that  their  night  work  is  worth  more  than  the  day 
work  is.  We  all  must  live,  Jack ;  and  now  I*ve  shown 
you  a  way  by  which  you  can  earn  more  money  in  a 
night  than  you  can  in  a  fortnight  by  asking  for  half- 
pence. Here's  five  shillings  for  you,  my  boy;  and 
when  I  want  you  again,  1*11  let  you  know." 

Alas !  the  five  shillings,  so  easily  and  so  unexpectedly 
earned,  did,  for  the  time,  satisfy  all  my  scruples :  so 
easily  are  wo  bribed  into  what  is  wrong.  I  wished 
Old  Grumble  a  good  night,  and  left  him.  As  I  returned 
home,  I  thought  of  what  ho  had  said  about  night  work ; 
and,  instead  of  making  my  way  to  Fisher's  Alley,  I 
returned  to  the  landing-steps,  resolving  to  watch  for  a 
time,  and  seo  what  occurred. 

1  thought  of  what  had  passed.  I  was  not  satisfied 
with  myself;  I  thought  of  what  Anderson  would  say  : 
and  I  felt  that  I  had  done  wrong.  And  then  I  at- 
tempted to  exculpate  myself:  I  could  not  prove  that 
the  things  were  stolen.  I  did  not  go  with  any  intent 
to  help  in  such  a  business.  Old  Griunble  had  only 
paid  me  for  my  work :  but  then,  why  did  he  pay  mo  so 
much  money?  My  conscience  told  mo  that  it  was 
because  the  dealings  were  unfair.  I  could  not  persuade 
myself  that  I  was  right.  I  looked  up  at  the  heavens — 
for  it  was  a  clear  night,  and  there  was  a  very  bright 
star  just  above  me ;  and  as  I  looked  at  it,  it  appeared 
as  if  it  were  an  eye  beaming  do\vn  upon  me,  and  pierc- 
ing into  my  breast.  I  turned  away  from  it,  and  then 
looked  at  it  again — still  it  had  the  same  appearance — I 
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thouglit  it  was  tlio  cyo  of  God — I  trembled,  and  1 
resolved  to  reveal  the  whole  to  Anderson  the  next  day, 
when  I  heard  the  sonud  of  oars.  I  looked  in  the 
direction,  and  perceived  a  wherry  with  two  men  pulling 
in  :  I  was  down  on  the  steps,  nuder  tlie  shadow  of  the 
wall,  and  they  did  not  see  me.  They  landed,  and 
handed  out  of  the  wherry  three  large  and  full  canvas 
bags.  "  It's  more  than  we  can  carry,"  said  the  voice  of 
a  waterman  I  well  knew ;  "  we  must  leave  one  in  the 
boat ;  and  be  quick,  for  they  are  on  our  scent.  Halloa ! 
who's  that  ?  what  ai*e  you  doing  here  ?  Poor  Jack,  I 
declare." 

"  Well,  mayn't  I  have  a  little  night  work  as  well  as 
you?" 

"  Oh !  youVe  come  to  that,  have  you  ?"  replied  he. 
"  Well,  as  you're  waiting  for  something  else,  I  suppose 
you  could  not  help  us  with  one  of  these  bags  ?" 

*'Ycs,  I  can,"  replied  I,  forgetting  all  my  resolu- 
tions ;  "  put  it  on  my  back,  if  it  s  not  too  heavy." 

"  No,  no ;  you're  stout  enough  to  carry  it.  I  say, 
Jack,  can  you  tell  us,  does  old  Nanny  fence  again,  or 
has  she  given  it  up  ?" 

"  I  believe  she  does  not,"  replied  I. 

*'Well,"  said  he,  "just  put  the  question  to  her  to- 
morrow morning,  for  she  used  to  bo  a  good-un — ^now, 
follow  us." 

I  walked  after  them  with  my  load  until  we  camo  to  a 
by-street ;  at  the  shutters  of  a  shop  they  i*apped  three 
times  on  the  iron  bar  outside  which  fixed  them  up ;  the 
door  was  opened,  and  we  put  the  bags  down  in  the 
passage,  walked  out  again  without  a  word,  and  the  door 
was  immediately  closed. 
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"  Well,  Jack,"  said  tbo  waterman,  "  I  suppose  wo 
xnnst  tip  handsome  for  tbo  first  time  ;  here's  ten 
shillings  for  yon,  and  we'll  let  you  know  when  wc 
want  you  to  bo  on  tbo  look-out  for  us." 

"  Ten  shillings  !  and  five  before — fifteen  shillings  I 
I  felt  as  if  I  wcro  a  rich  man ;  all  scruples  of  conscience 
were,  for  tlio  time,  driven  away.  I  hurried  home, 
rattling  the  silver  in  my  pocket,  and,  opening  the  door 
softly,  I  crept  to  bed.  Did  I  say  my  prayers  that 
night  ?     No ! ! 


CHAPTER  XIX. 


I  m  TESfFTED  AGAIN — MT  PBIDE  13  BOUSED,  AND  MY  COUBSE  OV 
LIFE  IS  CilANOED  IN  CONSEQUENCE. 

I  PASSED  a  dreaming,  restless  night,  and  woke  early.  I 
recalled  all  that  had  passed,  and  I  felt  very  much  dis- 
satisfied with  myself;  the  fifteen  shillings,  with  the 
added  prospect  of  receiving  more,  did  not  yie^d  me  the 
satisfaction  I  had  antici2)ated.  From  what  the  men 
had  said  about  old  Nanny,  I  thought  that  I  would  go 
and  see  her ;  and  why  ?  because  I  wished  support 
against  my  own  convictions :  if  I  had  not  been  actuated 
by  such  a  feeling  I  should,  as  usual,  have  gone  to  old 
Anderson.  When  1  went  down  to  breakfast  I  felt  con- 
fused, and  I  hardly  dared  to  meet  the  clear  bright  eye 
of  my  little  sister,  and  I  wished  the  fifteen  shillings 
oat  of  my  pocket.  That  I  might  appear  to  her  and  my 
mother  as  if  I  were  not  guilty,  I  swaggered;  my 
aster  was  surprised,  and  my  mother  justifiably  angry. 
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As  soon  as  breakfast  was  over,  I  hastened  to   old 
Nanny's. 

"  Well,  Jack,"  said  she,  "  what  brings  you  here  so 
eaily  ?" 

"  Why,  mother,  1  was  desired  to  ask  you  a  question 
last  night — between  ourselves." 

"Well,  why  don't  you  ask  it,  since  it's  between 
ourselves  ?"  replied  she  with  surprise. 

"  Some  of  the  people  want  to  know  if  you  fence 
now." 

"  Jack,"  said  old  Nanny,  harshly,  "  who  asked  you 
that  question  ?  and  how  did  you  fall  into  their  com- 
pany ?     Tell  me  directly  ;  I  will  know." 

"  Why,  mother,  is  there  any  harm  in  it  T  replied  I, 
confused  and  holding  down  my  head. 

"Harm  in  it!  Ask  your  own  conscience,  Jack, 
whether  there's  harm  in  it.  Why  do  you  not  look  me 
in  the  face  like  an  honest  boy  ?  would  they  have  dared 
to  put  that  question  to  you  if  you  had  not  been  a  party 
to  their  evil  deeds.  Jack  ?"  continued  she,  shaking  her 
head :  "  I  thought  better  of  you  :  now  you  have  filled 
mo  full  of  sorrow." 

I  was  smitten  to  the  heart  at  this  rebuke  from  a 
quarter  whence  I  did  not  expect  it ;  but  my  heart  was 
still  rebellious,  and  I  would  not  acknowledge  what  I 
felt.     I  thought  to  turn  the  tables,  and  replied — 

"  Why,  mother,  at  all  events,  they  said  that  (mce  you 
were  a  real  good  one." 

"  Is  it  indeed  gone  so  far  ?"  replied  she.  "  Poor 
boy  I  poor  boy !  Yes,  Jack,  to  my  shame  be  it  spoken, 
I  once  did  receive  things  and  buy  them,  when  they 
were  not  honestly  come  by;  and  now  I'm  rebuked  by 
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a  child :  but,  Jack,  I  was  almost  mod  then — 1  liad  that 
which  would  have  turned  any  one*s  brain— I  was 
reckless,  wretched ;  but  I  don't  do  so  any  more. 
Even  now  I  am  a  poor  sinful  wretch — I  know  it ;  but 
Tm  not  so  crazy  as  I  was  then.  I  have  done  so,  Jack, 
morc*s  the  shame  for  me,  and  I  wish  I  could  recall  it ; 
but,  Jack,  we  can't  recall  the  past.    Oh  that  wo  could !" 

Here  old  Nanny  pressed  her  hands  to  her  temples, 
ind  for  some  time  was  silent ;  at  last  she  continued — 

"Why  did  I  love  you.  Jack?  because  you  were 
honest  Why  did  I  lend  you  money — I,  an  old  miserly 
wretch,  who  has  been  made  to  dote  on  money — I,  who 
have  never  spent  a  shilling  for  my  own  comfort  for 
these  ten  years — but  because  you  were  honest  ?  Why 
have  I  longed  the  whole  day  to  see  you,  and  havo 
cared  only  for  you  ?  because  I  thought  you  honest, 
Jack.  I  don't  care  how  soon  I  die  now.  I  thought  the 
world  too  bad  to  live  in ;  you  made  me  think  better  of 
it  Oh !  Jack,  Jack,  how  has  this  come  to  pass  ?  How 
long  have  you  known  these  bad  people  ?" 

**  Why,  mother,"  replied  I,  much  affected,  "  only  last 
night.*' 

**  Only  last  night !  Tell  me  all  about  it ;  tell  the 
troth,  dear  boy,  do." 

I  could  hold  out  no  longer,  and  I  told  her  everything 
that  had  passed. 

"  Jack,"  said  she,  "  I'm  not  fit  to  talk  to  you ;  Tm 
a  bad  old  woman,  and  you  may  say  I  don't  practico 
what  I  preach ;  but.  Jack,  if  you  love  me,  go  to  Peter 
Anderson  and  tell  him  everything :  don't  be  afraid ; 
only  be  afraid  of  doing  what  is  wrong.  Now,  Jack, 
yoa  must  go." 
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"  I  will,  I  will,"  replied  I,  bursting  into  tears. 

"  Do,  do,  dear  Jack  I  God  bless  your  lieart — ^I  wish 
I  could  cry  that  way." 

I  walked  away  quite  humiliated;  at  last  I  ran,  I 
was  so  eager  to  go  to  Anderson  and  confess  everything. 
I  found  him  in  his  cabin — I  attempted  to  speak,  but  I 
could  not — I  pulled  out  the  money,  put  it  on  the  table, 
and  then  I  knelt  down  and  sobbed  on  his  knee. 

**  What  is  all  this,  Jack  P'  said  Anderson,  calmly ; 
but  I  did  not  reply.  "  I  think  I  know,  Jack,"  said  he, 
after  a  pause.     "  You  have  been  doing  wrong." 

"  Yes,  yes,"  replied  I,  sobbing. 

"  Well,  my  dear  boy,  wait  till  you  can  speak,  and 
then  toll  me  all  about  it." 

As  soon  as  I  could,  I  did.  Anderson  heard  me  with- 
out interruption. 

"Jack,"  said  he,  when  I  had  done  speaking,  "the 
temptation  (pointing  to  the  money)  has  been  very 
great ;  you  did  not  resist  at  the  moment ;  but  you 
have,  fortunately,  seen  your  error  in  good  time,  for 
the  money  is  still  here.  I  liavo  little  to  say  to  you, 
for  your  own  feelings  convince  me  that  it  is  needless. 
Do  you  think  that  you  can  read  a  little?  then  read 
this."  Anderson  turned  to  the  parable  of  the  Prodigal 
Son,  which  I  read  to  hira :  "  And  now,"  said  he, 
tmning  over  the  leaves,  "here  is  one  verse  more." 
I  read  it : — "  There  is  more  joy  over  one  sinner  that 
repentcth,  than  over  ninety-and-nino  that  need  no 
repentance."  "  Be  careful,  therefore,  my  dear  boy ; 
let  this  bo  a  warning  to  you ;  think  well  of  it,  for  you 
have  escaped  a  great  danger;  the  money  shall  ba 
returned.     Gro  now,  my  child,  to  your  employment* 
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and  if  you  do  receive  only  halfpence,  you  will  have 
the  satisfaction  of  feeling  that  they  are  honestly 
obtained.*' 

I  can  assure  the  reader  that  this  was  a  lesson  which 
I  neyer  forgot ;  it  was,  however,  succeeded  by  another 
Tiriety  of  temptation,  wliich  might  have  proved  more 
dangerous  to  a  young  and  ardent  spirit  had  it  not 
ended  as  it  did,  in  changing  the  course  of  my  destiny 
and  throwing  mo  into  a  new  path  of  action  :  to  this  I 
shall  now  refer. 

Hardly  a  month  passed  but  we  received  additional 
pensioners  into  the  Hospital.  Among  others,  a  man 
was  sent  to  the  Hospital  who  went  by  the  name  of 
Sam  Spicor.  I  say  went  by  the  name,  as  it  was  not 
the  custom  for  the  seamen  to  give  their  real  names 
^hen  they  were  entered  or  pressed  into  the  service ; 
and  of  course  they  were  discharged  into  the  Hospital 
hy  the  same  name  wliich  they  bore  on  the  ship's  books. 
Spiccr  was  upwards  of  six  feet  in  height,  very  large 
boned,  and  must,  when  he  was  in  his  prime,  have  been 
a  man  of  prodigious  strength.  When  he  was  admitted 
b  the  Hospital  he  was  nearly  sixty  years  of  age ;  his 
hair  was  black  and  grey  mixed,  his  complexion  very 
dark,  and  his  countenance  fierce  and  unprepossessing. 
Ho  went  by  the  name  of  Black  Sam,  on  account  of  his 
appearance.  He  had  lost  his  right  hand  in  a  frigate 
•ctioD ;  and  to  the  stump  ho  had  £xed  a  sort  of  socket? 
into  which  ho  screwed  his  knife  and  the  various  articles 
which  be  wished  to  make  use  of;  sometimes  a  file, 
sometimes  a  saw — having  had  every  article  made  to 
fit  into  the  socket,  for  he  had  been  an  armourer  ou 
boud  ship,  and  was  very  handy  at  such  work.    Ho 
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was,  generally  speaking,  very  morose  and  savage  to 
everybody ;  seldom  entered  into  conversation ;  bnt  sat 
apart,  as  if  thinking,  with  a  fro\Mi  upon  bis  countenanoe, 
and  his  eyes,  surmounted  with  bushy  eyebrows,  ^ed 
upon  the  ground.  The  pensioners  who  belonged  to 
the  same  ward  said  that  he  talked  in  his  sleep,  and 
from  what  they  could  collect  at  those  times  he  must 
have  been  a  pirate  :  but  no  one  dared  to  speak  to  him 
on  the  subject,  for  more  than  once  he  had  been  punished 
for  striking  those  who  had  offended  him :  indeed,  he 
nearly  killed  one  old  man  who  was  jesting  with  him 
when  he  was  at  work,  havinfj  made  a  stab  at  him  with 
his  knife  screwed  in  his  socket ;  but  his  foot  slipi>cd, 
and  the  blow  missed.  Spicer  was  brought  up  before 
the  Coimcil  for  this  offence,  and  would  have  been 
discharged,  had  he  not  declared  that  he  had  done  it 
only  by  way  of  a  joke,  to  frighten  tlic  man  ;  and,  as 
no  ono  else  was  present,  it  could  not  be  proved  to  the 
contrary.  For  some  reason  or  another,  which  I  could 
not  comprehend,  Spicer  ajDpearcd  to  have  taken  a  liking 
to  mo ;  he  would  call  me  to  him,  and  tell  me  stories 
about  the  West  Indies  and  the  Spanish  Main,  which  I 
listened  to  very  eagerly,  for  they  were  to  mo  very 
interesting.  But  ho  seldom,  if  ever,  spoke  to  mo 
inside  of  the  Hospital ;  it  was  always  when  I  wos  at 
the  steps  minding  my  vocation  ;  where  ho  would  come 
down  and  lean  over  the  rail  at  the  top  of  the  wharf. 
Ho  mado  and  gave  me  a  boat-hook,  which  I  found  very 
convenient.  He  had  a  great*  deal  of  information,  and, 
as  the  ships  came  up  the  river,  he  would  point  out  tho 
flags  of  the  different  nations,  tell  me  where  they  traded 
from,  and  what  their  cargoes  probably  consisted  of. 
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If  thcj  liad  no  ensign,  he  would  tell  by  their  build, 
and  the  cut  of  their  sails,  what  nation  they  belonged 
to ;  pointing  out  to  me  the  difcrcnees,  which  I  soon 
began  to  perceive.  He  had  been  in  every  part  of  the 
world  ;  and  scarcely  a  day  passed  in  which  I  did  not 
gain  from  him  some  amusing  or  useful  information. 
Indeed,  I  became  so  fond  of  his  company  that  Peter 
Anderson  spoke  to  me  on  the  subject,  and  asked  me 
what  Spicer  talked  about.  I  told  him,  and  ho  re- 
plied,— 

"  Well,  Jack,  I  dare  say  that  he  is  a  very  pleasant 
companion   to  one  who,  like  you,  is    so  anxious  for 
information,  and  I  have  nothing  to  say  against  him, 
for  we  have  no  right  to  listen  to  foolish  reports  which 
may  probably  have  been  raised  from  his  savage  appear- 
ance.   Still,  I  confess,  I  do  not  liko  the  man,  as  he  is 
decidedly  of  a  violent  temper.     As  long  as  he  talks  to 
you  about  what  you  say  he  docs,  there  is  no  harm 
done;   but  when  once  he  says  anything  which  you 
tlunk  is  wrong,  promise  mo  to  let  mo  know  :  and  even 
W)w,  if  you  will  take  my  advice,  you  will  not  be  so 
intimate  with  him." 

A  little  while  afterwards,  my  father  and  Ben  the 
vbaler  both  spoke  to  me  on  the  same  subject,  but  with 
Qnich  less  reservation. 
My  father  said, — 

''Jack,  I  don't  like  to  see  you  always  in  company 
^th  that  old  pirate  ;  no  good  can  come  of  it ;  so  haul 
off  a  little  further  for  the  future."  And  Ben  told 
me, — 

"That  a  man  who  couldn't  sleep  o  nights  without 
tiOdng  of  killing  people  must  have  a  bad  conscienoo. 
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and  sometliiug  lying  heavy  on  liis  soul.  There's  ou 
old  saying,  Jack, — '  Tell  mo  whose  company  you  keeps, 
and  I'll  tell  you  what  sort  of  a  chap  you  be.*  YouVe 
the  character  of  a  good  honest  boy; — steer  clear  of 
Sam  Spicer,  or  you'll  loso  it." 

Admonitions  from  all  those  w^hom  I  loved  were  not 
without  their  effect;  and  I  made  a  resolution  to  bo 
less  intimate  with  Spicer.  But  it  was  difficult  to  do 
so,  as  I  was  obliged  to  bo  at  the  landing-steps,  and 
could  not  prevent  his  coming  there. 

I  acknowledge  that  it  was  a  severe  privation  to  mo 
to  follow  the  injunctions  given  to  me ;  for  I  would 
listen  for  hours  to  the  thrilling  narratives,  the  strange 
and  almost  incredible  accounts  of  battles,  incidents, 
and  wild  adventures,  which  this  man  Spicer  would 
relate  to  me;  and  when  I  thought  over  them,  I  felt 
that  the  desire  to  rove  was  becoming  more  strong 
"ivithin  me  every  day.  One  morning  I  said  to  him 
that  *'  I  had  a  great  mind  to  go  on  board  of  a  man- 
of-war.*' 

"  On  board  of  a  man-of-war  ?"  replied  Spicer ;  "  you'd 
soon  be  sick  enough  of  that.  Why,  who  would  bo  at 
the  beck  and  nod  of  others,  ordered  here,  called  there, 
by  boy  midshipmen ;  bullied  by  lieutenants ;  flogged 
by  captains ;  have  all  the  work  and  little  of  tho  pay, 
all  the  fighting  and  less  of  tho  prize-money ;  and, 
after  having  worn  out  your  life  in  hard  service,  bo  sent 
here  as  a  great  favour,  to  wear  a  cocked-hat,  and  get  a 
shilling  a  week  for  yoiir  'baccy  ?  Pshaw !  boy — that's 
not  life." 

•'Tien,  what  is  life?"  inquired  I. 

"  What  is  life  ?    Why,  to  sail  in  a  clipper,  with  • 
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jolly  crew  and  a  roving  commission ;  take  your  prizes, 
share  and  sbaro  alike,  of  gold  dust  and  doubloons." 

**  But  what  sort  of  vessel  must  that  be,  Spicer  ?" 

"  What  sort  ?  why — a  letter  of  marque — a  privateer 
— a  croiso  on  the  Spanish  Main — that's  life.  Many's 
the  jolly  day  I've  seen  in  those  latitudes,  where  men- 
of-war  do  not  bring  vessels  to  and  press  the  best  men 
oat  of  them.  There  the  sun's  waim,  and  the  sky  and 
the  sea  are  deep  blue— and  the  corals  grow  like  forests 
nndemcath,  and  there  are  sandy  coves  and  cool  caves 
for  retreat — and  where  you  may  hide  your  gold  till 
you  want  it — ay,  and  your  sweethearts  too,  if  you  have 
any." 

^  I  thought  privateers  always  sent  their  prizes  into 
port,  to  be  condemned  ?'' 

'^  Yes,  in  the  Channel  and  these  seas  they  do,  but 
not  down  there;  its  too  far  off.  Wo  condemn  the 
vessels  ourselves,  and  share  the  money  on  the  capstan 
head.*' 

"  But  is  that  kwful  ?" 

**  Lawful ;  to  be  sure  it  is.     Could  we  spore  men  to 

send  prizes  home  to  England,  and  put  them  into  the 

bauds  of  a  rascally  agent,  who  would  rob  us  of  three- 

fuurths  at  least?     No,  no — that  would  never  do.     If  I 

eoold  have  escaped  from  the  man-of-war  which  picked 

up  mo  and  four  others,  who  were  adrift  in  an  open 

boat,  1  would  now  have  been  on  the  Coast.     But  when 

I  lost  my  fin,  I  knew  that  all  was  over  with  mo ;  so  I 

came  to  the  Hospital :  but  I  often  think  of  old  times, 

Mid  the  life  of  a  rover.    Now,  if  you  have  any  thoughts 

of  gomg  to  sea,  look  out  for  some  vessel  bound  to  the 

Gold  Coast,  and  then  you'll  soon  get  in  the  right  way." 
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<'Tlic  Gold  Coast? — Is  not  that  where  the  slaverB 

gor 

"Tes,  slayers,  and  other  vessels  besides:  some 
traffic  for  ivory  and  gold  dnst ;  however,  that*s  as  may 
happen.  You'd  soon  find  yourself  in  good  company ; 
and  wouldn't  that  be  better  than  begging  here  for  half- 
pence ?     I  would  bo  above  that,  at  all  events." 

This  remark,  the  first  of  the  kind  ever  made  to  nm, 
stung  me  to  the  quick.  Strange,  I  had  never  beforo 
considered  myself  in  the  light  of  a  beggar ;  and  yet, 
was  I  not  so,  just  as  much  as  a  sweeper  of  a  crossing? 

"  A  beggar  ?"  replied  I. 

"  Yes,  a  beggar ;  don't  you  beg  for  halfpence,  and 
say,  '  Thank  your  honour ;  a  copper  for  poor  Jack, 
your  honour  ?' "  rejoined  Spiccr,  mimicking  me.  "  When 
I  see  that  pretty  sister  of  yours,  that  looks  so  like  a 
real  lady,  I  often  thinks  to  myself,  *  Fine  and  smart  as 
you  are,  miss,  your  brother's  only  a  beggar.'  Now, 
would  you  not  like  to  return  from  a  cruise  with  a  bag 
of  doubloons  to  throw  into  her  lap,  proving  that  you 
are  a  gentleman,  and  above  coppers  thrown  to  you  out 
of  diarity  ?    Well,  old  as  I  am,  and  maimed,  I'd  sooner 

starve  where  I  now  stand but  I  must  be  oflf ;   so 

good-bye.  Jack — look  sharp  after  the  balance." 

As  Spicer  walked  away,  my  young  blood  boiled. 
A  beggar ! — it  was  but  too  true — and  yet  I  had  never 
.bought  it  a  disgrace  before.  I  sat  down  on  the  steps, 
and  was  soon  in  deep  thought.  Boat  after  boat  came 
to  the  stairs,  and  yet  I  stirred  not.  Not  one  half- 
penny did  I  take  during  the  remainder  of  that  day ; 
for  I  could  not — would  not  ask  for  one.  My  pride, 
hitherto  latent,  was  roused;    and  before  I  rose  from 
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whero  I  had  been  seated,  I  mode  a  resolution  that  I 
would  earn  my  livelihood  in  aomo  other  way.  What 
hart  mo  meet  was  his  obeervatious  about  Virginia  and 
her  beggar  brother.  I  \raa  so  proud  of  Virginia,  I  left 
that  her  toother  ought  not  to  bo  a  beggar.  Such  waa 
the  eStet  produced  in  bo  short  a  time  by  tho  inudioua 
dificourBO  of  this  man.  Hod  he  still  remained  at  tho 
stops,  I  do  believe  that  I  should  have  asked,  probably 
have  followed,  his  advico.  Fortunately  he  had  left; 
and,  after  a  little  reflection,  I  had  tho  msdom  to  go 
and  seek  Peter  Anderson,  and  consult  him  as  to  what 
I  could  do ;  for  to  chango  my  mode  of  obtaining  my 
livelihood  I  was  determined  upon. 

I  fonnd  Anderson,  as  usual,  seated  imder  tho  colon- 
node,  reading  ;  and  I  went  up  to  him. 

"Well,  Jack,  my  boy,  you  ore  home  early,"  said  he. 

"  Yes,"  replied  I,  gravely ;  and  then  Z  was  silent. 

After  a  pause  of  about  a  minute,  Peter  Anderson 

"  Jack,  I  see  there  is  something  tho  matter.  Kow, 
tell  me  what  it  is.     Can  I  help  you  ?" 

"  I  did  wish  to  speak  to  you,"  replied  1,  "I'vo  been 
thinking — about  going  to  sea." 

"  And  how  long  have  you  thought  of  that,  Jack  ?' 

"  I've  thought  more  of  it  lately,"  replied  J. 

"  Yes,  since  Spicor  has  been  talking  to  you.  Hon 
is  that  not  the  case  ?" 

"  Yes.  it  is." 

"  I  knew  that,  Jock.  I'm  at  your  service  for  as  long 
as  you  please ;  now  sit  down  and  tell  me  all  he  has 
Bftid  to  you  that  you  can  remember  I  sha'n't  interrupt 
y«n." 
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I  did  so ;  and  bof  ore  I  Had  half  finished,  Anderson 
replied, — ''  That  is  quite  enough,  Jack.  One  thing  is 
evident  to  me — that  Spicer  has  led  a  bad  and  lawless 
life,  and  would  even  now  continue  it,  old  as  he  is,  only 
that  he  is  prevented  by  being  crippled.  Jaok,  he  haa. 
talked  to  you  about  privateers  I  Giod  forgive  me  if  1 
wrong  him ;  but  I  think  had  ho  said  pirates  he  would, 
have  told  the  truth.  But  say  nothing  about  that  ob- 
servation of  mine ;  I  wish  from  my  heart  that  you  had 
never  known  him.  But  here  comes  your  father.  He 
has  a  right  to  know  what  we  are  talking  about ;  for 
you  owe  duty  to  him  as  his  son,  and  nothing  can  be 
done  without  his  permission." 

When  my  father  came  up  to  us,  Anderson  begged 
him  to  sit  down,  and  he  told  him  what  we  had  been 
discoursing  about.  I  had  already  stated  my  objections 
to  enter  on  board  of  a  man-of-war. 

"Weill"  said  my  father,  "I  may  come  athwart 
hawse  of  that  old  piccaroon  yet,  if  ho  don't  look  out 
Not  that  I  mind  your  going  to  sea,  Jack,  as  yom* 
father  did  before  you;  but  what  he  says  about  the 
sarvico  is  a  confoimded  lie.  Let  a  man  do  his  duty, 
and  the  sarvice  is  a  good  one ;  and  a  man  who  is  pro- 
vided for  as  he  is,  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  himscK  to 
speak  as  he  has  done — the  old  rascal.  Still,  I  do  not 
care  for  your  entering  the  sarvice  so  young.  It  would 
be  better  that  you  were  first  apprentice  and  lamt  your 
duty ;  and  as  soon  as  your  time  is  out,  you  will  bo 
pressed  of  course,  and  then  you  would  sarvo  the  King. 
I  see  no  objection  to  all  that." 

'*  But  why  do  you  want  so  particularly  to  go  to  eca, 
Jock  ?"  observed  Anderson- 
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*'!  don't  like  being  a  beggar — begging  for  lialf- 
pence !"  replied  I. 

"And  Spioer  told  jou  that  yon  were  a  beggar  ?"  eaid 
Peter. 
"  He  did/' 

^  Jack,  if  that  is  the  case,  we  all  are  beggars ;  for 
we  all  work,  and  reoeire  what  money  we  can  get  for 
unr  work.     There  is  no  shame  in  that." 

"  I  can't  bear  to  think  of  it,"  replied  I,  as  the  tears 
cime  into  my  eyes. 

"  Well,  well  I  I  see  how  it  is,"  replied  Anderson  ; 
"it's  a  pity  you  ever  fell  in  with  that  man." 

** That's  true  as  gospel,"  observed  my  father;  "but 
still,  if  he  had  said  nothing  worse  than  that,  I  should 
not  have  minded.  I  do  think  that  Jack  is  now  old 
csiOQgh  to  do  something  better ;  and  I  must  say,  I  do 
not  dislike  his  wishing  so  to  do — for  it  is  begging  for 
Ufpence..  arter  all." 

*Well,  boy,"  said  Peter  Anderson,  "suppose  you 
^ie  your  &ther  and  me  to  talk  over  the  matter ;  and 
^o-nwrrow,  by  this  time,  we  will  tell  you  what  wo  think 
*fll  be  best." 

*^ Anything — anything,"   replied  T,    "but    being   a 
Wgir." 
"Go  along,  you  are  a  foolish   boy,"  said  Andcr- 

Ktt. 

**I  like  his  spirit,  though,"  said  my  father,  as  I 
^'•ftedaway. 

On  the  next  day,  tho  important  question  was  to  bo 
^'cided.  I  did  not  go. to  the  stairs,  to  follow  up  my 
^"^^CBtion.  I  had  talked  the  matter  over  with  Virginia ; 
^  al&ough  she  did  not  like  that  I  should  go  away, 


; 
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bad  agroed  with  me  that  she  objected  to  my  begging 
for  money.  I  waited  very  impatiently  for  the  time 
that  Anderson  had  appointed  ;  and,  at  last,  he  and  my 
father  came  together,  when  the  former  said, — 

"  Well,  Jack ;  it  appears  that  you  do  not  like  to  be 
a  waterman ;  and  that  you  have  no  great  fancy  for  a 
man-of-war,  although  you  have  a  hankering  for  the 
sea.  Now,  as  you  cannot  cruise  with  your  friend 
Spicer  on  the  Spanish  Main,  nor  yet  be  safe  from  im- 
pressment in  a  privateer  or  merchantman,  we  have 
been  thinking  that  perhaps  you  would  have  no  ob- 
jection to  be  a  channel  and  river  pilot ;  and  if  so,  I 
have  an  old  friend  in  that  service  who,  I  think,  may 
help  you.    What  do  you  say  ?" 

"  I  should  like  it  very  much." 

'*  Yes,  it  is  a  good  service,  and  a  man  is  usefully 
employed.  You  may  be  the  means,  as  soon  as  you  arc 
out  of  your  time,  and  have  passed  your  examination, 
of  saving  many  a  vessel  and  more  lives.  You  have  had 
a  pretty  fair  education,  indeed  quite  sufficient ;  and,  as 
you  will  often  bo  coming  up  the  river,  you  will  have, 
opportunities  of  seeing  your  father  and  your  friends. 
If  you  decide,  I  will  write  at  once." 

"  It  is  the  very  thing  that  I  should  like,"  replied  I ; 
"  and  many  thanks  to  you,  Anderson." 

"And  it's  exactly  what  I  should  wish,  also,"  re- 
plied my  father.  "  So  that  job's  jobbed,  as  the  saying 
is." 

After  this  arrangement,  I  walked  away  as  proud  as 
if  I  had  been  an  emancipated  slave :  that  very  eyening 
I  announced  my  intention  of  resigning  my  office  oi 
'^  Poor  Jack ;"  and  named  as  my  successor  the  boy  with 
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yihm  I  had  fought  so  desporatelj  to  obtain  it,  whoa 
^  prospect  was  held  out  to  me,  by  old  Ben,  of  my 
becoming  Poor  Jack  —  for  ever ! 


CHAPTER  XX. 

MICU  ADO  AUOtT  NOTIin^O ;  OB  A  SPECIMfiN  OF  MODEttN 

rATRONAGE. 

I  COMMUNICATED  to  my  mother  and  Virginia  my  father's 

• 

intentions  relative  to  my  future  employ,  and  was  not 
wipprised  to  find  my  mother  very  much  pleased  with 
^0  intelligence ;  for  she  had  always  considered  my 
situation  of  "  Poor  Jack  "  as  disgracing  her  family  — 
Glaring  it  the  "most  ungcnteelest "  of  all  occupa- 
tiong.  Perhaps  she  was  not  only  glad  of  my  giving  up 
tbc  situation,  but  also  of  my  quitting  her  house.  My 
iither  desired  me  to  wear  my  Sunday  clothes  during 
^  week,  and  ordered  me  a  new  suit  for  my  best,  which 
^  paid  for  out  of  the  money  which  he  had  placed  in 
tke  hands  of  the  Lieutenant  of  the  Hospital ;  and  I 
ifw  Tory  much  surprised  to  perceive  my  mother  cutting 
^t  half  a  dozen  new  shirts  for  me,  which  she  and 
Virginia  were  employed  making  up  during  the  evenings. 
Sot  that  my  mother  told  me  who  the  shirts  were  for  — 
^  said  nothing;  but  Virginia  whispered  it  to  me; 
^}  mother  could  not  be  even  gracious  to  me :  never- 
^less,  the  shirts  and  several  other  necessaries,  such  as 
stockings  and  pocket-handkerchiefs,  were  placed  for  my 
^  on  my  father's  sea  chest,  in  my  room,  without  any 
coQuuent  on  her  part,  although  she  had  paid  for  them 
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out  of  her  own  pnrsc.  During  the  time  that  eUpsed 
from  my  giving  up  the  situation  of  "  Poor  Jack,"  to 
mj  quitting  Greenwich,  I  remained  very  quietly  in 
my  mother's  house,  doing  everything  that  I  could  for 
her,  and  employing  myself  chiefly  in  reading  books 
which  I  borrowed  anywhere  that  I  could.  I  was  very 
anxious  to  get  rid  of  my  sobriquet  of  "  Poor  Jack," 
and  when  so  called  would  tell  everybody  that  my  name 
was  now  "  Thomas  Saunders." 

One  Simday,  about  three  weeks  after  I  had  given  up 
my  berth,  I  was  walking  with  my  father  and  Virginia 
on  the  terrace  of  the  Hospital,  when  we  perceived  a 
large  party  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  coming  towards  us. 
My  father  was  very  proud  of  us :  I  had  this  very  day 
put  on  the  new  suit  of  clothes  which  he  had  ordered 
for  me,  and  which  had  been  cut  out  in  the  true  man-of- 
war  fiashion ;  and  Virginia  was,  as  usual,  very  nicely 
dressed.  We  were  walking  towards  the  party  who 
were  advancing,  when  all  of  a  sudden  my  father  started, 
and  exclaimed, — 

"  Well,  shiver  my  timbers !  if  it  ain't  she  —  and  he 
—  by  all  that's  blue  I" 

Who  site  or  he  might  be,  neither  Vii'ginia  nor  I  could 
imagine;  but  I  looked  at  the  party,  who  wore  now 
close  to  us,  and  perceived,  in  advance  of  the  rest,  an 
enormous  lady  dressed  in  a  puce-coloured  pelisse  and 
a  white  satin  bonnet.  Her  features  were  good,  and  had 
they  been  on  a  smaller  scale  would  have  been  con- 
«sidered  handsome.  She  towered  above  the  rest  of  the 
company,  and  there  was  but  one  man  who  could  at  all 
compete  with  her  in  height  and  size,  and  he  was  by 
her  Bido. 
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My  &thcr  stopped,  took  off  his  cocked-hat,  and 
Rcnped  the  gravel  with  his  timber  toe,  as  he  bowed  a 
little  forward. 

**  Sarvant,  your  Honour's  Ladyship.  Sarvant,  your 
Honour  Sir  Hercules." 

"Ah!  who  have  we  hero?"  replied  Sir  Hercules, 
potting  his  hand  up  as  a  screen  above  his  eyes.  '*  Who 
are  you,  my  man  ?"  continued  he. 

"Tom  Saunders;  your  Honour's  coxswain,  as  was, 
in  the  Druid,"  replied  my  father,  with  another  scrape 
at  the  gravel :  "  taken  in  moorings  at  last,  your  Honour. 
Hope  to  see  your  Honour  and  your  honourable  Lady- 
ship quite  well." 

"I  recollect  you  now,  ray  man,"  replied  Sir  Hercules, 
very  stiffly ; — "  and  where  did  you  lose  your  leg  ?" 

"Battle  o' the  Nile,  your  Honour;  Majesty's  ship 
Oodacious." 

"  How  interesting !"  observed  one  of  the  ladies ; 
"one  of  Sir  Hercules'  old  men." 

'^Yes,  madam,  and  one  of  my  best  men.  Lady 
Hercules,  you  must  recollect  him,"  said  Sir  Hercules. 

"I  should  think  so.  Sir  Hercules,"  replied  the 
mj;  "did  I  not  give  him  my  own  lady's  maid  in 
ntarriage?" 

"  Dear  me,  how  excessivdij  interesting !"  said  another 
of  the  party. 

Kow  this  was  a  littlo  event  in  which  Sir  Hercules 
^  Lady  Hercules  stood  prominent ;  it  added  to  their 
^portanoc  for  the  moment,  and  therefore  they  were 
^th  pleased.     Lady  Hercules  then  said, — 

"  And  pray,  my  good  man,  how  is  your  wife  ?" 

**  Quito  well  and  hearty,  at  your  ladyship's  sarvico," 
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replied  my  father  ;  "  and,  please  your  ladyship,  theso 
two  be  our  children." 

"  Bless  me,  how  interesting  I"  exclaimed  another 
lady. 

"  And  remarkably  well-bred  uns,"  remarked  a  short 
gentleman  in  a  fox-hunting  coat,  examining  Virginia 
through  his  eyeglass;  "coxswain,  filly — dam,  lady*s 
maid." 

"What  is  your  name,  child?"  said  Lady  Hercules 
to  Virginia. 

"  Virginia,  ma'am,"  replied  my  sister  with  a  curtsey. 

"  You  must  say  *  Lady  Hercules,*  my  dear,"  said  my 
father,  stooping  down. 

"  My  name  is  Virginia,  Lady  Hercules,"  replied  my 
sister,  curtseying  again. 

"  Indeed  !  then  1  suppose  you  are  named  after  me  ?" 

"  Yes,  your  ladyship :  hope  no  offence — but  we  did 
take  the  liberty,"  replied  my  father. 

"  And  what  is  yours,  boy  ?" 

"  Thomas,  Lady  Hercules,"  replied  I,  with  a  boT/ 
and  scrape,  after  my  father's  receipt  for  politeness. 

"  And  where  is  your  mother  ?"  said  Sir  Hercules. 

"  Mother's  at  home,  Lady  Hercules,"  replied  I,  witb 
another  scrape. 

"  How  very  interesting !"  exclaimed  one  of  the  party. 
"Quito  an  event!"  said  another.  "A  delightful 
rencontre  1"  cried  a  third.  "  How  kind  of  you,  Lady 
Hercules,  to  give  up  your  own  maid  1  and  such  hand- 
some children,"  &c.,  &c.     "  It's  really  quite  charming.** 

Lady  Hercules  was  evidently  much  pleased ;  and  dio 
assumed  the  patroness. 

"  Well,  little  girl,  since  you  have  been  named  after 
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mc,  out  of  gratitude,  I  must  sco  what  can  be  done  for 
yon.  Tell  your  mother  to  como  up  to  me  to-morrow 
it  three  o'clock,  and  bring  you  with  her." 

"Yes,  Lady  Hercules,**  replied  Virginia,  with  a 
curtsey. 

"  And  Saunders,  you  may  as  well  come  up  at  tho 
lamo  time,  and  bring  your  lad  with  you,**  added  Sir 
Hercules. 

"  Yes,  your  Honour,'*  replied  my  father,  both  he  and 
I  simultaneously  scraping  tho  gravel. 

*'  Wish  your  Honour  Sir  Hercules,  and  your  honour- 
able lady,  and  all  the  honourable  company,  a  very  good 
nwrningl"  continued  my  father,  taking  Virginia  and 
mc  by  tho  hand  to  lead  us  away. 

Sir  Hercules  touched  his  hat  in  return,  and  walked 
ftway  as  stiff  as  usual :  tho  pensioners  who  had  witnessed 
tile  interview  between  him  and  my  father,  concluding 
tiuit  Sir  Hercules  was  a  naval  officer,  now  rose  and 
touched  their  hats  to  him  as  he  walked  with  her  lady* 
*Wp  in  advance  of  the  party.  Wo  joined  Anderson, 
*lio  was  sitting  down  at  the  other  end  of  tho  walk, 
vhen  my  father  communicated  to  him  what  had  passed. 

As  my  father  conducted  Virginia  home,  she  said  to 
iim,— 

"  Why  do  you  call  him  Sir,  and  her  Lady  f* 

^  Because  they  ore  quality  people,  child.  He  is  a 
^*iTownight,  and  she  is  Lady  Hercules.'* 

"Are  all  barrownights  and  ladies  so  much  bigger 
tium  other  people  are  in  general  ?'* 

"No,  child,  they  don*t  go  by  size.  Ive  seen  many 
^  lord  who  was  a  very  little  man.** 

Uy  mother  was  very  much  pleased  when  we  narrated 
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what  had  happened,  as  she  considered  that  Lady 
Hercules  might  prove  a  valuable  patron  to  Virginia, 
whom  she  did  not  fail  to  have  ready  at  the  time 
appointed  ;  and,  dressed  in  our  very  best,  we  all  walked 
together  to  The  Sun,  at  which  Sir  Hercules  and  his 
lady  had  taken  up  their  quarters.  Let  it  not  be  sup- 
posed that  my  mother  had  forgotten  the  imceremonious 
manner  in  which  she  had  been  dismissed  from  the 
service  of  Lady  Hercules, — it  was  still  fresh  in  tho 
memory  of  a  person  so  revengeful  in  her  disposition ; 
but  she  considered  that  as  Lady  Hercules  had  forgotten 
it,  it  was  her  interest  to  do  the  same ;  so,  when  we 
were  ushered  into  the  room  where  sat  Sir  Hercules  and 
her  ladj'ship,  my  mother  was  all  smiles,  and  curtseys, 
and  gratitude  for  past  favours. 

There  was  an  old  gentleman,  with  a  bald  powdered 
head,  di'cssed  in  black,  standing  with  his  back  to  the 
fire,  when  we  entered  ;  he  was  tho  only  other  person  in 
the  room  beside  Sir  Hercules  and  his  lady.  Lady 
Hercules  first  obtained  from  my  mother  a  short  history 
of  what  had  happened  since  they  had  parted  ;  and 
really,  to  hear  my  mother  s  explanation,  it  would  have 
been  supposed  that  she  and  my  father  had  always  been 
the  most  loving  couple  in  the  world. 

"  Well,"  said  Sir  Hercules,  "  and  what  do  you  intend 
to  do  with  your  boy,  Saunders  ?" 

"  May  it  please  your  Honour,  I've  been  thinking  of 
bringing  him  up  as  a  channel  pilot,"  replied  my  father. 

"  Very  good,"  replied  Sir  Hercules ;  "  I  can  see  to 
that ;  and  with  my  interest  at  the  Trinity  Board,  the 
thing  is  done,  sir ;"  and  Sir  Hercules  walked  pompously 
about  the  room.    "  Saunders,"  said  Sir  HerculoEP,  stop- 
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pingy  after  he  had  taken  tlireo  or  four  turns  up  and 
down,  and  joining  his  fingers  behind  his  back,  "I 
thought  I  perceived  some  difference  in  you,  when  you 
fint  addressed  mo.  What  has  become  of  your  tail, 
sir?" 

"  My  tail,  your  Honoui*  ?"  replied  my  father,  looking 
u  much  a  delinquent  as  if  he  was  still  on  board  a  man- 
cf-war,  and  had  been  guilty  of  some  misdemeanour — 

*^why,  please  your  honour  Sir  Hercules " 

*•  I  cut  it  off  for  him  with  my  scissors,"  interrupted 
my  mother,  with  a  curtsey.  "Saunders  was  very 
savage  when  he  came  for  to  know  it ;  but  he  liad  a 
stupefaction  of  the  brain,  and  was  quite  insensible  at 
tho  time ;  and  so.  Sir  Hercules  and  my  Lady  (hero  a 

curtsey),  I  thought  it  was  better *' 

"  Ah  I  I  see, — a  brain  fever,"  observed  Sir  Hercules. 
'^Well,  under  these  circumstances,  you  may  have 
«*Ted  his  life ;  but  'twas  a  pity — was  it  not,  my  lady  ? 
—quite  altered  the  man, — you  recollect  his  tail,  my 

Ujr 

"What  a  question,  Sir  Hercules!"  replied  her 
hdysLip  with  great  dignity,  turning  round  towards 
^J  mother. 

My  father  appeared  to  be  quite  relieved  from  his 
^ilenuna  bj  his  wife's  presence  of  mind,  and  really 
^littkfal  to  her  for  coming  to  his  assistance ;  she  had 
Sftved  him  from  the  mortification  of  telling  the  trutlu 
Bov  true  it  is,  that  married  people,  however  much 
^  may  quarrel,  like  to  conceal  their  squabbles  from 
therarld! 

^And  what  are  you  thinking  of  doing  with  your 
littlo  girl  ?"  said  Lady  Hercules — "  bringing  her  up 
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to  service,  I  presume :  leave  that  to  mo ;  as  soon  as 
she  is  old  ouongh,  the  thing  is  done,  you  need  say  no 
more  about  it."  Hero  her  ladyship  fell  back  in  the 
largo  easy  chair  on  which  sho  was  seated,  with  a  self- 
satisfied  air  of  patronage,  and  looking  even  more  digni- 
fied than  her  husband* 

But  my  mother  had  no  such  intentions,  and  having 
first  thanked  her  ladyship  for  her  great  kindness, 
stated  very  humbly,  that  she  did  not  much  like  the 
idea  of  her  daughter  going  out  to  service;  that  she 
was  far  from  strong,  and  that  her  health  would  not 
allow  her  to  undertake  hard  work. 

"  Well,  but  I  presume  sho  may  do  tho  work  of  ft 
lady's  maid,"  replied  her  ladyship,  haughtily;  "and 
it  was  that  service  which  I  intended  for  her." 

"  Indeed,  Lady  Hercules,  you  are  very  kind ;  but 
there  is  an  objection,"  replied  my  mother,  to  gain  time. 

"  Please  your  ladyship/  *  said  my  father,  who,  to  my 
great  surprise,  came  to  my  mother's  support,  "  I  do  not 
wish  that  my  little  girl  should  bo  a  lady's  maid." 

"And  why  not,  pray?*'  said  her  ladyship,  rather 
angrily. 

**  Why,  you  sec,  your  ladyship,  my  daughter  is,  after 
all,  only  the  daughter  of  a  poor  Greenwich  pensioner; 
and,  although  she  has  been  so  far  pretty  well  educated, 
yet  I  wishes  her  not  to  forget  her  low  situation  in  life, 
and  ladies'  maids  do  get  so  confounded  proud  ('specially 
those  who  have  the  fortune  to  be  ladies'  ladies'  maids! 
that  I  don't  wish  that  she  should  take  a  situation  which 
would  make  her  forget  herself,  and  her  poor  old 
pensioner  of  a  father;  and,  begging  your  honour's 
pardon,  that  is  the  real  state  of  the  case,  my  lady." 
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Wbat  xnj  mother  felt  at  this  slap  at  her,  I  do  not 
know,  bat  certain  it  is  that  she  was  satisfied  with  my 
&tlier  taking  the  responsibility  of  refusal  on  his  own 
shoulders,  and  she  therefore  continued — '*  1  often  have 
told  Mr.  Saunders  how  happy  I  was  when  under  your 
ladyship's  protection,  and  what  a  fortunate  person  1 
considered  myself;  but  my  husband  has  always  had 
roch  an  objection  to  my  girl  being  brought  up  to  it, 
that  I  have  (of  course,  my  lady,  as  it  is  my  duty  to  him 
to  do  so)  given  up  my  own  wishes  from  the  first ; 
indeed,  my  lady,  had  I  not  known  that  my  little  girl 
was  not  to  go  to  service,  I  never  should  have  ventured 
to  have  called  her  Virginia,  my  lady." 

"What,  then,  do  you  intend  her  for?"  said  Sir 
Hercules  to  my  father.  "  You  don't  mean  to  bring  her 
up  as  a  lady,  do  you  ?" 

"  No,  your  honour,  sho*s  but  a  pensioner's  daughter, 
and  I  wishes  her  to  be  humble,  as  she  ought  to  be ;  so 
I'to  been  thinking  that  something  in  the  millinery  line, 

or  perhaps " 

"As  a  governess,  my  lady,"  interrupted  my  mother, 
with  a  curtsey. 

**  That  will  make  her  humble  enough,  at  all  events," 
obserred  the  bald  gentleman  in  black,  with  a  SDiile. 

**  I  admit,"  replied  Lady  Hercules,  "  that  your  having 
giTcn  my  name  to  your  little  girl  is  a  strong  reason  for 
bar  not  going  into  service ;  but  there  are  many  expenses 
attending  the  education  necessary  for  a  young  person 
•8  governess." 

Here  my  mother  entered  into  an  explanation  of  how 
Virginia  had  been  educated;  an  education  which  she 
should  not  have  dreamt  of  giving,  only  that  her  child 
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boro  her  ladjsliip's  name,  Sec,  My  mother  employed 
her  usual  flattery  and  humility,  so  as  to  reconcile  her 
ladyship  to  the  idea ;  who  was  the  more  inclined  when 
she  discovered  that  she  was  not  likely  to  be  put  to  any 
expense  in  her  patronage  of  my  sister.  It  was  finallj 
agreed  that  Virginia  should  be  educated  for  the  office  of 
governess,  and  that  when  sho  was  old  enough  Lady 
Hercules  would  take  her  under  her  august  protection ; 
but  her  ladyship  did  do  her  some  service.  Finding 
that  Virginia  was  at  a  respectable  school,  sho  called 
there  with  a  party  of  ladies,  and  informed  the  schooL 
mistress  that  the  littlo  girl  was  under  her  protection, 
and  that  she  trusted  that  justice  would  be  done  to  her 
education.  In  a  school  where  the  Miss  Tippets  were 
considered  the  aristocracy,  the  appearance  of  so  great  a 
woman  as  Lady  Hercules  was  an  event,  and  I  do  not 
know  whether  my  little  sister  did  not  after  that  take 
precedence  in  the  school ;  at  all  events,  she  was  mudi 
more  carefully  instructed  and  looked  after  than  sho  had 
been  before.  Sir  Hercules  was  also  pleased  to  find, 
upon  inquiry,  that  there  was  every  prospect  of  my 
entering  the  pilot  service  without  any  trouble  on  his 
part.  Both  Sir  Hercules  and  his  lady  informed  their 
friends  of  what  their  intentions  were  to  their  young 
proteges,  and  were  inundated  with  praises  and  commen- 
dations for  their  kindness,  the  full  extent  of  which  tho 
reader  will  appreciate.  But,  as  my  mother  pointed  out 
as  we  walked  home,  if  we  did  not  require  their  assist- 
ance at  present,  there  was  no  saying  but  that  we 
eventually  might;  and  if  so,  that  Sir  Hercules  and 
Lady  Hawkingtrefylyan  could  not  well  refuse  to 
perform  their  promises.     I  must  say  that  this  was  tho 
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iint  instanoe  in  my  rccollectioii  in  which  my  parents 
tppearcd  to  draw  amicably  together ;  and  I  believe  that 
nothing  except  regard  for  their  children  conld  haTd 
prodnoed  the  effect. 


CHAPTER  XXL 

A  I06T  XMFOBTAST  FRESESTT  IS  MADE  TO  ME ;  AND,  AS  FT  WOJ. 
ZVERTTALLT  AFPEAB,  THE  GENEROSITY  OF  THE  GIVES  IB 
BZWABDED. 

&UL  Hercules   and  Lady  Hawkingtrefylyan  quitted 

Greenwich  the  day  after  the  interview  narrated  in  the 

pieoeding  chapter,  and  by  that  day's  post  Anderson 

KBocived  a  letter  in  reply  to  the  one  ho  had  Mrritten, 

from  his  friend  Philip  Bramble,  channel   and  river 

pilot,  who  had,  as  he  said  in  his  letter,  put  on  shore  at 

Deal,  where  ho  resided,   but   the   day  before,   after 

knocking  about    in    the    Channel    for    three  weeks. 

Bumble  stated  his  willingness  to   receive  and  take 

dttrge  of  me,  desiring  that  I  would  hold  myself  in 

letdiness  to  be  picked  up  at  a  minuto's  warning,  and  he 

voold  call  for  me  the  first  time  that  he  took  a  vessel 

up  the  river.     A  letter  communicating  this  intelligence 

was  forthwith  despatched  by  my  mother  to  Sir  Hercules, 

who  sent  a  short  reply,  stating  that  if  I  conducted 

myself  properly  he  would  not  lose  sight  of  me.     This 

letter,  however,  very  much  increased  the  family  con- 

sequenoe  in  Fisher's  Alley,  for  my  mother  did  not  fiEdl 

to  show  it  to  everybody,  and  everybody  was  anxious 

to  see  the  handwriting  of  a  real  baronet.    About  a 
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week  afterwards  1  went  to  the  shop  of  the  widow  St 
Felix,  to  purchaso  some  tobacco  for  ray  father,  when 
she  said  to  me — 

"So,  Jack, — or  Tom,  as  I  hear  you  request  to  be 
called  now, — you  are  going  to  leave  us  ?" 

**  Yes,"  roi)lied  I ;  "  and  I  shall  bo  sorry  to  leave 
you, — you  have  been  so  kind  to  me." 

"  A  little  kindness  goes  a  great  way  with  some 
people,  Tom,  and  that's  the  case  with  you,  for  you've  a 
grateful  heart.  You're  to  be  a  pilot,  I  hear ;  well,  Tom, 
IVe  a  present  to  make  you,  which  you  will  find  very 
useful  in  your  profession,  and  which  will  make  you 
think  of  mo  sometimes.  Stop  a  moment  till  I  come 
down  again." 

The  widow  went  up-stairs,  and  when  she  came  down, 
held  in  hand  a  telescope,  or  spy-glass,  as  sailors 
generally  call  them.  It  was  about  two  feet  long, 
covered  with  white  leather,  and  apparently  had  been 
well  preserved. 

"  Now,  Tom,  this  is  what  a  pilot  ought  not  to  be 
without ;  and  if  what  was  said  by  the  person  to  whom 
it  belonged  is  true,  it  is  an  excellent  spy-glass ;  so  now 
accept  it  from  your  loving  friend,  and  long  may  you 
live  to  peep  through  it." 

"  Thank  you,  thank  you  I"  replied  I,  delighted,  as 
Mrs.  St.  Felix  put  it  into  my  hands.  I  surveyed  it  all 
over,  pulled  out  the  tube,  and  then  said  to  her,  "  Who 
did  it  belong  to  ?" 

"  Tom,"  replied  the  widow,  *'  that's  a  sad  trick  you 
have  of  asking  questions :  it's  quite  sufficient  that  it  is 
mine,  and  that  I  give  it  to  you, — ^is  it  not  ?" 

•*  Yes,"  replied  I ;  "  but  you're  the  only  person  who 
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Bays  that  I  ask  too  Hiuiiy  (jueistioLS.  ^^  Ly,  here's  a 
Bame !     F.  I." 

The  widow  stretched  herself  over  the  counter  with 
a  sudden  spring,  and  snatched  the  telescope  out  of  mj 
hand.  When  I  looked  at  her,  she  stood  pale  and 
trembling. 

**  Why,  what  is  the  matter  ?"  inquired  I. 

She  put  her  hand  to  her  side,  as  if  in  great  pain,  and 
for  some  seconds  could  not  speak. 

**  Tom,  I  never  knew  that  there  was  a  name  on  the 
telescope ;  the  name  must  not  be  known,  that*s  the 
tnith ;  you  shall  have  it  this  evening,  but  you  must  go 
away  now — do,  that's  a  dear  good  boy." 

The  widow  turned  to  walk  into  the  back  parlour, 
with  the  telescope  in  her  hand,  and  I  obeyed  her 
injunctions  in  silence  and  wondering.  That  there  was 
a  mystery  about  her  was  certain ;  and  I  felt  very 
aorrowfdl,  not  that  I  did  not  know  the  secret,  but  that 
I  could  not  be  of  service  to  her.  That  evening  the 
telescope  was  brought  to  my  mother's  house  by  fat 
Jane.  I  perceived  that  the  portion  of  the  brass  rim 
upon  which  the  name  had  been  cut  with  a  knife,  for  it 
had  not  been  engraved,  as  I  thought,  had  been  care- 
fully filed  down,  so  that  not  a  vestige  of  the  letters 
appeared. 

The  next  morning  I  was  down  at  the  steps  long 
before  breakfieust,  that  I  might  try  my  new  presents 
Bill  Freeman  was  there,  and  ho  showed  mo  how  to 
adjust  the  focus.  I  amused  myself  looking  at  the 
Tessela  which  were  working  up  and  down  the  Eeach ; 
and  80  much  was  I  delighted,  that  1  quite  forgot  how 
time  passed,  and  lost  my  breakfast.    Every  one  asked 
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to  have  a  peep  through  the  telescope,  and  every  one 
declared  that  it  was  an  excellent  glass ;  at  last  Spicer 
came  up  to  where  I  stood. 

"Well,  Jack,"  said  he,  "what  have  you  there,— a 
spy-glass  ?  Let's  have  a  look ;  I'm  a  good  judge  of 
one,  I  can  tell  you." 

I  handed  the  telescope  over  to  him;  he  looked 
through  it  for  some  time. 

"  A  first-rate  glass,  Jack "  (I  was  oftener  called 
Jack  than  Tom  at  that  time) ;  "  I  never  knew  but  one 
equal  to  it.     Where  did  you  get  it  ?" 

I  don*t  exactly  know  why,  but  perhaps  the  mystery 
evident  in  the  widow  and  the  cautions  I  had  received 
against  Spicer,  combined  together,  induced  me  not  to 
answer  the  question. 

"  It's  odd,"  observed  Spicer,  who  was  now  examining 
the  outside  of  the  telescope ;  "  I  could  almost  swear  to 
it."  He  then  looked  at  the  small  brass  rim  where  ibe 
name  had  been  erased.  "Now  Tm  positive!  Jack, 
where  did  you  get  this  glass  ?" 

"  It  was  made  a  present  to  me,"  replied  I. 

"  Come  here,"  said  Spicer,  leadiug  me  apart  from  ihe 
others  standing  by.  "Now  tell  me  directly"  —  and 
Spicer  spoke  in  an  authoritative  tone — "who  gave 
you  this  glass  ?" 

I  really  was  somewhat  afraid  of  Spicer,  who  had 
gained  much  power  over  me.  I  dared  not  say  that  I 
would  not  tell  him,  and  I  did  not  like  to  tell  a  lie. 
I  thought  that  if  I  told  the  truth  I  might  somehow  or 
another  injure  Mrs.  St.  Felix,  and  I  therefore  answered 
evasively. 

*'  It  was  sent  to  me  as  a  present  by  a  lady." 
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"  Oh  r*  replied  Spicer,  who  had  heard  of  Sir  Hercnlea 
imd  his  lady,  "  so  the  lady  sent  it  to  you  I  It's  very 
odd,"  continued  he ;  "I  could  take  my  oath  that  IVe 
had  that  glass  in  my  hand  a  hundred  times/' 

•'  Indeed  I"  replied  I.     "  Where  ?" 

But  Spicer  did  not  answer  me  ;  he  had  fallen  into 
one  of  his  dark  moods,  and  appeared  as  if  recalling 
former  eyents  to  his  mind.  He  still  kept  possession 
of  the  glass,  and  I  was  afraid  that  he  would  not  return 
it,  for  I  tried  to  take  it  softly  out  of  his  hand,  and  ho 
would  not  let  go.  He  remained  in  this  way  about  a 
minute,  when  I  perceived  my  father  and  Ben  the 
Whaler  coming  up,  at  which  1  was  delighted. 

"  Father,"  said  I,  as  they  came  near, ''  come  and  try 
my  new  spy-glass." 

Spicer  started,  and  released  the  telescope,  when  I 
laid  hold  of  it  and  put  it  into  my  father's  hands.  As 
neither  my  father  nor  Ben  would  ever  speak  to  him, 
Spicer,  with  a  lowering  brow,  walked  away.  After  my 
fiiiher  had  examined  the  glass  and  praised  it,  he  very 
naturally  asked  me  where  I  obtained  it.  After  what 
had  passed  with  Spicer,  I  was  so  fearful  of  his  discover- 
ing, by  other  people,  by  whom  the  glass  had  been 
given  to  me,  that  I  replied  again,  in  the  hearing  of 
overybody,  "a  lady,  father,  —  you  may  easily  guess 
who." 

"  Well,"  replied  my  father,  "  I  never  thought  that 
her  ladyship  could  have  been  so  generous ;  I  take  it 
very  kindly  of  her." 

I  was  delighted  at  my  father  falling  so  easily  into 
the  mistake.  As  for  my  mother  and  Virginia,  they 
were  neither  of  them  present  when  Jane  brought  thu 
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tclcsGopo  to  mo,  or  I  certainly  sbould  have  stated,  with- 
out reseryation,  to  whom  I  bad  boon  indebted.  I 
hardly  could  decide  whether  I  would  go  to  the  widow 
and  tell  her  what  had  occurred ;  but,  upon  some  reflec- 
tion, as  she  had  accused  me  of  asking  too  many 
questions,  and  might  suppose  that  I  wished  to  obtain 
her  secrets,  I  determined  upon  saying  nothing  about  it 

For  a  week  I  occupied  myself  wholly  with  my 
telescope,  and  I  became  perfectly  master  of  it,  or 
rather  quite  used  to  it,  which  is  of  some  importance. 
I  avoided  Spicer,  always  leaving  the  steps  when  1 
perceived  him  approaching,  although  once  or  twice  he 
beckoned  to  me.  At  the  expiration  of  the  week,  a 
message  was  brought  by  a  waterman  from  Philip 
Bramble,  stating  that  he  should  pass  Greenwich  in  a 
day  or  two,  being  about  to  take  down  a  West  Indiaman 
then  lying  below  London  Bridge :  my  clothes  were 
therefore  then  packed  up  in  readiness,  and  I  went  to 
bid  farewell  to  my  limited  acquaintance. 

I  called  upon  old  Nanny,  who  was  now  quite  strong 
again.  I  had  before  acquainted  her  with  my  futuie 
prospects. 

"  Well,  Jack,"  says  she, "  and  so  you  re  going  away? 
''  don*t  think  you  were  quite  right  to  give  up  a  situatioD 
where  you  gained  so  many  halfpence  every  day,  and 
only  for  touching  your  cap  :  however,  you  know  best 
I  shall  have  no  more  bargains  after  you  are  gone,  — 
that's  certain.  But,  Jack,  youll  be  on  board  of  vessels 
coming  from  the  East  and  West  Indies,  and  all  other 
parts  of  the  world,  and  they  have  plenty  of  pretty 
things  on  board,  such  as  shells,  and  <^mpty  bottles,  and 
hard  biscuit^  and  bags  of  oakum ;  and,  Jack,  they  wiD 
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give  tlieni  to  jon  for  nothing,  for  boUots  don't  caro 
what  tiiey  give  away  vbon  the^  come  from  a  long 
TOTage ;  and  so  mind  yon  beg  for  mo  as  much  as  yon 
can,  that's  a  good  boj ;  but  doa't  take  live  monkeys  or 
those  things,  they  eat  ao  mnoh.  Yon  may  bring  me  a 
parrot,  I  think  I  could  sell  one,  and  that  don't  cost 
mnoh  to  feed.  Do  you  ondoratand,  Jack?  Will  you 
do  this  for  me  ?" 

"  I  don't  know  whether  I  can  do  all  yon  wish,  but 
depend  upon  it,  mother,  I  wont  forget  you," 

"That's  enough,  Jack,  you'll  keep  your  word;  and 
now,  is  there  any  nice  thing  that  I  can  gire  you  out  of 
my  shop,  as  a  keopeake,  Jack  ?" 

"  Why,  no,  mother,  I  thank  you,  —  nothing." 

"  Think  of  something.  Jack,"  replied  old  Nanny ; 
"you  must  havo  something." 

"  Well,  then,  mother,  you  know  I  like  reading :  will 
you  ^Te  me  tho  old  book  that  I  was  reading  when  I 
sat  up  with  you  one  night  F" 

"  Yes,  Jock,  and  welcome ;  what  book  is  it  ?  I  don't 
know — I  can't  see  to  read  large  print  without 
spectacles,  and  I  broke  mine  many  years  ago." 

"Why  do  yon  not  buy  another  pair?" 

"  Another  pair,  Jack  ?  Spectacles  cost  money.  I've 
no  money  ;  and  as  I  never  read,  I  don't  want  spectaoles. 
Qo  in  and  fetch  the  book ;  it's  yours,  and  welcome." 

I  went  in  and  brought  out  lie  "  Bunyan's  Pilgrim's 
Progress"  which  I  before  mentioned.  "This  is  it, 
mother." 

"  Yes,  yoa,  I  recollect  now,  it's  a  very  pretty  book. 
What's  it  about.  Jack?  I  can't  see  myself:  never 
mind,  take  it.  Jack,  and  don't  forget  your  promise." 
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I  wished  old  Nanny  good-bye,  and  took  the  book 
nome,  which  I  gave  into  Virginians  care,  as  I  wished 
her  to  read  it.  The  next  morning,  at  daybreak,  I  was 
summoned ;  the  ship  was  dropping  down  the  riyer.  I 
bade  farewell  to  my  little  sister,  who  wept  on  my 
shoulder ;  to  my  mother,  who  hardly  condescended  to 
answer  me.  My  father  helped  me  down  with  my 
luggage,  which  was  not  very  heavy ;  and  Anderson  and 
old  Ben  accompanied  us  to  the  landing-steps ;  and 
having  bid  them  all  farewell,  besides  many  others  of 
my  friends  who  were  there,  I  stepped  into  the  boat 
sent  for  me,  and  quitted  Greenwich  for  my  new  avoctr 
tion,  on  the  Gth  of  October,  1799,  being  then,  u 
Anderson  had  calculated,  precisely  thirteen  years  and 
eeyen  months  old. 


CHAPTER  XXIL 


tN  WHICH  A  8T0BT  IS  BEGUN  AND  NOT  FINISHED,  WHICH  I 
THE  BEADEB  WILL  REGBET  AS  MUCH  AS,  AT  THE  TDCE,  I  lUD. 

The  boat  was  soon  alongside  of  tho  West  YndianiMi, 
(vhich  had  been  tiding  it  down  Limehouso  Heaoh  luder 
her  topsails,  there  being  but  little  wind,  and  that  con- 
trary; but  now  that  she  had  arrived  to  Greenwich 
Keach,  she  had  braced  up,  with  her  head  the  right 
way.  My  box  was  handed  up  the  side,  and  I  made 
my  appearance  on  the  deck  soon  afterwards,  with  my 
telescope  in  my  hand. 

'*  Are  you  the  lad  for  whom  the  pilot  sent  the  boat?** 
inquired  a  man  whom  1  afterwards  found  to  be  tho 
second  mate. 
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"Yes,"  replied  I. 

"Well,  there  Le  is  abaft  in  a  P-jacfeet,"  said  he, 
walking  to  the  gangway,  and  directing  the  men  tu  drop 
the  boat  aetcm. 

I  looked  aft,  and  perceived  my  future  master  talking 
'witb  the  captain  of  the  Tosaol.  Philip  Bramble  was  a 
spore  man,  abont  five  feet  seven  inches  high :  he  had 
on  his  head  a  low-crowned  tarpaulin  hat ;  a  short 
P-jackct  (bo  called  from  the  abbreviation  of  ^lol't 
jacket)  reached  down  tojost  above  his  knees.  His 
features  were  regular ;  and,  indcL'd,  altLongh  wcathetv 
bcatcn,  they  might  be  termed  liaudsomo.  His  nose  was 
perfectly  straight,  his  lipa  thin,  his  eyes  grey  and  very 
keen;  he  bod  little  or  no  whiskers,  and,  from  his 
appearance,  and  the  intermiiture  of  grey  with  his 
brown  hair,  I  supposed  him  to  be  ahuut  fifty  years  of 
age.  In  ouo  hand  ho  held  a  short  clay-pipe,  into 
which  he  was  inserting  the  forefinger  of  the  other,  as 
he  talked  with  the  captaiu.  At  the  time  that  he  was 
pointed  out  to  mo  by  the  second  mate  ho  was  looking 
up  aloft;  I  bad,  therefore,  time  to  moke  the  above 
observations  before  he  cast  his  eyes  down  and  perceived 
me,  when  1  immediately  went  aft  tu  him. 

"  T  suppose  you  ore  Tom  Saunders,"  said  he,  sorvey- 
ing  me  from  head  to  foot. 

1  replied  in  the  afGrmativc. 

"  Well,  Anderson  hoa  given  you  a  good  character ; 
mind  you  don't  lose  it  D'ye  think  you'll  like  to  bo  a 
pUotf" 

"  Yea,"  replied  I. 

"  Have  yon  sharp  oyes,  a  good  memory,  and  plenlgr 
of  nerve?" 
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**  I  believe  IVe  got  the  two  first ;  I  don't  know 
about  the  other." 

"  I  suppose  not ;  it  hasn't  been  tried  yet.  How  far 
oan  you  see  through  a  fog  ?** 

"  According  how  thick  it  is." 

"  r  see  youVe  a  glass  there ;  tell  mo  what  yon 
make  of  that  vessel  just  opening  from  BlackwaU 
Beach  ?" 

«  What,  that  ship  ?" 

*'  Oh,  you  can  make  it  out  to  be  a  ship,  can  yon, 
with  the  naked  eye?  Well,  then,  you  have  good 
eyes." 

I  fixed  my  glass  upon  the  vessel ;  and,  after  a  time, 
not  having  forgotten  the  lessons  so  repeatedly  given 
me  by  Spicer,  I  said,  "  She  has  no  colours  up ;  bnt 
she's  an  Embden  vessel,  by  her  build." 

"Oh!"  said  he,  *4iand  mo  the  glass.  The  boy's 
right, — and  a  good  glass,  too.  Come,  I  see  you  da 
know  somethiug ;  and  good  knowledge,  too,  for  a  pilot 
It  often  saves  us  a  deal  of  trouble  when  we  know  a 
vessel  by  her  build ;  them  foreigners  sail  too  close  to 
take  pilots.  Can  you  stand  cold  ?  Have  you  got  a 
P-jackct  ?" 

"  Yes ;  father  bought  me  one." 

"  Well,  you'll  want  it  this  winter ;  for  the  wild 
geese  tell  us  that  it  will  be  a  sharp  one.  Steady, 
starboard  1" 

"  Starboard  it  is !" 

"  D'ye  know  the  compass  ?" 

"  No." 

"  Well,  stop  till  we  get  down  to  Deal.  Now,  stand 
by  me,  and  keep  your  eyes  wide  open ;   for,  d'ye  soe, 
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youVe  plenty  to  lam,  and  you  can't  begin  too  soon. 
We  most  square  the  mainyard,  captain,  if  you  please," 
continued  he,  as  we  entered  Blackwall  Beach.  *'  What 
could  make  the  river  so  perverse  as  to  take  these  two 
bends  in  Limehouse  and  Blackwall  reaches,  unless  to 
give  pilots  trouble,  I  can't  say." 

The  wind  being  now  contrary,  from  the  sharp  turn 
in  the  river,  we  were  again  tiding  it  down ;  that  is, 
hove  to  and  allowing  the  tide  to  drift  us  through  the 
Beach ;  but,  as  soon  as  we  were  clear  of  Blackwall 
Beach,  we  could  lay  our  course  down  the  river.  As 
we  passed  Gravesend,  Bramble  asked  me  whether  I 
was  ever  so  low  down. 

**  Yes,"  replied  I,  "  I  have  been  down  as  far  as  Sea 
Beach ;"  which  I  had  been  when  I  was  upset  in  the 
wherry,  and  I  told  him  the  story. 

"  Well,  Tom,  that's  called  the  river  now ;  but  do  you 
know  that,  many  years  ago,  where  we  now  are  used  to 
be  considered  as  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  that  fort 
there  "  (pointing  to  Tilbury  Fort)  "  was  built  to  defend 
it ;  for  they  say  the  French  fleet  used  to  come  and 
anchor  do\vn  below." 

**  Yes,"  replied  I;  **and  they  say,  in  the  History 
of  England,  that  the  Danes  used  to  come  up  muck 
higher,  even  up  to  Greenwich ;  but  that's  a  very  long 
while  ago." 

"Well,  you  beat  me,  Tom;  1  never  heard  that; 
and  I  think,  if  ever  they  did  do  so,  they  won't  do  it 
again  in  a  hurry.  What  water  have  you  got,  my  man  ? 
Port  there  I" 

"  Port  it  is." 

••  Steady,— 80." 
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**  Shall  we  get  down  to  the  Nore  to-night,  pflotf 
said  the  captain. 

*'  Why,  sir,  I'm  in  hopes  we  shall ;  we  h&ye  still 
nearly  three  hours  daylight;  and  now  that  we  are 
clear  of  the  Hope,  we  shall  lay  fairly  down  Sea  Beach ; 
and  if  the  wind  will  only  freshen  a  little  (and  it  looks 
yery  like  it),  we  shall  be  able  to  stem  the  Jirsi  of  the 
flood,  at  all  events." 

I  ought  to  observe,  that  Bramble,  as  soon  as  he  had 
passed  any  shoal  or  danger,  pointed  it  out  to  me :  he 
said, — 

**  I  tell  it  to  you,  because  you  can't  be  told  too  often. 
You  won't  recollect  much  that  I  tell  you,  I  dare  say ; 
I  don't  expect  it ;  but  you  may  recollect  a  little,  and 
every  little  helps." 

The  tide  had  flowed  more  than  an  hour  when  we 
passed  the  Nore  light  and  came  to  an  anchor. 

"  What  lights  are  those  ?"  inquired  I. 

"  That  s  Sheerness,"  replied  Bramble.  **  We  were 
talking  of  the  French  and  Danes  coming  up  the  river. 
Why,  Tom,  it  is  not  much  more  than  one  hundred  and 
fifty  years  ago  when  the  Dutch  fleet  came  up  to  Sheer- 
ness,  destroyed  the  batteries  and  landed  troops  there ; 
howsomever,  as  I  said  of  the  French  and  the  other 
chaps,  they  won't  do  so  again  in  a  hurry." 

As  soon  as  they  had  veered  out  suf&cient  cable, 
Bramble  accepted  the  invitation  of  the  captain  to  go 
down  in  the  cabin,  when  I  went  and  joined  the  men, 
who  were  getting  their  supper  forwards.  I  was  soon 
on  good  terms  with  them ;  and  after  supper,  as  it  was 
cold,  they  went  down  to  the  fore  peak,  got  out  some 
beer  and  grog,  and  we  sat  roimd  in  a  circle,  with  the 
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bottles  and  mugs  and  a  &rtlmig  candlo  in  the  centre. 
Being  right  in  the  ei/e$  of  her,  as  it  is  termed,  vre  could 
pl&inly  hear  the  water  slapping  against  the  bonds  ont- 
gide  of  her,  as  it  was  divided  by  the  keelson,  and  bomo 
away  by  the  strong  flood  tide.  It  was  a  melancholy 
Bound ;  I  had  never  heard  it  before ;  and  during  a. 
panac,  as  I  listened  to  it,  ono  of  the  moa  obserred, 
"  Queer  soand,  boy,  ain't  it  ?  You'd  think  that  the 
water  was  lapping  in  right  among  as.  But  noises 
aboard  ship  don't  sound  as  they  do  on  shore;  I  don't 
knov  why."  No  more  did  I  at  that  time  ;  the  fact  Is. 
diat  nothing  oonveya  sound  bettor  than  'irood,  and 
orery  slight  noise  is  magnified,  in  consetjuenco,  on 
board  of  a  TesaoL 

"  I  recollect  when  I  was  on  a  Mediterranean  voyage 
how  we  wore  frightened  with  noises,  snre  enough," 
obaerrod  one  of  the  men. 

"  Como,  that's  right,  Dick,  givo  us  a  yam,"  said  the 
others. 

"  Yes,"  replied  Dick,  "  and  it's  a  true  yam  too,  and 
all  nbont  a  ghost." 

"  Well,  stop  a  moment,"  said  oue  of  the  men,  "  and 
let  OS  top  this  glim  a  bit  boforo  yon  begin;  for  it 
seemed  to  get  dimmer  the  moment  you  talked  about  a 
ghost"  Dick  waited  till  a  little  moro  light  was  ob- 
tained, and  then  oommenccd, 

"I  had  shipped  on  board  of  a  ressel  bonnd  to 
Smyrna,  now  about  seven  years  ago.  We  had  gone 
down  to  Fortamonth,  where  we  wuted  for  ono  of  the 
parfatars  of  the  house  by  which  wo  had  been  freighted, 
tnA  who  was  going  out  as  possengor.  We  wero  a  man 
short,  and  the  captain  went  on  shore  to  get  one  from 
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the  crimps,  whom  Lo  know  vory  wdl,  and  tho  fellowa 
promised  to  send  one  on  board  the  next  morning. 
Well,  sure  enough  a  wherry  camo  off  with  him  just 
before  break  of  day,  and  he  and  his  traps  were  taken  on 
board ;  but  it  was  not  perceived,  at  the  time,  what  he 
had  in  his  arms  under  his  grego ;  and  what  do  yon 
think  it  proved  to  bo  at  daylight?  Why — a  large 
black  tom  cat." 

"  What,  a  black  one  ?" 

**  Yes,  as  block  as  the  enemy  himself.  The  fellow 
came  down  forward  with  it,  and  so  says  I,  *  Why,  mesa- 
mate,  you're  not  going  to  take  that  animal  to  sea  with 
us?' 

"  *  Yes,  I  am,'  said  he  very  surlily ;  *  it's  an  old 
friend  of  mine,  and  1  never  parts  with  him.* 

"  *  Well,*  says  T,  *  you'll  find  the  difference  when  the 
captain  hoars  on  it,  I  can  toll  you ;  and,  for  tho  matter 
of  that,  I  won't  promise  you  that  it  will  bo  very  safe 
if  it  comes  near  me,  when  I've  a  handspike  in  my 
hand.* 

"  *  1  tell  you  what,*  says  he,  *  it  ain't  tho  taking  of  a 
cat  on  boai'd  what  brings  mischief;  but  it's  turning 
one  out  of  a  ship,  what  occasions  ill-luck.  No  cat 
ever  sunk  a  ship  till  the  animal  was  hove  overboard, 
and  sunk  first  itself,  and  then  it  does  drag  the  ship 
down  after  it.* 

'^  Well,  one  of  the  boys  who  did  not  care  about  such 
things,  for  he  was  young  and  ignorant,  put  his  hand  to 
the  cat's  head  to  stroke  it,  and  the  cat  bit  him  right 
through  the  fingers,  at  which  the  boy  gave  a  loud  cry. 

"  *  Now,  that  will  teach  you  to  leave  my  cat  alone, 
said  tho  man ;  '  ho  won't  come  near  nobody  but  me^ 
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and  ho  bites  everybody  else,   so    I    give    you    fair 
warning.' 

''  And  sure  enough  the  brute,  which  was  about  aB 
big  as  two  common  cats,  was  just  as  savage  as  a  tiger. 
When  the  first  mate  called  the  man  on  deck,  the  fellow 
left  his  cat  behind  him  in  the  fore  peak,  just  as  if  it 
were  now  here ;  and  it  got  into  a  dark  comer,  growling 
and  humping  its  back,  with  its  eyes  flashing  fire  at 
every  one  of  us  as  we  came  anigh  it.  *  Oh  !*  says  we, 
'  this  here  won't  never  do ;  wait  till  the  captain  comes 
on  board,  that's  all.'  Well,  the  hatches  were  off,  and 
we  were  busy  re-stowing  the  upper  tier  of  the  cargo 
which  we  had  thrown  in  very  carelessly  in  our  hurry  to 
get  down  the  river ;  just  putting  the  boles  in  order  (it 
wasn't  breaking  bulk,  you  see) ;  and  we  were  at  it  all 
day.  At  last,  towards  evening,  the  captain  comes  on 
board  with  the  gentleman  passenger ;  a  mighty  timer- 
some  sort  of  young  chap  he  appeared  for  to  be,  and  had 
never  before  set  his  foot  upon  the  plank  of  a  vessel. 
So,  as  soon  as  the  captain  was  on  deck,  we  all  broke  off 
our  work  and  went  to  him  to  tell  him  about  this  cat ;  and 
iho  captain  he  gets  into  a  great  rage  as  soon  as  he  hears 
on  it,  and  orders  the  man  to  send  his  cat  on  shore,  or 
else  he'd  throw  it  overboard.  Well,  the  man,  who  was 
a  sulky,  saucy  sort  of  chap,  and  no  seaman,  I  ve  a 
notion,  gives  cheek,  and  says  he  wont  send  his  cat  on 
shore  for  no  man;  whereupon  the  captain  orders  the 
cat  to  be  caught,  that  he  might  send  it  in  the  boat ; 
but  nobody  dared  to  catch  it,  for  it  was  so  fierce  to 
evGiybody  but  its  master :  the  second  mate  tried,  and 
Le  got  a  devil  of  a  bite,  and  came  up  from  the  foro 
peak  wiihoat  the  cat,  looking  very  blue  indeed :  and 
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then  tho  first  mate  went  down,  and  he  tried ;  bnt  tlie 
cat  flew  at  him,  and  he  came  up  as  white  as  a  sheet ; 
and  then  the  cat  became  so  savage  that  it  stood  at  the 
foot  of  the  ladder,  all  ready  to  attack  whoever  should 
come  down ;  and  the  man  laughed  heartily,  and  told  us 
to  fetch  the  cat.  *  Well,'  says  the  first  mate,  *  I  can't 
touch  the  cat,  but  I  can  you,  you  beggar ;  and  I  will, 
too,  if  it  costs  me  twenty  pounds ;'  so  he  ups  with  a 
handspike  and  knocks  the  fellow  down  senseless  on 
the  deck,  and  there  he  laid ;  and  it  sarved  him  right 

^^Well,  then  the  captain  thought  to  shoot  the  cat, 
for  it  was  for  all  the  world  like  a  wild  beast,  and  one 
proposed  one  thing  and  one  another ;  at  last  Jim,  the 
cabin  boy,  comes  forward  with  some  brimstone  matches 
in  a  pan,  and  ho  lights  them  and  lowers  them  down  into 
the  fore  peak  by  a  rope  yarn,  to  smother  it  out ;  and 
so  it  did  sure  enough,  for  all  of  a  sudden  the  cat  made 
a  spring  up  to  tho  deck,  and  then  we  all  chased  it  here 
and  there  until  at  last  it  got  out  to  the  end  of  the 
flying  jib-boom;  and  then  Jim,  the  cabin  boy,  fol- 
lowed it  out  with  a  handspike,  and  poked  at  it  as  hard 
OS  he  could,  until  at  last  it  lost  its  hold,  and  down  it 
went  into  the  water,  and  Jim  and  the  handspike  went 
along  with  it ;  for  Jim,  in  his  last  poke  at  tho  cat,  lost 
his  balance— so  away  they  went  together.  Well,  there 
was  a  great  hurry  in  manning  the  boat,  and  picking  up 
poor  Jim  and  the  handspike ;  but  the  cat  we  saw  no 
more,  for  it  was  just  dark  at  the  time.  Well,  when  it 
was  all  over,  wo  began  to  think  what  we  had  done; 
and  as  soon  as  we  had  put  on  the  hatches  and  secured 
the  hold,  wo  went  down  below  into  the  fore  peak, 
where  the  smell  of  brimstone  did  not  make  iia  feel 
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moro  comfortable,  I  can  toll  yon,  and  we  began  to  talk 
over  the  matter ;  for  you  see  the  cat  ebonld  not  bavo 
been  thrown  overboard,  but  put  on  shore;  but  wo 
were  called  away  to  man  the  boat  again,  for  the  fellow 
had  come  to  his  senses,  and  swore  that  he  would  not 
stay  in  the  ship,  but  go  on  shore  and  take  the  law  of 
the  first  mate ;  and  the  first  mate  and  captain  thought 
the  sooner  he  was  out  of  the  ship  the  better,  for  wo 
were  to  sail  before  daylight,  and  there  might  not  be  a 
wherry  for  him  to  get  into  ;  so  the  fellow  took  his  kit, 
and  we  pulled  him  on  shore  and  landed  him  on  South- 
sea  beach,  he  swearing  vengeance  the  whole  way ;  and 
as  he  stepped  out  on  the  beach  ho  turned  round  to  us, 
and  said,  as  he  shook  his  fist,  *  You've  thrown  over- 
board a  blade  torn  cat^  recollect  that !  and  now  you'll 
see  the  consequence;  a  pleasant  voyage  to  you, — I 
wouldn't  sail  in  that  vessel  if  you  were  to  offer  her  to 
me  as  a  present  as  soon  as  she  got  to  Smyrna ;  because 
why — ^you've  thrown  overboard  a  blcich  torn  cat^  and 
yon  11  never  get  there — never^*  cried  he  again,  and  off 
he  ran  with  his  bundle. 

'^  Well,  we  didn't  much  like  it,  and  if  the  second 
mate  hadn't  been  in  the  boat,  I'm  not  sure  that  we 
shouldn't  all  have  gone  on  shore  rather  than  sail  in 
the  vessel ;  but  there  was  no  help  for  it.  The  next 
morning  before  daylight  we  started,  for  the  captain 
wouldn't  wait  to  get  another  hand,  and  we  were  soon 
out  of  soundings,  and  well  into  the  Bay  of  Biscay. 

^We  had  just  passed  Cape  Finisterre,  when  Jim, 
ibe  cabin-boy,  says,  one  morning,  'I'm  blessed  if  I 
didn't  hear  that  cat  last  night,  or  the  ghost  on  it!' 
So  we  laughed  at  him ;  for,  you  see,  he  slept  abaft, 
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just  outside  the  cabin-door,  close  to  t'ne  pantry,  and 
not  forward  with  the  rest  of  us. 

"  *  Well,*  says  he,  *  I  heard  her  miaul,  and  when  I     | 
awoke  I  think  I  seed  two  eyes  looking  at  mc.' 

"  *  Well,  Jim,'  said  I,  for  we  had  got  over  our  fears, 
*  it  was  you  who  knocked  her  overboard ;  so  it's  all 
right  that  she  should  haunt  you  and  nobody  else.' 
Jim,  however,  could  not  laugh,  but  looked  very  grave 
and  unhappy.  A  few  days  afterwards,  the  captain  and 
passenger  complained  that  they  could  not  sleep  for  the 
noise  and  racket  that  was  kept  up  all  night  between 
the  timbers  and  in  the  run  aft.  They  said  it  web  as 
if  a  whole  legion  of  devils  were  broken  loose  and 
scampering  about :  and  the  captain  was  very  grave; 
and  as  for  the  passenger,  he  was  frightened  out  of  his 
wits.  Still  we  laughed,  because  we  had  heard  nothing 
ourselves,  and  thought  it  must  only  be  fancy  on  their 
part,  particularly  as  the  captain  used  to  bowse  his  jib  up 
pretty  taut  every  night.  Well,  all  went  on  very  well ; 
we  arrived  at  the  Bock,  got  our  fresh  provisions  and 
vegetables,  and  then  made  sail  again.  The  captain 
complained  of  no  more  noises,  and  Jim  of  no  more 
eyes,  and  the  whole  matter  was  almost  forgotten." 

Here  the  narrator  was  interrupted  by  the  thumping 
of  a  handspike  on  the  deck  above. 

"  Halloo  !  what's  the  matter  now !" 

'*  Come,  tumble  up,  my  lads,  and  pump  the  ship  out,*' 
said  the  mate  from  above  ;  *'  we  had  almost  forgotten 
that.     Be  smart  now,  it's  but  a  ten  minutes'  job." 

Thus  broke  off  the  story,  much  to  my  annoyance ; 
but  it  could  not  be  helped, — ships  must  be  pumped 
oat^ — 80  the  men  went  on  deck,  and  I  followed  them. 
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CHAPTER  XXni. 

*  BBCX)LLE<7r,"    SAYS   THE   PELLOW,     "YOU    HAVE    THROWN    OVE»* 

BOABD  A  BLACK  TOM  CATI" 

Ik  a  quarter  of  an  hour  tho  pump  sucked,  and  we  all 
hastened  down  below  to  our  grog  and  the  completion 
of  our  yam.  As  soon  as  we  were  all  comfortably 
seated  as  before,  Dick  recommenced. 

"  Well,  wo  were  abreast  of  Malta,  when  the  weather, 
which  had  hitherto  on  the  voyage  been  very  fine, 
changed.  The  clouds  hung  down  very  heavy,  and  there 
was  every  symptom  of  a  fierce  gale ;  and  sure  enongh 
ft  worse  gale  I  never  was  in  than  came  on  that  night, — 
and  snch  a  sea ! — the  ship  rolled  gimnel  under,  for  the 
gale  was  fair,  but  the  sea  ran  so  high  and  so  &st,  thai 
we  expected  to  be  pooped  every  minute.  It  was  about 
jnidni^t,  when  the  rain  came  on  in  torrents,  and  the 
wind  blew  fiercer  than  ever.  I  was  on  deck,  and  so 
was  the  first  mate,  and  another  man  at  the  helm,  for  we 
were  flying  right  before  it,  and  she  was  hard  to  steer. 

"  *  We  shall  have  it  worse  yet,'  said  the  captain. 

"  *  Miaw  r  was  the  reply ;  so  clear,  so  loud,  we  could 
not  tell  where  it  came  from.  I  thought  it  came  from 
the  maintop. 

<<  <  Mercy  on  us !  what  was  that  ?'  said  the  first  mate, 
the  light  firom  the  binnacle  showing  his  face  as  pale  as 
a  sheet. 

"  •  Miaw  f  was  the  reply  from  somewhere. 

*''The  bkck  cat,  by  all  that's  blue!'  cried  the 
captain. 
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"*  The  Lord  have  mercy  upon  us,  we're  all  goner 
said  the  mate,  clasping  his  hands  in  terror.  To  clasp 
his  hands,  of  course  he  let  go  the  wheel ;  and  the  other 
man,  who  was  equally  frightened,  had  not  strength  to 
hold  it.  Away  he  went,  right  over  the  wheel,  knock- 
ing down  the  mate  on  the  other  side ;  and  the  ship 
taking  a  heavy  lurch,  they  both  went  into  the  scuppers 
together.  The  ship  broached  to;  and  our  mainnuust 
and  mizenmast  went  over  the  side. 

**  Do  top  that  glim,  Bill,''  said  one  of  the  men,  in  a 
tremulous  voice. 

Dick  paused  while  tho  snuff  was  taken  off  tlie 
candle ;  and  the  water  went  tap,  tap,  tap  against  the 
bends,  with  a  most  melancholy  sound. 

I  really  did  feel  rather  queer  myself. 

Dick  continued, — "  Well,  all  hands  were  on  deck 
immediately ;  and  it  was  good  two  hours  before  ve 
oould  clear  tho  wreck,  for  the  men  were  disheartened. 
They  had  heard  tho  loud  miaw  when  in  the  fore 
peak,  and  declared  that  it  was  close  to  them ;  and  the 
passenger  and  Jim  came  out,  frightened  out  of  thdr 
wits.  They  had  heard  the  miaw,  and  said  that  it  was 
from  under  the  cabin  table.  At  last  we  were  dear  of 
the  wreck,  and  the  wind  roared  louder  than  ever. 

'*  The  captain  was  a  stouthearted  fellow,  and  as  the 
men  were  collected  together  under  the  bulwark,  he 
said, '  Well,  this  breeze  will  shorten  our  distance  at 
any  rate,  and,  if  it  holds,  we  shall  soon  be  at  Smyrna.* 

« <  We  shall  never  see  Smyrna !'  replied  the  seooiid 
mate,  his  teeth  chattering. 

*' '  No,  never !'  cried  the  seamen. 

^  The  captain  sent  Jim  down  for  his  mm  bottle,  ud 
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p;:ivc  every  inau  a  stiiV  glass  of  li(]iiorj  and  that  made 
tliem  feel  more  comfortable  for  a  time ;  wlien  there  was 
a  sort  of  a  lull,  and  agaiu  the  loud  miaw  was  repeated. 

"  *  There  it  is  T  cried  the  men ;  but  they  hardly  had 
time  to  say  so,  when  the  ship  was  pooped  with  a  tre- 
mendous sea,  washing  away  the  stem  and  quarter  boats, 
and  sending  all  the  men  swimming  forward.  So  loaded 
was  the  ship  with  water,  that  she  stopped,  and  appeared 
as  if  she  was  settling  down.  At  last  she  rolled  heavy 
to  port  and  discharged  it,  and  away  we  went  before  the 
wind,  faster  than  ever.  Well,  there  was  some  talk 
among  the  seamen  of  throwing  poor  Jim  overboard  to 
appease  the  ghost  of  the  cat,  for  it  was  he  who  had 
thrown  the  cat  overboard.  But  the  captain  heard 
what  the  men  were  saying,  and  he  swore  that  he  would 
knock  the  brains  out  of  the  first  man  who  laid  hold  of 
the  boy;  and  he  sent  Jim  below  out  of  harm's  way. 
Poor  Jim  I  how  bitterly  he  cried,  poor  boy,  when  he 
heard  what  was  going  on. 

''  Well,  it's  a  long  lane  that  has  no  turning,  and  no 
gale  lasts  for  ever :  the  next  day  it  moderated,  and  tho 
day  after  the  weather  was  quite  fine,  and  the  sea  had 
gone  down.  We  recovered  our  spirits,  the  more  so,  as 
we  heard  no  more  of  the  cat ;  and  having  jury-rigged 
her  aft,  we  steered  our  course  with  a  light  breeze. 
We  were  now  but  a  short  distance  from  Smyrna,  and 
hoped  to  be  there  by  the  next  day ;  but  the  second 
mate  shook  his  head ;  he  said,  '  The  cat  has  not  done 
with  US|  for  it  was  a  black  torn  cat.' 

''The  fourth  day  the  captain  came  on  deck,  and 
said,  *  I  beard  a  great  washing  of  water  in  the  run  last 
night, as  I  thought;  have  you  sounded  the  welllately?^ 
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***No/  replied  the  first  mate,  *1  left  that  to  tho 
carpenter.* 

"*Well,  then,  ask  him.'  Well,  the  carpenter  had 
not  sounded  tho  well,  as  it  appeared;  and  so  he 
sounded  it  immediately,  and  found  that  we  had  six  fed 
water  in  the  hold, 

*•  *  I  knowed  we  were  doomed,*  said  the  second  mate; 
'  we*ll  never  get  at  port  :*  and  so  thought  tho  men ;  but 
the  captain  said, — 

"  *  Why,  the  fact  is,  my  lads,  we  must  have  sprung  a 
leak  in  the  gale,  and  no  wonder,  beating  against  the 
wreck  so,  as  we  did  when  the  masts  went  over  the  side, 
dome,  rig  the  pumps,  and  we  shall  soon  clear  her. 
The  tom  cat  has  nothing  to  do  with  this,  at  all  events.* 

**  Now  you  see  our  bottom  cargo  consisted  of  two  or 
three  tier  of  crates  of  crockery,  which  would  not  spoil 
by  being  wet;  but  the  upper  part  of  tho  cargo  was 
bales  of  dry  goods  and  linen,  so  the  captain  was  very 
anxious  that  they  should  work  the  pumps  before  tho 
water  got  higher ;  the  weather  was  very  fine,  the  sea 
smooth,  and  the  wind,  although  fair,  was  light.  Well, 
the  seamen  were  terrified,  and  thought  they  were  lost : 
they  asked  for  liquor,  and  refused  to  work  at  tho 
pumps ;  they  said  it  was  no  use,  tho  ship  was  doomed. 
Well,  the  captain  he  got  very  angry;  he  went  dowB 
into  the  cabin,  loaded  his  double-barrelled  gun,  and 
swore  that  he  would  shoot  the  first  man  through  tiie 
bead  who  refused  to  work  at  the  pumps.  The  men 
knew  that  he  was  in  earnest,  for  he  was  a  violent  soi't 
of  fellow,  and  so  they  set  to.  We  didn't  gain  much 
upon  her ;  I  thought  we  did  a  little,  but  the  men  said 
no.     Tho  captain  declared  that  we  did  gain  consider- 
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Bblf,  but  it  waB  eapposed  that  he  only  s&id  bo  to  en- 
courage the  people.  Well,  tho  captain  onlorcd  the 
mute  to  toko  np  the  hntchea,  that  thej  niigLt  eoe  tho 
state  cf  the  cargo.  This  was  dona ;  the  dry  goods,  B8 
far  as  we  could  mako  out,  were  not  injnrcd,  and  the 
mcu  pumped  spell  and  spell  until  the  CToning,  when 
tho  captain  guvo  them  a  good  allowance  of  grog,  end 
an  Lonr  to  rest  thoinsolvos.  It  was  a  beautiful  moon- 
light night,  tho  sails  were  just  asleep  and  no  more; 
but  the  vessel  was  heavy,  from  the  water  iu  her,  and 
we  dragged  slowly  along.  The  captain,  who  hod  gone 
down  below  with  the  first  mate,  came  up  from  tho 
cabin,  and  said  to  the  men,  '  Now,  my  lads,  we'll  set  to 
again;'  when  suddenly  there  was  a  load,  melancholy 
miaio !  which  terrified  us  all.  We  looked  from  whence 
tho  sound  appeared  to  come,  and  there,  ou  the  launch 
tamed  over  amidship,  we  beheld  the  ghost  of  tho  black 
torn  cat,  so  large,  so  black,  witli  the  broad  moonlight 
shining  on  it ;  and  so  thin,  it  was  the  skeleton  of  the 
cat,  only  it  looked  as  black  sa  ever;  its  back  was 
faomped  up  and  its  tail  curved  ;  and  as  it  stood  out  in 
the  broad  moonlight,  it  did  look  twice  as  big  as  the 
original  cat,  which  was  tho  biggest  I  ever  sair.  Well, 
ttie  men  actnolly  screamed :  they  ran  aft,  upsetting  the 
G»ptain  and  mate,  and  rolling  over  them  and  hiding 
tbeir  faces,  with  '  Lord  have  mercy  on  us  1'  and  '  God 
forgive  our  sins!'  and  'Oh!  we're  lost,  we're  lostl' 
•nd  every  sort  of  crying  and  groaning  that  could  be 
thought  of.  At  lost  the  captain  gets  up  from  nnder 
tbem  in  a  great  rage,  and  looks  forward  to  see  what  was 
tbe  matter,  and  there  he  sees  tho  ghost  of  the  torn  oat 
rtnmjirg  just  in  the  same  place ;  and  it  gave  another 
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miscrablo  miato !  ^  Why,'  cried  the  captain  (who  had 
his  grog  on  board,  and  was  as  brave  as  brass),  '  it  is 
the  cussed  cat  himself.  Stop  a  moment.'  Down  he 
goes  to  the  cabin,  reels  up  the  hatchway  again  with  his 
double-barrelled  gun,  and  lets  fly  at  it" — (here  Dick 
lowered  his  voice  to  almost  a  whisper) — "  the  cat 
gave  a  shriek — and  then " 

Here,  during  the  pause,  Bill  put  out  his  finger  and 
thumb  to  snuff  the  candle,  but  his  hand  shook;  he 
snufifcd  it  out,  and  wo  were  all  left  in  darkness.  I  can 
hardly  describe  the  feeling  which  appeared  to  pervade 
the  whole  of  our  party.  Every  one  was  shufiiing  and 
crowding  mth  their  shoulders,  but  still  no  one  moved 
from  his  place. 

''  Well,"  said  Dick,  the  narrator,  in  a  quiet  subdued 
voice,  "why  don't  one  of  you  go  and  fetch  a  light? 
Come,  jump  up,  Bill,  you  topped  it  out." 

"Ay,  ay,"  replied  Bill,  evidently  shaking,  "whore's 
the  candle  ?" 

"  Here,"  said  ono  of  the  boys,  handing  it  to  him. 

"  Well,  then,  jump  up  yourself,  you  young  whelp, 
you're  younger  than  me  I" 

"  I  didn't  put  it  out,"  replied  the  boy,  whining. 

**  Up,  immediately,  or  1*11  break  eyerj  rib  in  your 
body,"  replied  Bill. 

The  boy,  who  was  terribly  frightened,  got  np  at  this 
threat,  and  began  to  ascend  the  ladder ;  he  was  about 
three  steps  up,  when  we  heard,  from  the  deck,  a 
horrible  miaw  I  the  boy  gave  a  scream  of  terror,  and 
fell  down  on  his  back  among  us  all,  smashing  the  glass 
and  flattening  the  tin  cans  against  the  men's  legs,  who 
hallooed  with  pain.    At  last  there  was  a  dead  silfiiioa 
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again,  and  I  conld  plainly  hear  the  loud  throbbing  of 
more  than  one  heart. 

''Come,"  said  Dick  again,  ^^what  was  the  fool 
frightened  about  ?  Look  for  the  candle,  some  of  yon  T' 
At  last  Bill  found  it  in  his  breast,  broke  in  two,  and 
half  melted  away,  and  was  proceeding  for  a  light,  when 
the  carpenter  stepped  to  the  hatch  with  his  lantern  and 
said,  ''  Why,  you're  all  in  tho  dark  there,  shipmates  I 
Here,  take  my  lantern."  I  may  as  well  here  observe 
that  the  carpenter  had  been  listening  to  the  story  as  he 
sat  by  the  hatchway  on  deck,  and  it  was  he  who  had 
&yonred  us  with  the  mtaw  which  had  so  frightened  the 
boy. 

As  soon  as  tho  lantern  had  been  received  and  the 
candle  relighted,  Dick  recommenced. 

''  Well,  my  lads,  I  said  that  the  captain  went  down 
below,  brought  up  his  gun,  and  let  fly  at  the  cat,  and 
then — well,  and  then — the  cat  gave  a  loud  shriek,  and 
falls  down  upon  the  deck.  The  captain  walks  forward 
to  it,  takes  it  up  by  the  tail,  brings  it  aft,  and  shies  it 
among  the  men. 

*' '  There,  you  fools,'  said  he,  '  it  is  the  cat  himself; 
will  you  believe  youp  own  eyes  ?' 

"  And  sure  enough  so  it  was ;  for  you  see,  when  Jim 
tumbled  overboard,  it  being  then  dark,  and  we  so  bucfy 
with  Jim  we  did  not  look  after  the  cat,  and  so  it  must 
hare  crawled  up  the  cable  and  run  down  into  the  hold 
while  the  hatches  were  off;  and  all  that  noise  heard  aft 
must  have  been  the  brute  chasing  the  rats«  I  suppose ; 
3^im  may  have  heard,  but  he  could  not  have  seen,  tho 
cat;  that  was  all  fancy  and  fright.  You  know  how 
long  a  cat  will  live  without  much  food,  and  so  the 
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animal  was  protty  quiet  after  it  nad  kiLed  all  the  rats* 
Then  when  the  gale  came  on  and  the  upper  part  of  the 
cargo  fetched  way  a  little,  for  it  was  loosely  stowed, 
we  suppose  that  it  got  jammed  now  and  then  with  the 
rolling,  and  that  made  it  miaw;  and  then,  when  we 
took  off  the  hatches  to  look  at  the  cargo,  after  we  had 
sprung  the  leak,  the  oat  o'  course  came  out,  and  a 
pretty  skeleton  it  was,  as  you  may  suppose.  Now  do 
you  understand  the  whole  of  it  ?" 

*'  Yes,  that*s  all  clear,"  replied  Bill,  "  and  it  was  no 
ghost  after  all ;  but  still  the  cat  did  do  mischief,  for  if 
the  mate  had  not  been  frightened  by  it,  he  wouldn't 
have  let  go  the  wheel,  and  the  masts  would  not  haye 
gone  by  the  lee." 

*'  That's  true  enough,  and  he  might  have  done  more 
mischief  still  if  the  captain  had  not  shot  him ;  for  the 
men  would  never  have  gone  to  the  pumps  again ;  but 
when  they  found  out  that  it  was  nothing  but  the  cat 
himself,  then  they  set  to,  and  before  the  next  evening 
the  vessel  was  clear,  and  only  required  pumping  out 
every  two  hours,  for  the  leak  wasn't  great,  after  all. 
So  there's  a  ghost  story  for  you,  and  I  believe  that  all 
others  will  be  found,  like  mine,  to  end  in  moonshine. 
Now  suppose  we  turn  in,  for  we  shall  weigh  at  three 
o'clock  in  the  morning." 

We  all  tumbled  into  the  standing  berths  in  the  fore 
peak ;  I  dreamt  of  black  torn  cats  all  night.  The  next 
morning  we  weighed  with  a  fair  wind :  as  before,  I 
stood  beside  Bramble,  who  pointed  out  to  me  eveiy- 
thing  worth  notice  or  memory  as  we  passed;  but  at 
last  the  motion  affected  me  so  much  that  1  could  pay 
little  attention,  and  I  remained  by  his  side  as  pale  as  a 
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sheet.  We  ronnded  the  North  Foreland,  and  long 
1)efore  dark  anchored  in  the  Downs.  Bramble  went  no 
further  with  the  yessel,  the  captain  himself  being  a 
good  pilot  for  the  Channel.  A  Deal  boat  came  along- 
side, we  got  into  it,  they  landed  as  on  the  shingle 
beach,  and  I  followed  Bramble  up  to  his  abode. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 


ORAUBlXa  METHOD  OF  EDrCATION  mOTES  VERY  EFFEOnVB.  HM 
ALSO  FOTNTS  0T7T  A  FOSITIOX  IN  WHICU  YOU  MAY  PBBFEB 
TOUB  mSEMJEa  TO  YOUB  TRIKSDB. 

The  house  of  Philip  Bramble  was  situated  on  the 
farther  side  of  a  road  which  ran  along  the  shore,  just 
above  the  shingle  beach.  It  was  a  large  cottage  on 
one  floor,  the  street  door  entering  at  once  into  its  only 
sitting-room.  It  was  furnished  as  such  tenements 
usually  are,  with  a  small  dresser  and  shelves  for  crock- 
ery, and  a  table  and  chairs  of  cherry  wood :  on  the 
broad  mantelpiece,  for  the  fireplace  was  large,  were 
several  brass  candlesticks,  very  bright,  ranged  with 
foreign  curiosities,  and  a  few  shells;  half-a-dozen, 
prints  in  frames  ornamented  the  walls ;  and  on  large 
nails  drove  into  the  panels,  wherever  a  space  could  be 
found,  were  hung  coats,  P-jackets,  and  other  articles  of 
dress,  all  ready  for  the  pilot  to  change  whenever  he 
came  on  shore  wet  to  the  skin.  Everything  was  neat 
and  clean :  the  planks  of  the  floor  were  white  as  snow, 
yet  the  floor  itself  was  sanded  with  white  sand,  and 
there  were  one  or  two  square  wooden  boxes,  also  filled 
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with  sand,  for  tlio  use  of  tlioso  who  smoked.  When  I 
add,  that,  opposite  to  tho  fireplace,  there  was  a  set  ol 
drawers  of  walnut  wood,  with  an  escritoire  at  the  top, 
upon  tho  flat  part  of  which  wore  a  few  books  neatly 
arranged,  and  over  it  on  old-fashioned  looking-glass^ 
divided  at  tho  sides  near  to  the  frame  into  sections,  I 
believe  that  I  have  given  a  catalogue  of  the  whole 
furniture.  When  I  followed  Bramble  into  the  room,  a 
little  girl  of  about  nine  or  ten  years  old  ran  into  his 
arms,  as  he  stooped  down  to  receive  her.  She  was  a 
pretty  child,  with  a  very  fair  skin  and  rosy  cheeks,  her 
hair  and  eyes  of  a  very  dark  brown,  almost  approaching 
to  black;  but  she  was  not,  in  my  opinion,  near  80 
pretty  as  my  sister  Virginia.  As  Bramble  kissed  her, 
she  exclaimed,  "  0  father !  I  am  so  glad  you  are  como 
home.  Mrs.  Maddox  has  been  in  bed  ever  since  you 
left :  her  leg  is  very  bad  indeed." 

"  Whew,"  whistled  Bramble,  **  I'm  sorry  to  hear  that 
of  the  old  lady ;  and  how  have  you  got  on  without  her 
assistance  ?" 

«  Why,  don't  you  think  I'm  very  tidy,  father  ?"  said 
she,  looking  round  the  room. 

"  Yes,  Bessy,  you  are  very  tidy  ;  and  it's  a  pleasure 
to  come  home  to  a  tidy  clean  house.      Here  is  a  com- 
panion for  you.     I  told  you  he  was  coming,  and  yoa 
.know  his  name." 

"  It's  Tom  Saunders,  isn't  it,  father  r 

"  Yes,  that's  his  name,  for  want  of  a  better — so  I 
leave  you  to  make  friends,  while  I  go  up  and  seo  the 
poor  old  lady." 

"You  look  cold  and  pale,  are  you  not  well?"  wb8 
the  first  question  of  little  Bessy. 
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Tm  cold,  and  not  very  woU,"  replied  I:  "I  httve 
ot  beeo  used  to  knocking  about  on  boaid  ship." 

"Yciy  true;  I  forgot  jou  had  never  beon  at  Bea 
e£>re.    Come  to  the  fire,  then,  and  ait  in  father's  big 

"I  sever  knevr  that  yonr  father  had  been  married. 

thought  Peter  Anderson  said  that  he  was  a  bachelor." 

*'  And  so  be  is,"  replied  BcBey.  "  Tm  not  his 
KQgbtor,  althoagh  I  call  him  father." 

"  Indeed  1  then  whose  daughter  are  yoa  ?  and  who  is 
le  old  lady  up  stairs  ?" 

"The  old  lady  up  stairs  is  the  widow  of  the  pilot 
ritli  whom  father  served  his  time.  Ucr  husband  was 
Mt  at  sea,  and  she  keeps  father's  boose.  Father 
licked  me  up  at  sea,  and  has  taken  care  of  me  ever 

IDCO." 

"  Then  jou  don't  remember  yonr  own  parents  ?" 

"  No,  I  recollect  nothing,  till  I  found  myself  in  this 
lOnse.  Father  says  Tm  a  Dutchman,  becanse  it  was  a 
}atch  ship  or  a  Dutch  boat  which  1  was  taken  out 
i." 

'"  And  how  long  was  that  ago  ?" 

"Nine  years  ago.  I  am  now,  I  believe,  about  ton 
«arB  old." 

Bessy  then  catechised  mo  relative  to  my  own  family, 
ad  I  bad  not  answered  all  hor  questions  when  Bramble 
•me  down  stairs. 

"  Bessy,  dear,  we  must  have  the  doctor  to  look  at 
bat  leg  again.  I'm  afeard  that  it  will  never  get  welL 
Cisans  Is  too  old  to  shake  it  oft" 

«  Shall  I  go  new,  father?" 

*  Yob,  ohild,  go  now,  tot  she's  in  great  pain  with  it 
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and  Tom,  you  go  with  Bessy,  and  take  care  of  btf. 
But,  before  you  go,  give  me  some  'baccy  and  the  odd» 
and  ends." 

As  soon  as  Bessy  bad  put  the  tobacco  pipes,  some 
spirits,  a  rummer  and  water,  on  the  table,  and  thd 
spittoon  at  his  feet,  she  put  on  her  bonnet,  and  off  we 
set  to  the  doctor*s  house,  about  half  a  mile  distant.  I 
was  soon  on  intimate  terms  with  Bessy :  there  ^sfts 
something  so  frank  and  winning  about  her,  such  perfeei 
honesty  of  character,  that  it  was  impossible  not  to  like 
her.  We  delivered  our  message,  returned  home,  and, 
being  very  tired,  I  was  glad  to  go  to  bed.  Bessy 
showed  me  my  room,  which  was  very  comfortable ;  and 
as  soon  as  I  laid  my  head  on  the  pillow,  I  was  last 
asleep. 

I  was  awakened  the  next  morning,  by  a  knocking  ftt 
the  door,  by  little  Bessy :  it  was  broad  daylight,  and  I 
dressed  myself  and  went  down  stairs,  where  I  found 
her  very  busy,  putting  everything  in  order. 

"  It  was  1  knocked,"  said  little  Bessy :  ''  I  thought 
you  would  like  to  come  and  help  me." 

"  And  so  I  will,"  replied  I :  **  what  shall  I  do?" 

"  Oh,  there's  plenty  to  do  now  that  Mrs.  Maddox  is 
ill,  and  you  and  father  are  come  back — almost  too 
much  for  a  little  girl  like  me.  Will  you  go  to  tho 
))ump  and  fetch  the  pails  full  of  water,  for  they  are  too 
Jieavy  for  me?" 

I  did  as  she  wished.  "  Anything  else,  Bessy?" 
said  I. 

"  Oh  yes,  plenty.  You're  very  good-natured,  Tom, 
and  I'm  so  glad  youVo  come." 

Bessy  and  I  were  fully  employed  for  nearly  an  hoUTi 
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111  tLo  front  room  iiml  kitcbeu,  clearing  up  aud  cloaiiiii'^ 
and  preparing  for  breakfast.  All  was  ready  beforo 
Bramble  came  down  and  took  a  seat  in  his  big  chair, 
close  to  the  breakfast  table. 

"  All  ready,  father,"  said  little  Bessy,  going  up  to 
Bramble  to  be  kissed.     "  Tom  has  been  helping  me." 

"  All's  right,"  said  Bramble :  "  bring  the  book, 
dear." 

Bessy  brought  a  large  Bible,  a&d  read  a  chapter 
aloud,  then  closed  it  and  put  it  away. 

"  We  can't  always  do  this,  Tom,"  observed  Bramblci 
^  when  we're  knocking  about  in  the  Channel :  all  we 
can  do  is  to  read  it  when  wo  can.  Come  now  to 
bieak&st." 

When  we  had  finished,  I  assisted  Bessy  to  put  cvery- 
thing  away  ;  and  then  Bramble  said  to  mo,  "  Anderson 
tells  me  you're  a  good  scholar,  Tom ;  but  you  must 
now  learn  what  will  be  of  use  to  me  as  well  as  to  you. 
The  first  thing  you  must  learn,  and  which  you  can 
do  on  shore,  are  the  points  of  the  compass,  to  know 
them  at  sight  and  tell  them  quickly ;  for  you  see  it's  of 
great  importance  to  a  pilot  to  know  exactly  how  a 
ship's  head  is;  and  the  men  at  the  helm,  although 
good  seamen  and  steering  well,  are  not  so  ready  at 
answering  as  a  pilot  wishes,  and  very  often  stammer  at 
it — sometimes  make  mistakes.  Now  you  see,  when 
I'm  piloting  a  vessel,  if  you  stand  at  the  binnacle, 
watch  the  compass,  and  answer  me  quickly  how  the 
chip's  head  is,  you'll  be  of  use  to  me  in  a  very  short 
time.  Go  up  into  my  room,  and  under  the  bed  you 
will  find  a  compass ;  bring  it  down  carefully,  and  I'll 
giye  yon  a  lesson  at  once."    I  brought  the  compass  to 
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Lim,  and  Bramble  made  me  write  down  the  wholft 
thirty-two  points  at  full  length  upon  a  piece  of  paper. 
When  I  had  done  so,  he  told  me  I  must  learn  them  by 
heart  as  fast  as  I  could. 

I  studied  them  the  whole  of  that  day ;  and  in  the 
evening,  finding  myself  perfect,  I  went  up  to  BrainUo 
and  repeated  them  without  one  mistake. 

"  All's  right,"  said  Bramble.  "  Now,  Tom,  give  mc 
the  paper :  if  you  know  them  to-night,  you  ought  to 
know  them  to-morrow  morning.  I'll  hoar  if  you  do^ 
after  break&st." 

I  wont  to  bed,  was  tapped  up  as  before  by  Bessy, 
assisted  her  to  clean  everything,  taking  off  her  hands 
all  the  heaviest  of  the  work ;  indeed,  what  I  have  nar- 
rated of  the  first  day  may  be  taken  as  a  sample  of  my 
life  on  shore,  at  DeaL  After  breakfast  I  repeated  the 
points  of  the  compass  correctly. 

'*  Well,  Tom,  you  have  a  good  memory,  that's  cer- 
tain: all  the  better  for  you;  for  pilots  carry  every- 
thing in  their  heads,  as  you  will  find  out.  Now  then, 
look  here ;"  Bramble  took  the  glass  off  the  top  of  tho 
compass  box,  lifted  up  the  card,  and  then  showed  me 
the  needle  below,  which  pointed  to  the  north.  He 
then  showed  me  the  north  point  above,  and  then  the 
other  points,  making  me  repeat  them  as  he  put  Yds 
finger  on  them.  As  soon  as  I  understood  them,  ho 
would  put  the  stem  of  his  pipe  to  one,  and  ask  me 
which  it  was.  When  I  was  perfect  with  the  points,  ho 
explained  the  half  points  and  quarter  points.  In  two 
days  I  had  gained  them  all  by  heart. 

"  And  now,"  says  he,  '*  we  must  try  yon.    This  ixoD 
skewer  is  the  ship's  head,  recollect,  and  I  shall  stiok  it 
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into  the  table ;  when  I  do  so,  you  mnst  tell  me  what 
point  of  the  compass  stands  to  it,  and  then  that  will  bo 
the  direction  of  the  ship's  head.  Do  you  understand  ? 
Practice  makes  perfect,  and  you  must  work  at  this  all 
the  time  that  you  are  ashore.  When  you  know  the 
compass  well,  then  I'll  teach  you  something  else. 
Now,  then,  how's  her  head,  Tom  ?" 

^*  North-half-west,"  said  I,  after  a  little  time. 

"  Yes,  very  true ;  but  you  see,  Tom,  that  wouldn't 
do  aboard  ship ;  that's  just  tho  way  most  of  the  seamen 
would  puzzle  at  it.  I  must  havo  tho  answer  in  a 
moment,  and  that's  why  you  must  practise." 

In  the  eyening,  when  Bramble  was  smoking  his  pipe, 
I  was  seated  by  him;  and  every  minute  he  would 
change  the  place  of  the  iron  skewer,  vdth  *'  How's  her 
head,  Tom  r 

^We  must  get  your  prentice  papers  signed  before 
we  go  afloat  again,"  said  Bramble ;  "  for  they  pick  up 
boys  as  well  as  men  for  the  king's  service,  and  you'ro 
a  stout  boy  for  your  ago." 

"  Were  you  ever  pressed,  yourself  ?"  inquired  I. 

'^  No,  bat  I  had  a  narrow  chance  once ;  and  had  not 
our  captain  been  a  smart  fellow,  I  and  many  moro 
would  have  been  serving  the  king  at  this  present 
moment. 

^  Tell  me  how  that  was,"  said  I. 

^  Well,  as  soon  as  Bessy  has  done  rattling  with  the 
cups  and  saucers,  I  will." 

*'  I've  done  now,  father,"  said  Bessy,  taking  her  seat 
on  a  stool  close  to  Bramble's  feet. 

'^  Well,  then,  before  I  passed  for  pilot,  just  after  tho 
breaking  out  of  the  war,  I  took  it  into  my  bead  to  tiy 
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my  chance  at  privateering— thero  was  plenty  to  pick 
up  at  tliat  time,  and  some  of  the  Deal  men  had  been 
very  fortunate — so  I  went  on  board  of  a  12-gun  logger, 
commanded  by  Captain  Shank,  fitted  out  in  the  mer, 
with  a  crew  of  sixty  men.  The  press  was  very  hot  al 
that  time,  and  our  men  were  kept  at  the  crimps'  houses 
until  all  was  ready,  when  we  started,  and  got  off  clear 
into  the  Channel  without  being  overhauled* 

*'  We  had  been  out  a  fortnight,  keeping  well  on  tiio 
French  coast,  and  had  picked  up  two  good  prizes, 
when  one  morning,  as  the  fog  was  cleared  up  with  a 
sharp  northerly  wind,  we  found  ourselves  right  under 
the  lee  of  an  English  frigate,  not  a  mile  from  lu. 
There  was  a  bubble  of  a  sea,  for  the  wind  had  been 
against  the  tide  previous  to  its  changing,  and  we  were 
then  about  six  or  seven  miles  from  the  French  coast, 
just  between  Boulogne  and  Cape  Grisnez,  lying  to  for 
the  fog  to  clear  away.  As  soon  as  we  saw  the  frigate, 
we  knew  that  she  would  board  us,  and  we  were  all  in  a 
terrible  fright.'* 

Here  Bramble  shifted  the  skewer,  and  said,  *'  How  a 
her  head,  Tom  ?"     I  replied  ;  and  he  proceeded  : — 

**  The  frigate  hoisted  her  colours,  and  of  course  wo 
did  the  same :  sho  then  fired  a  gun  as  a  signal  for  us 
to  remain,  hove  to,  and  we  perceived  her  boats  lowering 
down.  '  Now,  my  lads,'  said  our  captain,  '  if  you  doni 
mind  a  shot  or  two,  I  think  I  will  save  you  from  im- 
pressment this  time.  We  all  declared  that  we  would 
stand  a  hundred  rather  than  be  taken  on  board  of  a 
man-of-war.  *  Very  well,*  says  he — *  starboard  a  little, 
and  keep  her  a  little  away,  so  as  to  let  her  go  through 
the  water;   but  keep  the  fore  she^  to  windward,  so 
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that  we  may  appear  only  to  Lave  fuUeu  off/  By  this 
plan  we  gradually  increased  our  distance  from  tho 
frigate,  and  got  more  on  licr  bow.  All  this  while  the 
boat  was  pulling  towards  us,  rising  and  tossing  on  tho 
8ca,  but  still  ncaring  us  fast.  As  she  came  nearer  to 
us,  we  let  tho  lugger  come  up  in  the  wind  again  for  a 
short  time,  that  we  might  not  appear  to  be  dodging 
away;  and  then,  when  the  bowman  was  almost  ready 
to  lay  in  his  oar,  away  we  let  her  go  through  the  water, 
so  that  she  was  left  astern  again.  They  could  not  well 
porceiTO  this  on  board  of  the  frigate,  although  the 
officer  in  the  boat  was  very  savage ;  for  at  one  time  hu 
had  his  bow  oar  in,  and  his  boat-hook  out.  At  last 
tho  frigate,  perceiving  that  we  were  apparently  slip- 
ping away,  put  her  helm  up,  and  fired  a  shot  across  our 
bows.  *  Now's  your  time,  my  boys,'  said  the  captain ; 
'let  draw  the  sheets,  the  breeze  is  sti'ong;  she  must 
wait  to  pick  up  her  boat,  and  that  will  give  us  a  mile 
at  least.'  Up  went  tho  helm,  and  we  made  all  sail 
right  for  tho  French  coast. — How's  her  head,  Tom?" 
I  replied ;  and  Bramble  resumed : — 

*'  The  frigate  ran  down  to  her  boat,  and  then  rounded 
to,  to  hoist  it  up:  the  sea  was  heavy,  and  she  was 
delayed  a  minute  or  two,  although,  to  do  them  justice, 
they  were  very  smart  on  board  of  her.  As  soon  as  the 
boat  was  up,  she  made  all  sail,  and  came  foaming  after 
US,  as  if  she  were  in  as  great  a  rage  as  the  captain  and 
those  on  board  of  her.  Every  now  and  then  she  yawed 
to  throw  a  shot  at  us  from  her  bow-chasers ;  but  that 
we  didn't  mind,  as  the  yawing  checked  her  way,  and 
it's  not  very  easy  to  hit  a  low  vessel  like  a  lugger  in  a 
toppL'ng  sea.     Well,  very  soon  we  were  not  four  miles 
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from  the  French  coast,  so  we  hauled  down  our  Engliih 
colours  and  hoisted  French.  The  frigate  gained  on  ui 
very  fast;  but  wo  continued  to  steer  on,  and  she  in 
pursuit,  until  we  were  within  gun-shot  of  the  batterue. 
What  the  Frenchmen  thought,  we  did  not  know ;  at  all 
events  they  did  not  fire ;  and  we  steered  right  on  as  if 
we  were  chased,  and  the  frigate  followed  after  ns,  until 
we  wore  within  a  mile  and  a  half  of  the  batteries, 
when  the  frigate  thought  proper  to  haul  her  wind; 
then  the  battery  opened  upon  her,  and  we  could  see 
that  she  was  hulled  more  than  once ;  and  as  she  kept 
her  wind  along  the  shore,  the  other  batteries  opened 
upon  her,  and  she  got  a  good  mauling.  We  saw  ber 
shift  her  fore-topsail  yard  as  soon  as  she  went  about 
again,  and  we  afterwards  heard  that  she  had  seronl 
men  hurt,  which  was  a  pity." 

*'  And  did  not  the  batteries  fire  upon  you  ¥* 

"  No,  for  we  kept  the  French  colours  up,  and  hocre  to 
within  a  mile  of  the  coast.  It  was  a  lee-shore,  and 
there  was  too  much  surf  and  sea  for  them  to  send  off  a 
boat  and  ascertain  whether  we  were  a  French  priTateer 
or  not ;  so  there  wo  lay  till  dusk,  and  then  made  sail 
again,  and,  being  so  close  into  the  French  shore,  we 
picked  up  a  good  prize  that  very  night  When  the 
cruise  was  over,  I  was  satisfied.  I  got  my  prii»- 
money ;  and  then,  as  I  knew  our  own  coast  well,  I 
passed  for  pilot,  and  have  served  as  ono  ever  sinoe.— * 
How*s  her  head,  Tom  ?'* 

«  S.W.  almost." 

"  S.W.  almost  won't  do,  Tom.  It's  not  quite  S.W^ 
quarter-south ;  so  you  must  say  S.W.  southerly.  D'yo 
imderstand  ?" 
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"When  Bessy  knocked  at  my  door  the  next  morning, 
she  cried  out,  laughing,  "  How  s  her  head,  Tom  ?'  and 
those  words  made  me  jump  up  like  lightning. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

IN   WinCU  BRAMBLE  POINTS  OUT  TO  ME  THAT  SINOINQ  IS  PART  OP 

THE  PB0FES8I0N   OF  A  PILOT. 

In  about  a  fortnight  from  tho  time  that  Bramble  com- 
menced his  tuition,  I  was  quite  perfect  with  the  com- 
pass :  his  method  certainly  was  very  good,  for,  by  such 
reiterated  catechising,  what  you  had  to  learn  was 
graven  on  your  memory.  All  day  long  the  same 
system  was  pursued.  Even  if  dinner  was  on  the  table, 
tho  compass  was  on  a  chair  closo  by;  and  as  I  was 
putting  my  fork  to  my  mouth,  much  to  Bessy's  amuse- 
ment, out  would  come  the  question,  ''  How*s  her  head^ 
Tom  ?"  Bramble  soon  gained  his  point :  I  could 
answer  like  lightning.  But  whether  I  was  by  tho  fire 
in-doors,  or  on  the  shingle  beach,  his  system  was  over 
the  same :  every  time  that  Bramble  opened  his  lips,  I 
gained  some  information — he  was  never  wearying,  and 
often  very  amusing. 

One  morning  we  were  out  on  the  beach — we  had 
been  conversing  with  the  other  pilots,  and  examining 
the  vessels  in  the  offing  with  my  glass — when  he 
pointed  out  to  me,  it  being  low  neap  tide,  that  tho 
Goodwin  Sands  were  partially  dry.  "  Tom,"  continued 
he,  ''  of  all  the  dangers,  not  only  of  the  Channel,  but 
IB  the  wide  ocean,  there  is  none  to  be  compared  with 
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those  sands: — tho  lives  that  have  been  lost  on  tLem« 
the  vessels  that  have  been  wrecked,  and  the  property 
that  has  been  sucked  into  them,  would  be  a  dozen 
kings*  ransoms ;  for  you  see,  Tom,  they  aro  quicksandS) 
and  the  vessel  which  goes  on  shore  does  not  remain  to 
bo  broken  up,  but  in  two  tides  she  disappears,  sinking 
down  into  the  sands,  which  never  give  her  or  her  cargo 
up  again.  There  must  be  a  mighty  deal  of  wealth 
buried  there,  that  is  certain.  They  say  that  once  they 
were  a  flourishing,  fertile  island,  belonging  to  an  Earl 
Godwin,  whose  name  they  now  bear ;  it  may  be  so— 
the  sea  retreats  from  one  place  while  it  advances  at 
another.  Look  at  Eomney  Marshes,  where  so  many 
thousands  of  sheep  are  now  fed;  they  run  up  many 
miles  inland;  and  yet  formerly  those  very  marsLcs 
were  an  arm  of  the  sea,  which  vessels  rode  in  deep 
water,  and  sea-fights,  I  am  told,  took  place.  Howsom- 
ever,  when  the  sea  took  the  Godwin  island  to  itself,  it 
made  the  best  trap  for  vessels  that  old  Neptune  now 
possesses,  and  he  may  consider  it  as  the  most  phH 
ductive  spot  in  his  dominions.  Lord  help  us  !  what  a 
deal  of  gold  and  merchandise  must  there  be  buried 
below  yon  yellow  patch  1" 

"  Do  you  nevpr  save  anything  when  vessels  are  run 
on  shore  there  ?" 

''  When  they  only  tail  on,  we  occasionally  get  them 
off  again ;  but  when  once  fixed,  there's  an  end  of  it. 
Yes,  we  save  life  occasionally,  but  at  great  risk  of  our 
own.  I  saved  little  Bessy  from  a  vessel  aahore  on 
these  sands.'' 

**  Indeed  I  pray  toll  me  how  it  was." 

^<  Why  you  see,  Tom,  it  was  just  at  the  broakiiig  oaff 
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of  the  war.  It  was  in  this  very  month  of  October,  '93 
that  I  was  out  in  a  galley,  with  some  others,  looking 
for  vessels.  I  had  just  then  left  off  privateering,  and 
got  my  warrant  as  pilot  (for  you  know  I  did  serve  my 
'prenticeship  before  I  went  a-privatcering,  as  I  told  you 
the  other  night).  Well,  it  was  a  blowing  night,  and 
we  were  running  in  for  the  Downs,  intending  to  beach 
the  galley  and  sleep  on  shore,  for  we  had  been  out  fivo 
days,  and  only  put  a  pilot  on  board  of  one  vessel*  We 
were  just  to  windward  of  the  Sands,  out  there,  where  I 
am  now  pointing:  the  sea  was  very  rough,  but  the 
night  was  clear,  and  the  moon  shone  bright,  when  we 
saw  a  brig  running  down  before  the  wind,  imder  fore- 
sail and  close-reefed  topsails.  '  Why,  Bill,  as  sho 
steers  she'll  bo  right  between  the  Callipers,'  said  I  to 
the  man  sitting  by  me.  *  There's  no  mistake  about 
that,'  replied  ho :  '  let's  haul  the  fore  sheet  to  windward, 
and  lay  to,  to  hail  him ;  he's  coming  right  down  upon 
us.'  Well,  wo  did  so,  and  wo  hailed  some  time  without 
any  answer.  At  last  a  man  looked  over  the  gunnel, 
just  as  sho  was  flying  past  us,  and  told  us  in  Dutch  to 
go  to  the  devil.  '  I  think  you'll  go  there  if  you  don't 
look  sharp,'  replied  Bill.  '  Come,  my  lads,  we  may  as 
well  follow  her,  and  see  if  we  cannot  prevent  mischief.' 
So  wo  bore  up  after  her,  and  hailed  her  several  times, 
for  we  sailed  very  fast,  and  there  was  a  scufUng  on 
deck :  I  think  that  the  captain  was  drunk.  All  this 
passed  in  less  than  five  minutes  ;  and  then,  as  I  knew 
would  bo  the  case,  she  struck  on  the  sands,  and  with 
such  force,  that  all  her  masts  went  over  the  side  im- 
mediately. Now  the  sea  rolls  awfully  over  the  shallow 
water  of  those  sands,  Tom.     We  had  kept  with  her  as 
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far  as  we  darod,  and  thon  hove  to  about  two  oablos" 
leugtbs  to  windward  of  hor,  when  sbo  Btruok,  for  tho 
ebb  was  still  running  strong  under  our  loe,  wbich  only 
made  ibo  sea  more  cross  and  bcavy.     Tbo  waves  m&do 
a  clean  breacb  over  ber,  and  we  knew  tbat  she  would 
go  to  pieces  in  less  than  balf  an  hour ;  but  we  did  sot 
like  to  leave  so  many  to  perisb,  without  a  trial  to  sa?6 
them  :  so  we  kept  away,  so  as  to  get  abreast  of  them, 
and  then  lowered  our  sails  and  got  out  our  oars.     We 
puUod  close  to  them,  but  it  was  impossible  to  board : 
we  should  have  been  stovo  to  pieces,  and  swamped  im- 
mediately.    The  moon  still  shone  bright,  and  wo  sftv 
them  as  plain  as  wo  could  wish,  and  we  made  ovoiy  at- 
tempt to  save  them,  for  they  were  all  crowded  together 
forward.     Onco  the  sea  drove  the  boat  so  close  that  vo 
touched  her  sides,  and  then  a  woman  pressed  before 
the  men,  and  reached  over  tho  gunnel,  extending  her 
arms  wliich  held  the  child,  while  several  others  at- 
tempted to  get  in,  but  tho  return  of  the  wave  carried  us 
back  so  quick  from  tho  vessel,  that,  as  they  attempted 
to  jump  in,  they  all  went  to  the  water,  and  never 
appeared  again :  but  I  hod  caught  hold  of  tho  child, 
and  laid  it  down  in  the  stem  sheets.     We  made  a 
second  and  third  attempt,  but  in   vain.    At  last  the 
vessel  broke  up,  as  it  were,  all  at  onco : — there  was  one 
luud  cry,  and  all  was  still,   except   the  roaring  and 
breaking  waves  which  buried  them.     It  wasn*t  a  socne 
to  make  us  very  lively,  Tom  :  we  hoisted  tho  sail,  and 
ran  on  to  the  beach  in  silence.    I  took  the  child  in  my 
arms — it  had  been  snatched  out  of  its  warm  bed,  poor 
thing,  and  had  nothing  on  but  a  calico  nightgown.     I 
took  it  up  to  the  cottage,  which  was  then  Maddox*t; 
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(I  bonglit  it  aiterwards  of  the  widow  with  the  money  I 
made  a-privateeriDg),  and  I  gaye  it  in  charge  to  Mrs. 
Maddox.  I  did  intend  to  have  sent  it  to  the  work- 
house, or  something  of  that  sort;  but  Mrs.  Maddox 
took  a  fSuicj  to  it,  and  so  did  I,  and  so  I  thought  I 
would  take  care  of  it,  and  I  christened  it  by  the  name 
of  Botsv  Godwin." 

"  You  have  no  idea  wlio  she  may  be  ?" 

'*  Not  half  a  one :  her  cotton  gown  and  cap  told 
nothing ;  the  vessel  was  Dutch^  that's  all  I  know.  She 
may  be  the  child  of  the  stadtholder,  or  the  child  of 
the  ship's  cook.     What's  the  matter  V" 

'*  But  did  you  notice  any  marks  upon  her  person  by 
which  she  might  be  reclaimed  T 

"  Not  I.  I  only  axed  Mrs.  Maddox  whether  it  were 
a  boy  or  a  girL" 

"  How  old  was  she,  then  ?" 

"  Well,  how  can  I  tell  ?  that's  not  in  my  way,  but 
the  knowing  ones  in  these  matters  said  that  she  must 
be  about  eighteen  months  old,  so  we  have  taken  that 
for  a  departure  as  to  her  age.  I  love  her  now  as  if  sho 
were  my  own  child ;  and  so  will  you,  Tom,  like  a 
sister,  when  you  know  her.  She  calls  me  her  father, 
and  you  may  do  the  same,  Tom,  if  you  like,  for  I  will 
be  as  good  as  a  father  to  you,  if  you  are  as  good  a  boy 
as  you  now  seem  to  be.  I  like  to  be  called  father, 
somehow  or  another — it  sounds  pleasant  to  my  ears ; 
but  come  in  now,  I  think  you  have  compassed  tho 
compass,  so  you  must  learn  something  else." 

'<  There  is  another  way,  Tom,**  said  Bramble,  as  ho 
seated  himself  in  his  largo  chair,  ^*  in  which  a  smart 
prentice  may  be  useful  to  his  master;  and  it  is  of 
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quite  as  much  importance  as  the  compass  —  which  is 
in  heaving  the  lead.  You  see,  Tom,  the  exact  sound- 
ings being  kno^vn  will  often  enable  a  pilot  to  run  oyer 
the  tail  of  a  bank  and  save  a  tide ;  that  is,  when  he 
knows  that  he  can  trust  the  man  in  the  chains.  Some 
seamen  are  very  particular  in  giving  exact  soundings 
but  all  are  not :  they  care  more  for  the  song  than  tbej 
do  for  anything  else,  and  though  the  song  is  very 
beautiful,  yet  it  won't  get  a  ship  off  when  she's 
on  shore.  Now,  two-thirds  of  the  seamen  who  are 
scut  in  the  chains  will  not  give  the  soundings  within 
half  a  fathom,  and,  moreover,  they  do  not  give  them 
quick  enough  for  the  pilot  in  many  cases :  if,  therefore, 
you  learn  to  heave  the  lead  well,  be  correct  in  your 
soundings,  and  quick  in  giving  them,  you  will  become 
of  great  use  to  me.     You  understand,  don't  you  ?" 

"  Yes,'*  replied  I. 

"  Well,  go  np  into  my  room,  and  hanging  on  the 
nail  behind  the  door  you  will  see  a  lead  line —  bring 
it  me  down  here." 

I  did  so,  and  then  Bramble  explained  to  me  bow  the 
fathoms  were  marked  on  the  line,  and  how  the  sound- 
ings were  given  out. 

**  You  see,"  said  he,  "  wherever  there  is  a  mark  with 
a  piece  of  leather  or  bunting,  whether  it  be  white  or 
red,  it  is  called  a  mark ;  and  if  you  had  five  fathoms 
of  water,  you  would  cry  out  by  the  mark  five ;  but  at 
tlio  other  depths  there  are  no  mai-ks,  but  so  many 
knots  tied  as  there  are  fathoms,  as  here  at  nine ;  and 
then  you  would  say  by  the  deep  nine.  Now  run  tho 
line  tlirough  your  hand,  and  see  if  vou  can  repeat  tho 
marks  and  deeps  as  they  pass." 
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I  did  so. 

"  Yer;  well.  Now  for  the  song,  for  there  is  a  sort 
of  tune  to  it."  Bramblo  then  again  passed  the  line 
through  his  hand,  giving  the  song  to  each  fathom, 
Italf  fbtbom,  and  qnorter  fathom,  and  making  me  sing 
them  after  him,  after  which  I  had  to  repeat  them  by 
myself.  The  next  day  bo  took  oat  tho  marks  and 
knots  from  the  whole  line,  and,  giving  me  ft  two-foot 
mle  to  romeafinre  it,  mode  me  pat  them  all  in  agaiu. 
This  I  bad  to  repeat  three  or  four  times.  By  this 
plan  they  were  fully  impressed  on  my  memory ;  and 
«s  for  the  song,  he  made  me  eing  it  almost  every  half- 
hour  for  three  or  four  days,  Beasy  generally  repeating, 
in  her  clear  voice,  from  tho  bock  kitchen,  or  np  stairs, 
"and  a  quarter  seven — by  the  deep  nine." 

On  the  fonrth  day  Bramble  said,  "  Well,  Tom,  I 
think  both  yon  and  Bossy  may  leave  off  singing  now. 
Yon  have  yet  to  loam  the  most  important  part,  which 
is  to  heave  the  lead ;  bat  we  most  wait  to  got  on  board 
of  a  vessel  for  that.  Observe,  Tom,  it's  all  very  well 
singing  when  you've  plenty  of  water,  and  I  like  it,  foi 
it  sounds  mosicol  and  ploasout  to  the  oar ;  bnt  in 
shallow  water,  the  pilot's  answer  most  bo  much  shorter 
and  qoicker,  m  yea  will  find  out  by-tmd-by." 
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CHAPTEE  XXVI. 

IN  WEIGH  I  00  AFLOAT,   AND  OBTAIN  SO^IE  KHOWUEDOB  OF  Ttt 

ENGLISH  CHANNEL. 

It  may  bo  as  well  here  to  remark,  that  the  system  of 
pilotage  is  different  now  from  what  it  used  to  be  at  iho 
period  of  which  I  am  writing.  The  Cinque  Port  pilots 
now  carry  vessels  from  the  Downs  to  the  Eiver,  and 
from  the  Eiver  to  the  Downs :  their  pilotage  extends 
no  farther.  Vessels  seldom  require  pilots  for  tha 
Channel,  and  do  not  take  them  unless  they  are  bonnd 
to  some  port  in  the  Channel  with  which  they  are 
imacquaintcd,  and  those  pilots  who  ply  in  the  ChuiDel 
are  termed  Hoblers;  but  at  the  time  I  refer  to,  the 
regular  pilots  used  to  go  out  in  their  galleys  to  the 
Chaps  of  the  Channel,  and  take  charge  of  yessels  all 
the  way  up ;  which,  by  the  new  regulations,  they  do 
not  do.  The  arrangements  for  pilotage  have  been 
much  improved  of  late  years,  and  those  employed  aie 
better  qualifiod. 

I  had  remained  at  Deal  about  three  weeks,  when  a& 
outward-bound  Indiaman  anchored  in  the  Downs: 
her  pilot  came  on  shore,  and  she  made  the  signal 
for  another.  It  was  Bramble's  turn  —  a  galley  was 
launched,  and  we  went  on  board. 

The  ship  was  bound  to  Plymouth,  from  whence 
she  was  to  sail  with  convoy  to  a  certain  latitude.  The 
weather  was  now  fine  and  frosty,  and  we  made  sail 
when  the  tide  served.  As  soon  as  we  were  fairly  out 
in  the  Channel,  Bramble  went  with  mo  into  the  maui* 
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diains,  and  eltoved  me  how  to  heuTe  the  lead.  Aftei 
soToral  ftttemptB,  in  which  I  Bometimcs  would  hit  the 
spare  topsail  yard  upon  vhich  I  stood,  sometimoH 
wonld  Deiuly  break  my  own  head,  and  once  contrived 
to  throw  the  lead  over  the  hammock  rails  in  board, 
I  BQcceeded  in  getting  it  roimd  over  my  head ;  and 
when  I  had  ouoe  gained  that  point,  I  made  fewer 
mistakes.  In  two  days  nro  arrived  at  Flymonth ;  and 
as  Bramble  kept  me  at  it  till  my  arms  ached,  nearly 
half  the  day,  I  coold  by  that  time  hoavo  the  lead 
pretty  fitirly,  that  is  to  say,  without  danger  to  myseU 
or  other  people.  The  day  after  we  arrived  at  Ply- 
mouth, we  got  into  a  pilot  boat,  and  wont  oat.  in  search 
of  employment,  which  wo  soon  found,  and  wo  continned 
chiefly  taking  vessels  up  to  Portsmouth  and  down  to 
Plymouth,  or  clear  of  sonndings,  for  some  time. 
Daring  this  time,  my  prootice  at  tho  load  was  incessant, 
and  I  became  very  porfcct.  When  I  was  not  at  tho 
lead,  Bramblo  would  make  me  stand  at  tho  biunnclo 
•nd  watch  the  compass,  so  that,  by  tho  timo  we  arrived 
at  Deal  i^in,  I  was  pretty  competent  in  these  two 
branches  of  my  art,  except  that,  having  practised  the 
lead  mostly  in  deep  water,  I  hod  not  acquired  accuracy 
and  expedition  in  giving  tho  soundings.  Bat  I  learnt 
ft  great  deal  more  of  my  profession  ;  Bramblo  explain* 
ing  to  mo  the  soils,  riggisg,  and  names  and  uses  of  the 
ropes,  and  tho  various  manixavres  practised,  all  of 
which  ho  would  catachieo  mo  in  afterwards,  to  ascer- 
tain if  I  was  perfect,  and  had  remembered  what  he  tdd 
me.  I  was,  therefore,  ondcr  excellent  tuition.  What- 
ever port  wo  entered.  Bramble  would  point  out  the 
landmarks  to  mo,  state  the  distances  itom  point  to 
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point,  and  tlic  dangers  to  1)6  avoidod.  These  I  coiild 
not  60  well  retain  perfectly,  and  required  occadootl 
reminding,  but  altogether  I  gave  him  satisfaction.  It 
was  on  New  Year  s  day,  1800,  that  wo  boarded  a  krgo 
homeward-bound  Indiaman,  which  hod  jnst  strack 
soundings.  She  was  a  thousand  ton  ship,  with  a  rich 
cargo  of  tea  on  board,  and  full  of  passengers,  besides 
more  than  one  hundi-ed  invalids  from  the  regiments 
out  there,  who  had  been  sent  home  under  the  charge 
of  two  officers. 

What  a  difference  there  appeared  to  me  to  be  be- 
tween the  Indiaman  going  out  and  this  one  ooming 
home :  the  first  so  neat  and  clean  in  her  decks,  and 
this  so  crowded  and  so  weatherworn  by  her  long 
voyage.  What  with  troops  in  old  jackets,  which  had 
once  been  scarlet,  Lascars  with  their  curly  black  hair, 
and  dark  handsome  features,  yellow  men,  sickly  women, 
and  half-caste  children,  with  their  Hindoo  Ayahs,  tigers, 
lions,  turtles,  cows,  sheep,  goats,  and  pigs,  on  the 
booms  and  main-deck,  the  vessel  was  in  a  strangQ 
motlojp  of  confusion. 

As  soon  as  we  were  put  on  board,  the  captain, 
officers,  and  passengers  crowded  round  to  inquire  the 
news.  Bramble,  according  to  pilot  custom,  had 
brought  off  one  or  two  late  Plymouth  papers  (one  of 
which,  I  recollect,  gave  the  account  of  the  cutting  out 
of  the  Hermione  by  Captain  Hamilton) ;  but  the  peoplo 
on  board  were  eight  months  behindhand  at  least  as 
regarded  what  had  passed :  they  had  not  even  heard  of 
Sir  Sydney  Smith's  defence  of  Acre  against  Bonaparte, 
or  anything  else  which  had  subsequently  occurred; 
so  that  as  soon  as  Bramble  had  taken  charge,  and  put 
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the  ship's  head  the  right  course  (for  the  wind  was 
fair),  there  was  no  end  to  question  and  answer.  And 
"(vhile  Bramble  was  questioned  by  the  captain  and 
passengers,  I  was  attacked  by  the  midshipmen,  or 
Guinea  pigs,  as  they  are  called.  Having  a  fair  wind, 
we  ran  right  for  the  Downs,  where  we  arrived  on  the 
morning  of  the  second  day.  Here  the  purser  of  the 
ship  went  on  shore  with  his  despatches,  and  the  ship 
anchored  to  await  orders,  by  the  next  post,  to  go  up 
the  river. 

"  Tom,"  said  Bramble,  as  the  vessel  anchored,  "  I 
cannot  quit  the  ship,  but  you  may;  so  just  get  on 
shore  in  one  of  the  boats,  and  see  how  little  Bessy  is, 
and  poor  old  Mrs.  Maddox*s  leg ;  and,  Tom,  take  our 
dirty  linen  on  shore  and  bring  off  clean." 

I  was  glad  enough  to  obey  his  orders,  for  I  was  very 
anxious  to  see  dear  little  Bessy  again ;  so  I  dropped 
into  a  boat  that  was  going  on  shore  for  fresh  beef, 
taking  with  me  two  or  three  little  presents  for  Bessy, 
out  of  the  many  which  I  had  received  when  on  board ; 
for  the  officers  and  men  were  very  kind  to  me,  and  had 
given  me  many  things,  which  they  did  not  value,  but 
which  I  did  very  much,  as  they  were  quite  new  to 
me. 

The  custom  officers  at  Deal  were  not  very  particular 
at  that  time.  I  was  not  searched ;  and  arrived  at  the 
cottage,  where  I  found  Bessy  sitting  at  her  needle : 
she  threw  down  her  work  and  ran  to  me,  and  as  I 
kissed  her,  the  tears  ran  down  her  cheeks. 

"  Where  is  father,  Tom  ?  I  m  so  glad  to  see  you ; 
but  where  is  father?  I've  been  so  frightened,  the 
weather  has  been  so  rough." 
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^  He's  on  board  of  the  Indiaman,  bnt  being  in  chaiga 
be  cannot  como  on  shore,  bo  he  sent  me." 

*'  Oh !  I'm  so  ghid  —  you  have  been  away  so  long  ; 
and  we  have  had  nothing  but  gales  of  wind;  and 
do  you  know  that  Williams  and  Steers  are  both 
drowned  ?** 

"  No,  indeed,  wo  know  nothing ;  but  father  will  be 
sorry  to  hear  of  it,  for  they  were  friends  of  his.*' 

**  Well,  Tom,  it's  not  fair  to  leave  a  little  girl  like 
me  alone  here,  for  Mrs.  Maddox  has  kept  her  bed 
over  since  you  left.  Her  leg  is  bettor,  but  she  has 
pains  in  her  limbs,  and  groans  so  all  night,  and  here  I 
am  left  by  myself,  to  hear  her  groan  and  the  wind 
roar." 

Hero  Bessy  began  to  cry,  and  I  to  console  her  as 
well  as  I  could,  although  I  did  feel  that  it  was  hard 
that  such  a  child  should  bo  left  so  lonely.  The 
presents  I  brought  her  made  her  wipe  away  her  tears, 
and  she  was  very  soon  as  lively  and  joyous  as  ever. 

"I  heard  father  say,  Bessy,**  (I  always  called 
Bramble  my  father,  as  he  had  said  I  might,)  **  that  he 
had  picked  up  something  this  winter,  for  he  has  had 
none  but  heavy  vessels,  and  yon  know  pilotage  is  paid 
by  the  draught  of  water.' ' 

"  Well,  he  may  have  made  money,  but  I'm  sure  we 
haven't  spent  any  to  matter;  for  I  have  hardly  been 
once  a  week  to  Mrs.  Maddox  for  money  since  yon  hate 
gone.  She  cats  hardly  anything,  and  I  can't  eat  my 
meals,  when  I'm  alone  down  here.  Will  father  come 
home  after  he  has  been  up  the  river  ?" 

*'  Yes,  Bessy,  he  said  that  we  should  take  a  spoil  on 
shore." 
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"  Tom,  don't  jon  think  I  might  go  on  bo&rd  and  see 
lumforiulfanboor?" 

"  Yes,  I  don't  see  why  not :  Bpe&k  to  Hi«.  Uaddoz." 

Bessj  ran  cp  etiits,  and  came  down  witli  the  tc- 
quired  pcrmisBion,  provided  a  neighbour's  girl  wonld 
remain  ia  tbo  house,  and  that  she  went  under  my 
escort.  Uer  bonnet  was  soon  on,  and  we  obtained  a 
poBBBge  in  one  of  the  Indianum's  boots  which  was 
BhoTing  o£^  for  the  water  was  quite  smooth,  and  the 
ehip's  boats  could  lie  on  tbo  shingle  withoot  difficultj. 
The  officer  took  Bessy  under  his  boat  cloak,  and  we 
were  soon  on  board.  Bramble  was  not  on  deck  at  the 
time,  and  when  I  ^vcnt  down  to  look  fur  him,  Bessy 
rem&ined  on  the  qnarter-deck  in  admiration  of  all  she 
saw.  But  Bramble  was  not  below  as  I  supposed :  he 
had  gone  into  the  cuddy  with  the  captain ;  and  when 
ho  came  oat,  his  first  knowledge  of  Bossy's  being  on 
board  was  being  embraced  by  the  ivaiet  with  her  little 
arms. 

"Why,  Bessy,  my  child !"  said  Bramble,  just  as  I 
returned  on  deck.  "  This  is  Master  Tom's  doing," 
continued  he,  kissing  her ;  "  so  you  have  come  to  see 
your  &ther  ?" 

"  Why,  you  would  not  como  on  shore  to  seo  me, 
fiUher,"  said  Bessy,  as  Bramble  took  her  up  and  Idsecd 
her  agun. 

"  Well,  Tom,  have  you  brought  the  clean  thii^  ?" 

"  No,  I  must  go  on  shore  again  with  Bessy,  father." 

"  Very  true,  so  you  must." 

Bossy  was  token  much  notice  of  by  the  captain  and 
all  on  board.  No  wonder ;  her  fair  skin,  and  clear 
Inraspaient  red  and  white,  were  in  such  contrast  with 
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the  bilions-looking  passengers,  that  she  appeared  as  if 
she  was  not  of  the  same  race.  She  was  much  admired, 
and  received  many  little  presents  ;  and  when  she  left 
the  ship,  after  staying  on  board  an  hour,  she  was  mocK 
delighted  with  her  trip,  and  still  more  so  with  the 
promise  of  Bramble,  that  ho  would  stay  ashore  for  some 
time,  as  soon  as  he  come  back  from  the  river.  I  re- 
mained with  her  on  shore  till  dusk,  and  then,  hamg 
collected  the  clean  linen,  as  we  were  expected  to  Bail 
early  the  next  morning,  I  returned  on  board  tho 
Indiaman. 


CHAPTEK  XXVII. 

8H0WIXG  THE  lAIPOiSTANCE,  ON  BOARD  SHIP,  OP  A  B0PE*8  EKP 

"WELL  APPLIED. 

The  next  morning,  as  we  expected,  tho  orders  came 
down  for  the  Indiaman  to  go  round  to  tho  river.     The 
wind  was  fair,  but  light ;  we  hove  up  and  made  sail, 
stemming  the  last  of  the  ebb.     When  the  flood  made, 
the  wind  died  away,  so  that  we  made  but  little  pro- 
gress ;  much  to  the  annoyance  of  those  on  board,  who 
were  naturally  impatient  to  land  after  so  tedious  a 
voyage.     Towards  the  evening  it  fell  calm,  and  a  fog 
bank  rose  on  the  horizon  to  tho  eastward.     There  wero 
still  two  hours  of  daylight,  when,  as  I  was  sweeping 
the  horizon  with  my  glass,  I  discovered  tho  three  masiU 
of  a  vessel  with  no  sails  set  on  them.     As  she  was  a 
long  way  off,  I  went  half  way  up  the  main  rigging  to 
have  a  better  view  of  her,  and  made  her  out  to  bo  a 
largo  lugger.  I  went  down  to  the  poop,  where  BramUo 
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«tood  BmoHng  a  cheroot  witli  some  of  tho  ofGoore  of 
tho  ship.  "  FiitLer,""  says  I,  "there's  a  large  lugger 
on  our  beam,  with  her  Bails  lowered  doivn.  I  caught 
hor  masts  with  the  glass  just  now." 

"  Then  she's  a  French  privateer,  yon  may  depend 
upon  it,"  replied  Bramble,  "  and  sho  means  to  try  to 
take  ns  by  sorprise  to-night." 

The  ofScers  went  down  and  reported  it  to  the 
captain  :  the  glasses  were  fixed  upon  her,  and  there 
was  little  doubt  as  to  what  she  was. 

"  Lncky  yen  discovered  her,  boy,  for  wo  might  have 
been  sorpriBed,  that's  a  fact,"  said  the  captain ;  "  how- 
ever, now  sho  shall  catch  a  Tartar." 

"  She's  waiting  for  the  fog,  captain,"  said  Bramble, 
"  which  will  come  rolling  down  with  the  shift  of  wind 
in  aboat  on  hour  or  two,  I  expect ;  and  then  we  must 
allow  her  another  hour  to  get  alongside  of  us.  Depend 
upon  it  she  has  plenty  of  men,  and  intends  to  try  to 
board  ns  in  the  fog." 

Everybody  was  now  on  tho  quivive;  the  women 
were,  as  usual,  frightened;  the  men  passengers  looked 
grave ;  the  Lascats  rather  unsteady ;  but  we  had  forty 
English  seamen,  and  a  hundred  invalid  soldiers  on 
bo«ffd,  who  could  all  bo  depended  upon.  Tho  guns 
were  loaded  and  shotted ;  and  tho  invalid  soldiers  wci-o 
mastered ;  muskets  and  ammunition  handed  up ;  the 
bayonets  fiied,  nnfixed  again,  and  then  they  were 
ordered  to  remain  on  the  booms  with  their  occoutrc- 
menta  on  and  thoii  musketa  by  their  sides.  Tho 
officers  still  kept  their  glasses  on  the  lugger,  until  at 
last  the  fog  came  down  and  we  could  see  her  no  more. 

Tho  officers  who  commanded  the  invalids,  after  a 
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consulfcatiou  with  the  captain,  at  Avliicli  Bramble 
assisted,  told  off  their  men  into  two  parties,  oao  of 
them  being  appointed  to  assist  the  seamen  with  their 
bayonets  in  repelling  the  boarders  (should  the  attempt 
be  made),  and  the  other  to  fire  upon  them,  and  into  the 
deck  of  the  vessel,  when  she  came  alongside.  The 
Lascars  were  stationed  at  the  guns,  in  case  thcj  might 
be  required ;  but  no  great  dependence  was  placed  upon 
their  services. 

By  the  time  that  those  arrangements  had  been  made, 
the  fog  had  reached  the  Indiaman,  and  we  were  at  ths 
same  time  taken  aback  with  the  easterly  breeze  which 
brought  it  down  to  us :  being  near  to  the  land,  we  pot 
the  ship's  head  off  shore.  The  wind  continued  light 
and  the  water  smooth,  but  the  fog  thickened  eveiy 
minute :  at  last  we  could  hardly  see  as  far  as  the  fore- 
mast of  the  vessel. 

''He'll  be  puzzled  to  find  us,  I  think,"  aaid  the 
captain. 

"  He'll  find  us,  never  fear,"  replied  Bramble.  "  He 
has  calculated  the  time  of  the  fog  reaching  ns,  and  he 
knows  that  wo  must  lay  our  head  off  shore  :  to  be  smt, 
wo  might  give  him  tho  go-by  if  we  bore  up  and  no 
back  again  to  the  Do^vns." 

"  I  think  I  see  myself  bearing  up  and  running  awa? 
from  a  rascally  French  privateer,"  said  the  captain* 
"  Keep  a  sharp  look  out  there  forward." 

*'  Ay,  ay,  sir,"  replied  tho  chief  officer. 

Half  an  hour  more  x^assod,  and  by  our  calcuktioA 
tho  privateer  should  have  been  on  board  of  us,  but  we 
could  see  nothing  of  her,  although  the  fog  had  cleared 
up  a  little.     Tho  soldiers  were  now  ordered  to  load 
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ibeir  miuketfl.  1  wu  oa  the  poop  with  firoinkle 
^hea,  happening  to  torn  and  look  aft  (tho  very  opposite 
dii^ctioa  from  which  the  privateer  was  to  be  cipoctcd), 
I  saw  her  three  log  saile  looming  in  the  mist,  just  on 
tbo  qnarter,  not  half  a  cable's  length  from  us. 
I  jomped  down  to  whore  the  naptain  was  etanding, 
and  said  to  him,  "  There  she  is,  sir,  close  on  our  Ice 
quarter."  The  captain  sprang  ou  the  poop,  saw  tho 
vessel,  and  ordered  the  men  to  come  oft  in  silence. 
The  tramp  of  the  soldiers'  feet  was  scarcely  over  when 
the  logger  was  alongsido  of  os,  her  masts  banging 
against  oar  main  and  mizcu  chains,  as  she  rolled  tvith 
the  swell  under  our  lee.  Tbo  Frenchmen  gave  a  cheer, 
vhich  told  ns  how  very  numerous  they  were:  they 
climbed  op  the  side  and  into  the  chains  like  cats,  and 
in  a  few  seconds  all  was  noise,  confusion,  and  smoke. 
It  was  impossible  to  know  what  the  result  was  to  be 
for  abont  a  minnte,  when  the  cheers  from  oor  own  men 
announced  that  the  assailants  had  been  beaten  back. 
But  hardly  hod  the  cheering  cooecd  ou  our  side  when 
another  cheer  was  heard  from  the  lugger,  and  tlic 
attempt  to  gain  our  decks  was  repeated.  This  time 
the  Frenchmen  fought  more  obstinately  than  bcfuic,. 
and  it  was  nearly  five  minutes  before  they  were  rc- 
peUed.  It  was  not  yet  dark  (although  the  fog  wan 
thick),  and  you  could  make  out  their  countenances 
pretty  clear:  a  more  wild,  reckless  set  of  fellows  I 
never  beheld,  and  they  certainly  fought  very  gallantly. 
but  they  were  driven  back  again ;  and  onco  more  were 
the  cheers  from  the  British  seamen  and  soldiers  mixed 
Dp  with  the  execrations  and  shouts  of  the  still  contcud 
ing,  although  retreating,  Frenchmen. 
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Just  at  this  period  of  the  conflict,  I  was  standing  on 
the  poop  by  Bramble,  who  had  been  watching  the 
result,  when  he  said,  "  Tom,  come  with  me :  do  yon 
jump  into  the  main  chains  with  a  double  part  of  the 
topsail  haulyards  fall,  and  when  the  lugger's  mast 
strikes  against  the  chains,  as  she  rolls  in  to  us,  pass 
the  fall  round  it  underneath  the  rigging,  and  hand  the 
end  in  to  me." 

We  both  leapt  off  the  poop :  he  gave  me  the  bight  of 
the  haulyards.  I  crept  out  of  the  port  into  the  chains 
and  passed  it  round  the  luggers  mainmast,  as  he  told 
me,  handing  in  the  bight  to  him,  which  he  belayed 
slack  to  the  main-sheet  keveL  At  the  time  I  perceiyod 
a  man  lying  wounded  or  dead  in  the  main  chains,  bnt 
I  paid  no  attention  to  him  until,  as  I  was  about  to  get 
on  board,  he  attracted  my  attention  by  seizing  my  leg, 
and  making  his  teeth  meet  in  the  small  part  of  it,  above 
the  ankle.  I  could  not  help  crying  out,  I  was  so  taken 
by  surprise  with  the  pain ;  however  I  kicked  him  off, 
and  turning  to  look  at  him,  I  found  it  was  a  wounded 
Frenchman,  who,  perceiving  what  I  was  about,  had 
paid  me  that  compliment.  As  soon  as  I  was  on  board 
I  heard  the  captain  say  to  Bramble,  '*  Well,  pilot,  he 
has  had  enough  of  it." 

**  Yes,  and  he  won't  escape,  captain,  for  Tom  has  got 
him  fast  by  the  mast-head,  and  they  dare  not  climb 
up  to  cut  themselves  adrift.  All  that  you  have  to  do 
now  is  to  let  the  soldiers  fire  on  his  decks  until  they 
run  below,  and  then  our  men  can  board  and  take  pos- 
session of  her." 

The  captain,  perceiving  that  the  vessel  was  made 
fast,  gave  the  necessary  orders.    The  soldiers  lined  the 
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hammock  nottiogs  and  chains,  and  ench  a  shower  of 
musketry  n'as  poured  into  her  decks  tliat  the  French- 
men were  soon  driven  bolow,  and  our  eeomen  then 
slipped  down  her  rigging,  botirdGd,  tmd  took  possession 
of  her.  The  prisoners  Laving  been  ordered  up  and 
passed  into  the  forehold,  the  wounded  men  were  then 
looked  after.  We  hod  eleven  woimded,  bnt  none 
killed;  the  FrcDchman  had  eight  killed  and  seventeen 
wounded  ;  among  others,  the  captain,  who  had  headed 
the  second  attempt  to  board.  She  was  colled  the 
Fucelle  d'Orleaos,  of  twelve  guns  and  a  hundred  and 
twenty-five  men. 

It  was  two  or  thrco  hours  before  we  were  again  all 
to  rights,  and  a  party  sent  on  board  of  tho  prize  ;  and 
then  there  was  again  another  kind  of  confusion,  from 
the  congratnlations,  drinking  healths,  the  women 
coining  up  on  dock,  &c. ;  however  the  weather  con- 
tinned  light,  BO  it  was  of  no  consequence.  That 
Frenchman  bit  very  bard,  and  I  limped  for  three  or 
four  days  afterwards. 

"  Well,  Tom,"  said  Bramble,  "  I  see  yon've  got 
nerve,  so  all's  right.  You  had  better  go  and  lie  down 
now,  for  you  must  bo  tired ;  111  call  yon  in  the 
morning." 

Tory  glad  was  I  to  limp  to  bod.  All  night  I  dreamt 
of  nothing  bnt  volleys  of  musketry,  and  boarding  and 
reboarding,  and  being  wounded  in  tho  leg,  and  then  I 
would  awake  with  tho  smart  of  tho  Frenchman's  teeth. 

The  next  morning  when  I  came  on  deck,  the  captain 
thanked  me  for  my  services,  and  said  that  the  lugger 
wonld  have  escaped  had  it  not  been  for  mo,  I  replied 
ihat  it  wu  Bramble  who  provouted  her  escape,  as  I 
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shonld  not  have  thought  of  makmg  her  fiEist  if  I  hai 
not  been  told. 

**  That's  all  true  enough,"  replied  the  captain ;  "  but 
how  many  of  your  ago,  having  been  told  to  do  it, 
would  have  done  it,  Tom  ?     I  shall  not  forget  you.** 

I  went  on  the  poop  to  Bramble,  who,  as  usual,  had 
his  short  pipe  in  his  hand ;  and  I  certainly  was  pleased 
when  I  saw  what  a  beautiful  craft  we  had  helped  to 
capture.  She  sat  like  a  swan  on  the  water,  and  sailed 
roimd  and  round  us  with  the  greatest  ease. 

In  the  afternoon  we  anchored  at  the  Nore,  and  sent 
away  all  the  prisoners  to  Sheemess.  I  must  not  forget 
to  say  how  very  kind  and  generous  the  passengers  were 
to  me.  They  made  a  great  many  presents,  some  of 
value,  as  I  afterwards  found  out ;  and  I  was  glad  to 
receive  them  that  I  might  give  them  to  Virginia,  and 
those  who  had  been  friendly  to  mo. 

The  next  morning  we  arrived  off  Greenwich,  and 
Bramble  told  me  to  go  on  shore  and  remain  with  my 
father  and  mother  until  ho  camo  down,  which  he  would 
do  in  a  few  days,  and  pay  a  visit  to  his  old  friend 
Anderson.  I  landed  with  all  my  contraband  articles 
in  the  boat,  but  no  one  thought  of  stopping  or  search- 
ing the  former  "  Poor  Jack."  My  insignificance  was 
my  protection ;  and  I  arrived  safely  at  Fisher's  Alley 
with  all  my  curiosities  and  prohibited  effects.  When 
I  entered  tho  house,  I  perceived  that  there  was  a  third 
person  sitting  in  company  with  my  mother  and 
Virginia;  but  Virginia  sprang  to  mo,  and  I  threw 
down  my  bundle  with  which  I  was  loadod,  and  pressed 
her  in  my  arms.  Although  I  had  been  absent  but  four 
months,  she  appeared  to  be  very  much  grown,  and  in 
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every  way  improved.  As  soon  as  I  had  released  her,  I 
offered  my  hand  to  my  mother,  who  took  it  very  coldly, 
and  then  observed,  "  Tom,  you  will  be  so  nngcnteel ; 
don't  yon  see  there  is  a  gentleman  here  ?" 

"  I  beg  his  pardon,  mother,"  replied  I ;  "  but  I  could 
only  gee  my  sister  just  then.** 

"  And  I  admire  your  feeling,  Tom,**  replied  the  party. 
*'Mrs.  Saunders,  you  must  not  scold  him  for  that. 
How  do  you  do,  Tom,  and  how  do  you  like  your  pro- 
fession ?'*  continued  he,  holding  out  his  hand. 

I  took  his  hand,  and  looking  at  him  I  recognized 
him.  '*  Oh,  sir !  you  are  the  gentleman  who  was  sitting 
in  the  room  when  we  called  upon  Sir  Hercules  and  her 
ladyship." 

*'  I  am  so,  Tom,  and  I  promised  Sir  Hercules  that  I 
woT^ld  have  an  eye  to  you  all,  and  be  of  any  use  to  you 
that  I  could.  My  name  is  Wilson,  and  I*m  what  the 
sailors  call  a  shark,  that  is,  I'm  a  lawyer." 

"  Well,  you  don't  appear  as  if  you  would  bite,  sir," 
replied  I,  as  I  looked  at  his  venerable  and  kind  face. 

'*  No,  no,  wo  never  frighten  people  by  our  looks  :  we 
don't  carry  our  teeth  with  us  ;  but  I  have  several  rows 
of  them,  all  upon  shelves  in  my  chambers,  called  the 
*  Statutes  at  Large,'  and  by  other  names." 

He  then  entered  into  conversation  with  me,  and  I 
told  him  most  of  what  had  passed,  of  course  not 
forgetting  that  the  Indiaman  we  had  brought  up  the 
river  had  captured  a  privateer.  He  sat  about  an  hour, 
and  then  went  away,  desiring  me  to  call  upon  him.  I 
-was  not  sorry  when  he  went,  as  I  wished  to  show  my 
presents  to  Virginia,  and  give  her  those  which  she 
liked  best.    When  Virginia  had  selected  for  herself,  or 
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rathor  I  had  forced  upon  her  all  she  most  admired,  1 
gave  a  cut  ivory  card-case,  a  filigree  needle-case,  and  a 
small  red  scarf  to  my  mother,  who,  for  the  first  time  in 
her  life,  appeared  pleased  with  me,  and  said  that  they 
were  very  genteel,  and  she  was  much  obliged  to  me. 
The  remainder  I  put  away  in  my  room  up-staiis, 
intending  to  keep  some  for  Bessy,  and  give  the  others 
to  Mrs.  St.  Felix,  the  Doctor,  and  old  Nanny. 

I  then  went  to  the  Hospital,  and  found  out  my  fiftther, 
old  Anderson,  and  Ben.  I  narrated  to  them  much 
more  circumstantially  than  I  did  to  the  old  lawyer  the 
particulars  of  the  capture  of  the  privateer.  Anderson 
put  a  great  many  inquiries  to  me,  as  as  to  my  liking  my 
profession,  and  also  concerning  little  Bessy,  whose 
history  I  communicated  to  him.  After  my  fiither  and 
Ben  had  left,  ho  gave  me  a  great  deal  of  advice,  all  of 
which  I  trust  that  I  treasured  up. 

*'  I  hear,"  said  he,  **  that  Spicer  has  been  talking  a 
good  deal  about  you,  and  inquiring  very  often  when  you 
were  expected  to  return.  Wore  you  very  intimate  with 
that  man  ?" 

I  replied  in  the  negative,  and  then  narrated  the 
whole  history  of  the  spy-glass,  the  erasure  of  the  name 
by  ]Mrs.  St.  Felix,  and  the  recognition  of  it  by  Spicer. 

"  You  did  right  to  leave  him  in  his  error  relative  to 
where  you  received  the  glass  from,"  said  Peter  Ander- 
son :  '*  there  is  somo  mystery  there  which  time  may 
unravel,  but  do  not  say  a  word  of  it  to  any  one,  Tom. 
I  am  glad  that  you  have  told  me«  as  in  case  you  are 
away,  and  anything  should  occur,  I  shall  know  how  to 
act." 

I  must  acknowledge  that  I  now  walked   proudly 
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tbrotigb  the  streets  of  Greenwich.  I  was  no  longer 
Poor  Jack,  but  I  was  earning  my  livelihood  in  my 
profession.  I  had  reason  to  be  still  prouder  when,  two 
days  afterwards,  Mr.  Wilson  came  to  my  mother's  with 
the  newspaper  in  his  hand  in  which  there  was  a  long 
account  of  the  capture  of  the  privateer,  and  the  conduct 
of  Bramble  and  of  me  spoken  of  in  the  highest  terms. 
This  he  read  aloud  to  my  mother  and  Virginia.  I 
watched  my  sister:  the  tears  filled  her  eyes  as  she 
listened ;  and  when  Mr.  Wilson  had  done,  her  arms 
were  round  my  neck,  and  her  smiles  were  mixed  with 
ber  tears,  and  sometimes  she  would  laugh  as  she  cried. 
Oh !  bow  I  loved  her  then,  for  I  felt  how  dearly  she 
loved  me  ;  even  my  mother  appeared  gratified,  although 
she  said  nothing,  but  continued  to  repair  the  lace  veil 
upon  which  she  had  been  employed.  That  evening  I 
went  with  Virginia  to  call  upon  Mrs.  St.  Felix,  taking 
witb  me  the  presents  I  had  laid  aside  for  her.  She 
welcomed  me  as  usual,  and  accepted  what  I  brought 
for  her  without  hesitation  and  with  many  thanks. 

'*  Well,  Mr.  Tom,"  said  she,  "  111  just  put  away  all 
your  nice  little  remembrances,  and  then  FU  tell  you 
that  I've  heard  all  about  your  behaviour  in  the  fight 
with  the  privateer;  and  I've  no  doubt  but  that,  if 
you  continue  to  go  on  as  you've  begun,  you  will  one 
day  have  a  leg  the  less,  as  your  father  has  before 
you." 

"  I  hope  not,"  replied  I :  **  two  legs  are  better  than 
one. 

"  Yes,  when  you  want  to  run  away,  that's  true.  I 
oeo  now  why  you're  so  anxious  to  save  your  legs." 

"  But,  Mrs.  St.  Felix,  if  it  had  not  been  for  that  good 
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bj^J'QIqss  you  gave  me,  I  never  should  Iiayo  disooTeied 
the  privateer,  and  wo  should  not  have  been  prepared  far 
her/' 

'*  Well,  that's  fortunate :  it  didn't  prove  a  glass  too 
much,  any  how,  or  you'd  have  seen  double.  I  suppose, 
then,  all  these  pretty  things  are  my  share  of  the  priie 
money." 

"  No,  they  are  of  no  value,  except  to  prove  to  yon 
that  Poor  Jack  has  not  forgotten  your  kindness,  and 
never  will." 

"  That  I  believe  :  and  believing  that,  I  suppose  yoa 
have  not  forgotten  old  Nanny." 

'*  No ;  but  I  have  not  seen  her  yet.  I  intend  to  go 
to-morrow ;  but  I  have  something  for  the  doctor.  He 
is  not  at  home,  will  you  give  it  to  him  ?" 

"  Certainly,  you  know  I  am  as  good  as  a  mother  to 
him." 

"  I  think  the  doctor  would  rather  you'd  be  a  wife  to 
him." 

**  That's  a  foolish  idea  that's  in  many  people*s  heads, 
Tom,  which  I'll  thank  you  to  contradict.  I  never 
intend  to  change  my  name." 

'*  Don't  make  too  sure,"  replied  I ;  and  I  added  at  i 
venture,  (why,  I  know  not,  but  I  had  formed  the  idet 
in  my  mind  that  St.  Felix  was  not  her  projxir  name,) 
"  you  may  change  it  yet  for  your  real  name." 

**Tom,  Tom!"  cried  the  widow,  "what  do  you 
mean?" 

"  Nothing,"  replied  I ;  "  I  was  only  joking." 

"  Well  then,  don't  talk  such  nonsense,  or  I  shall  send 
you  out  of  the  shop." 

^  I  had,  however,  it  appeared,  struck  upon  a  chord 
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which  jarred,  and  all  tho  spirits  of  Mrs.  St.  Felix 
vanished  at  once.  So  Virginia  and  I  wished  her  a 
good  eTcning,  and  returned  homa 


CHAPTEK  XXVIII. 


SOME  LITTLE  DIFFERENCE  IN  THE  rBOCEEDS  OF  THIS  CUAPTEi:. 
A>D  MY  F0B3IER  **  COPPEB  FOB  rOOB  JACK,  YOUB  HOSOCB." 

On  our  arrival  at  my  mother's,  I  found  a  letter  from 
Bramble,  stating  that  he  would  be  at  Greenwich  in  two 
days,  and,  further,  informing  mo  that  the  Honourablo 
Company  had  been  pleased,  in  consequence  of  tho 
report  made  of  our  good  behaviour,  to  award  to  him  tho 
sum  of  two  hundred  pounds,  and  to  me  the  sum  of  one 
hundred  ]x>imds,  as  a  remuneration  for  our  assistance  in 
the  capture  of  tho  privateer. 

This  was  news  indeed.  One  hundred  pounds!  I 
never  thought  that  I  should  possess  such  a  sum  in  my 
life.  One  hundred  pounds !  wliat  shotdd  I  do  with  it  ? 
My  mother  was  astonished,  and  then  fell  into  a  veiy 
grave  mood.  Virginia  was  i)leascd,  but  appeared  to  caro 
less  about  it  than  I  thought  she  would  have  done.  My 
Either  came  in  as  usual  with  Ben  tho  Whaler,  and  I 
read  the  letter. 

"  Why,  Tom,  that's  about  as  much  prize-money  as  I 
have  made  in  all  my  sarvice,"  said  my  father,  "  and 
youVo  been  afloat  only  four  months.  Come,  missis, 
6cnd  for  some  beer,  and  let  us  drink  Tom's  health,  and 
snccess  to  him.  God  bless  you,  my  boy ;  the  papers 
€ay  yon  deserved  it,  and  that's  better  than  your  getting 
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it.  Pm  proud  of  you ;  I  am  indeed,  my  boy :  your 
fathers  proud  of  you,  Tom," — ^and  here  my  fiEUher 
showed  more  emotion  than  ever  I  witnessed  in  him 
before ;  however,  ho  put  his  lips  to  the  porter  pot,  and 
when  he  hod  drained  it  nearly  to  the  bottom,  he  had 
quite  recovered  himself. 

"  Well,  Tom,"  .said  Ben,  after  he  had  finished  the 
small  modicum  of  beer  left  him  by  my  father,  "and 
what  do  you  mean  to  do  with  all  that  money  ?*' 

"I*m  sure  I  don't  know— I  have  no  want  of  it— I 
have  everything  I  wish  for.'* 

"  Come,  missis,"  said  my  father,  "  wo  must  have 
iiuother  pot,  for  I  drank  deep,  and  Ben  has  been  shared 
out."  My  mother  very  graciously  sent  for  another  pot 
of  porter,  which,  with  the  newspaper,  occupied  Ben  and 
my  father  till  it  was  time  for  us  to  break  up  and  go  to 
bed. 

The  next  morning  when  I  went  down  I  found 
Virginia  alone,  my  mother  having  returned  to  her 
room. 

"  Tom,"  said  she,  "  what  do  you  think  my  mother 
said  to  me  when  wo  were  going  to  bed  last  night  ?" 

"  Tell  me." 

"  She  said,  *  Tom  says  he  don't  know  what  to  do  with 
his  money.  I  only  w^ish  J  had  it ;  I  would  turn  it  into 
three  times  the  sum  in  three  years,  and  have  a  better 
home  for  you,  my  dear.'  " 

"Did  she  say  how?" 

*'  Yes,  J  asked  her  how ;  she  said  that  she  should 
take  a  new  house  with  a  shop  up  the  town,  and  set  up 
as  a  milliner,  with  apprentices ;  that,  as  soon  as  she 
was  fairly  employed,  she  should  give  up  getting  up  fine 
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linen,  and  only  take  in  laces  to  wash  and  mead,  which 
was  &  very  profitable  business." 

"  Well,"  says  I,  "  Virginia,  my  mother  is  a  hard- 
working woman,  and  a  clever  woman,  and  I  dare  say 
she  would  do  very  well,  and,  as  she  says  she  would 
have  a  better  home  for  you,  I  think  I  shall  let  her  have 
the  money ;  but  I  won*t  say  so  yet.  I  must  talk  about 
it  to  Peter  Anderson,  and  if  he  don't  say  no,  she  shall 
have  it  with  pleasure." 

"  That  will  be  very  kind  of  you,  Tom ;  and  I  hope 
mother  will  feel  it,  for  you  don't  owe  her  much." 

"Never  mind  that;  after  breakfast  I'll  see  Peter 
Anderson :  don't  say  a  word  about  it  till  I  come 
back." 

At  breakfEist-time  my  mother  still  appeared  to  be 
very  thoughtful :  the  fact  was,  that  the  idea  of  what 
advantage  the  money  would  be  had  taken  possession  of 
her  mind ;  and  perhaps  she  thought  that  there  was  no 
cliance  of  obtaining  it.  Perhaps  she  felt  that,  had  she 
treated  me  better,  she  would  have  had  it  without 
difficulty — it  was  impossible  to  say  exactly. 

After  breakfast  I  walked  with  Virginia  to  her  school ; 
and  then  set  off  to  Anderson,  to  whom  I  immediately 
imparted  what  had  taken  place.  His  answer  was 
decided — 

^  I  think,  Jack,  you  can't  do  better ;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  let  us  go  to  your  father  and  hear  his  opinion." 

My  father  coincided  with  Anderson  and  me ;  and  ho 
added,  "  I  tell  you  what,  your  mother  is  not  parfect 
exactly — though  I  say  it,  as  shouldn't  say  it — ^but  still 
fihe  docs  work  hard — and  she  will  work  hard — she  has 
paid  my  little  girl's  schooling  out  of  her  own  amings  ; 
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and,  morooyer,  she  has  fonnd  me  one  pot  of  porter  $t 
least,  every  night,  which  has  made  me  very  comfortable. 
Now  I*ve  still  a  matter  of  forty  pounds  in  the  lieu- 
tenant's hands ;  I'll  add  it  to  Tom's  hundred  pounds^ 
and  then  she  will  have  a  fair  start.  What  d'ye  think, 
Peter  ?" 

"  I  think  you  are  both  right ;  and,  Tom — ^you  are 
doing  your  duty." 

I  knew  what  Anderson  meant.  I  thanked  him  for 
his  advice  ;  and  my  father  and  I  went  to  my  mother's 
house.  I  requested  my  father  to  stand  spokesman, 
which  ho  did,  ending  by  telling  my  mother,  that  my 
hundred  poxmds  and  his  forty  pounds  were  very  much 
at  her  sarvico,  and  good  luck  to  her.  Virginia's  eyes 
glistened  as  she  took  me  by  the  hand.  My  mother 
replied — 

"  Very  well,  if  wo  pleased,  she  would  do  her  best  for 
us  all." 

The  answer  was  hardly  gracious ;  but  I  watched  her 
countenance,  and  saw  she  was  moved.  Her  thin  lips 
quivered,  as  she  turned  away  and  went  up  stairs,  which 
she  did  immediately  after  her  reply.  In  about  half  an 
hour,  during  which  I  was  laughing  with  Virginia,  my 
mother  came  down  stairs  in  her  shawl  and  bonnei 

*'  Tom,"  said  she,  in  a  kind  manner,  "  will  you  walk 
mth  Virginia  to  school  this  afternoon,  as  I  am  going  to 
have  some  conversation  with  Mr.  Wilson  ?" 

The  alteration  in  her  tone  of  voice  to  mc  was  im- 
mediately perceived  by  Virginia. 

"  You  are  a  dear  good  Tom,"  said  she,  kissing  mo, 
as  soon  as  my  mother  had  left  the  house. 

As  soon  as  I  had  left  Virginia  at  school,  I  went  to 
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Ckll  Upon  old  Nanny,  whom  I  fuuud  quite  brisk  bhiI 
liTely,  sortmg  old  keys  and  rusty  hinges. 

"  Well,  Jack,"  said  sho,  "  so  you  ore  como  at  lost ;  I 
thought  yon  would  bnvo  been  hero  yesterday,  but 
nobody  cares  about  an  old  womau  liko  mc.  I  ke&rd  all 
about  yon,  and  how  you  took  tbo  priyateer,  and  how 
the  Company  have  given  you  a  hundred  pounds ;  and 
when  I  heard  that,  I  said, '  Now  Jock  (Poor  Jock  that 
was,  who  cwno  begging  to  old  Nanny  to  lend  him 
money)  will  not  como  to  see  mc  ;  ho'll  bo  too  proud. 
Beeidea,  I  said,  bis  liumly  is  getting  up  in  tbc  world ; 
there's  a  baionet  and  his  lady  who  havo  taken  them 
under  their  protection,  and  there's  Lawyer  Wilson 
calls  at  tlio  liooBe.  0  dear  mc !  it's  tho  way  of  us 
ail.'" 

"  And  BO  you  said  all  that  to  yourself,  did  you  ?'' 
replied  I. 

"Yes,  and  a  great  deal  more  too." 

"  Then,  mother,  you  do  mo  injustice.  I  coidd  not 
woll  come  bcforo  ;  I  had  to  bco  my  father  and  mother, 
and  my  sister,  and  I  h^  business  to  trousoct." 

"Uercy  on  nsl  business  to  transact!  Poor  Jack 
had  businesa  to  transact  1  Here's  a  cbongo  from  tbo 
time  that  his  whole  business  was  to  toncb  his  hat  for 
coppers,  and  dip  bis  bead  in  tUc  mud  for  a  penny  !" 

"  Nevertheless,  what  I  say  is  true,  and  yon  are  very 
nnjost  to  accuse  mo  as  you  have  done :  I  have  always 
thought  of  you,  and  have  now  with  me  several  things 
that  I  have  collected  for  you." 

''Yes,  you  promised  me — Jack,  you  Jo  keep  your 
promises ;  I  will  say  that  for  you.    Well,  w4at  have 
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I  opened  my  handkoichief,  and  pulled  ont  fieiTcnl 
little  articles,  such  as  fine  worked  baskets,  shells,  ft&, 
and)  among  the  rest,  a  pound  of  tea,  in  a  leaden 
canister. 

**  There,  mother,  I  have  brought  you  them  as  a 
present,  and  I  hope  you  will  take  them." 

Old  Nanny  turned  them  over  one  by  one,  rather 
contemptuously,  as  I  thought,  until  she  came  to  the  tea. 
"  That  may  do,'*  said  she.  "  Why,  Jack,  those  are  all 
very  pretty  things,  but  they  are  too  pretty  for  my  shop : 
why  didn't  you  bring  me  some  empty  ginger-beer 
bottles  ?     I  could  have  sold  them  this  very  morning." 

"  Why,  mother,  I  really  did  not  like  to  ask  for  such 
things." 

"No,  there  it  is;  youVe  grown  so  fine  all  of  a 
sudden  :  these  ai'c  no  use,  for  nobody  will  come  to  my 
shop  to  buy  thcni." 

**  I  thought  you  would  lilce  to  keep  them  yourself, 
mother." 

"  Keep  them ;  Oh !  they  are  keepsakes,  aro  Uiey  ? 
Look  you,  Jack,  if  they  arc  to  be  kept,  you  had  bettor 
take  them  away  at  once,  and  give  them  to  the  young 
girls.     Girls  like  keepsakes,  old  women  like  money." 

'•  Well,  mother,  sell  them  if  you  please  ;  they  are 
your  own." 

"  Sell  them :  let  me  see — yes— I  think  I  know  where 
there  is  a  sort  of  curiosity  shop,  in  Church  Stitxit ;  but 
it's  a  long  way  to  walk.  Jack,  and  that — ^let  mo  see," 
continued  she,  counting  the  different  articles — **  one 
two,  three — seven  times,  Jack." 

"  But  why  not  take  them  all  at  once  ?" 

"All  at  once,  you  stupid  boy?     I  should  get  no 
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xnoro  for  two  than  for  one.  No,  no ;  one  at  a  time, 
and  I  may  make  a  few  sliillings.  Well,  Jack,  it's  very 
kind  of  you  after  all,  so  don't  mind  my  being  a  little 
cross ;  it  was  not  on  account  of  the  things,  but  because 
you  did  not  come  to  see  me,  and  I've  been  looking  out 
for  you." 

"  If  I  had  thought  that,  I  would  have  come  sooner, 
mother,  although  it  would  not  have  been  convenient." 

"  I  believe  you,  Jack,  I  believe  you ;  but  you  young 
people  can't  feel  as  an  old  woman  like  I  do.  There  is 
but  one  thing  I  love  in  the  world.  Jack,  now,  and 
that's  you ;  and  when  I  get  weary  of  waiting  for  that 
one  thing,  and  it  don't  come.  Jack,  it  does  make  a  poor 
old  woman  like  me  a  little  cross  for  the  time." 

I  was  touched  with  this  last  speech  of  old  Nanny *s, 
who  had  never  shown  me  any  such  a  decided  mark  of 
kindness  before.  "  Mother,"  said  I,  "  depend  upon  it, 
whenever  I  return  to  Greenwich,  you  shall  be  the 
first  person  that  I  come  to  see  after  I  have  been  to  my 
mother's." 

"  That's  kind.  Jack,  and  you  keep  your  promise 
always.  Now,  sit  down ;  you  don't  want  to  go  away 
already,  do  you  ?" 

**  No,  mother,  I  came  to  spend  the  whole  morning 
with  you." 

"  Well,  then,  sit  down ;  take  care.  Jack,  you'll  knock 
down  that  bottle.  Now  teU  me,  what  do  you  intend 
to  do  with  your  hundred  pounds?" 

*''  I  have  settled  that  already,  mother.  I  have  given 
it  away." 

«*  Already  I  Why,  the  boy  has  one  hundred  pounds 
Mven  him  on  the  mominp  and  he  gives  it  away  beioro 
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night.  Mercy  on  us  I  wlio  would  over  think  of  Ififtyiiig 
you  any  money  ?** 

"  No  one,  mother,  and  I  never  expect  any  except  what 
I  cam." 

"  Why,  Jack,  do  you  know  how  much  ono  hondroii 
pounds  is  ?'* 

"  I  think  so." 

"  Now,  Jack,  tell  me  the  truth,  who  did  you  give  it 
to,  your  father,  or  your  little  sister,  or  who  ?  for  I 
can't  understand  how  a  person  could  give  away  one 
hundred  pounds  in  any  way  or  to  anybody." 

"  Well,  then,  I  gave  it  to  my  mother." 

"Your  mother!  your  mother,  who  has  hated  you, 
wished  you  dead,  half-starved  you!  Jack,  is  that 
possible  ?" 

''My  mother  has  not  been  fond  of  mc,  but  she  has 
worked  hard  for  my  sister.  This  hundred  pounda 
will  enable  her  to  do  much  better  than  she  does  now, 
and  it's  of  no  use  to  me.  Mother  may  love  me  yet, 
Nanny." 

"  She  ought  to,"  replied  old  Nanny,  gravely ;  and 
then  she  covered  her  face  up  with  her  hands.  '*  Oh, 
what  a  dififorence!"  ejacalatcd  she  at  last. 

"  Difference,  mother,  difference  ?  in  what  ?" 

"  Oh,  Jack,  between  you  and — somebody  else.  Don't 
talk  about  it  any  more,  Jack,"  said  Nanny,  casting  her 
eyes  down  to  the  presents  I  had  brought  her.  "I 
recollect  the  time,"  continued  she,  evidently  talking  ti) 
herself,  ''  that  I  had  plenty  of  presents ;  ay,  and  when 
it  was  thought  a  great  favour  if  I  would  accept  them. 
That  was  when  I  was  young  and  beautiful;  yes, 
people  would  laugh  if  they  heard  me — young  and  veiy 
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beautiful,   or  men's   smiles  and  women's  Late  wero 
thro^-n  away — 

•Why  80  palo  and  wan,  fond  lover; 
Prithee,  why  so  palo  ?* 

Yes,  yes ;  bygones  are  bygones." 

I  was  much  surprised  to  hoar  old  Nanny  attempt  to 
sing,  and  could  hardly  help  laughing ;  but  I  restrained 
myself.  Sho  didn't  speak  again,  but  continued  bent 
over  one  of  the  baskets,  as  if  thinking  about  former 
days.    I  broke  the  silence  by  saying — 

"  What  part  of  the  country  did  you  live  in  when 
you  wero  young,  mother  ?" 

"  In  the  north  part :  but  never  ask  questions." 

"  Yes,  but,  mother,  I  wish  to  ask  questions.  I  wish 
yon  to  toll  mo  your  whole  history.  I  will  not  tell  it 
again  to  any  one,  I  promise  you." 

'*  But  why  should  you  wish  to  know  the  history  of  a 
poor  old  thing  like  me  ?" 

''  Because,  mother,  I  am  sure  you  must  have  seen 
better  days." 

"  And  if  I  have,  Jack,  is  it  kind  to  ask  me  to  bring 
up  to  memory  the  days  when  I  was  fair  and  rich — when 
the  world  smiled  upon  me,  and  I  was  fool  enough  to 
think  that  it  would  always  smile  ?  is  it  kind  to  recall 
what  was  to  an  old,  miserable,  deserted  wretch  like 
mc,  struggling  to  keep  out  of  the  workhouse  ?  Look 
at  me  now,  Jack,  and  see  what  I  now  am :  is  it  not 
cruel  to  bring  to  my  mind  what  I  once  was?  Go  to, 
Jack,  you're  a  selfish  boy,  and  I  don't  love  you." 

"  Indeed,  mother,  if  1  thought  it  would  have  given 
you  pain  I  never  would  have  asked  you;   but  you 
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cannot  wonder  at  me.  Eocollect  that  yon  Iiavo  erer 
boon  my  best  friend :  you  tnistcd  mo  wbon  nobody  else 
would;  and  can  you  bo  surprised  at  my  feeling  an 
interest  about  you  ?  Wby,  motber,  I  don*t  oven  know 
your  name." 

"  Well,  Jack,  you  bavo  put  tbings  in  a  better  light 
I  do  believe  tbat  you  care  for  mo,  and  wbo  clso  docs  ? 
but.  Jack,  my  namo  you  never  sboll  know,  even  if  I  am 
to  tell  you  all  tlie  rest." 

"  Were  you  over  married,  motber  ?" 

"  Yes,  cbild,  I  was  married.  Now,  wbat*s  tho  next 
question  ?"  continued  sbo,  impatiently. 

"  Had  you  any  cbildi-cn  ?" 

"Yes,  boy,  I  bad  one — one  that  was  a  sonroe  of 
misery  and  shamo  to  bis  doting  mother.*'  Old  Nanny 
pressed  her  eyeballs  with  bor  knuckles,  as  if  in 
agony. 

"I  won't  ask  you  any  more  questions,"  said  I, 
mournfully. 

"Not  now.  Jack,  that's  a  good  boy;  some  other 
day,  perhaps,  111  tell  you  alL  There's  a  lesson  in 
every  life,  and  a  warning  in  too  many.  Tou'U  como 
again.  Jack;  yes,  I  know  you'll  come  to  hear  my 
story ;  so  I  shall  see  you  once  more  before  you  leave : 
go  now."  Old  Nanny  rose  and  went  in-doors,  taking 
her  stool  in  her  hand,  and  leaving  the  presents  when 
they  lay,  outside, — a  proof  tbat  she  was  in  great  agita- 
tion. I  put  them  inside  the  threshold,  and  then  irent 
homewards. 

I  could  not  help  remarking,  as  I  walked  home,  that 
old  Nanny's  language  and  manner  appeared  veiy 
superior  when  she  broke  out  in  these  reminiscenocs  of 
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iho  past,  and  I  felt  more  interest  in  her  than  I  oyer  had 
before. 

On  my  return,  I  found  Bramble,  who  had  come 
down  sooner  than  he  was  expected,  sitting  in  the 
parlour  with  Peter  Anderson  and  my  father,  all 
smoking,  with  porter  on  the  table. 

"  Well,  Tom,"  said  Bramble,  "  here  I  am  two  days 
before  my  time,  but  that's  better  than  being  two  days 
after  it,  and,  what's  more,  I've  got  the  money,  both 
yours  and  mine.  They  told  me  I  should  not  get  it  for 
three  months  at  least ;  but  I  sent  up  my  name  to  the 
Board,  and  explained  to  them,  that  a  pilot  could  not 
wait  like  a  purser,  while  they  were  passing  accounts, 
80  the  gentleman  laughed,  and  gave  me  an  order  for  it, 
and  IVe  got  all  my  pilotage  too :  so  I'm  a  rich  man 
just  now.  Come,  I'll  give  you  yours  at  once,  and  I 
hope  it  may  not  be  the  last  hundred  pounds  that  yoii'll 
pick  up." 

Bramble  pidled  his  leathern  case  out  of  his  pilot 
jacket,  and  counted  out  ten  ten-pound  notes.  "  There, 
Jack,  you  ought  to  give  mo  a  receipt,  for  I  signed  for 
jou  at  the  India  House." 

"Oh,  you've  plenty  of  witnesses,"  replied  I,  as  I 
collected  the  notes,  and  giving  them  to  Virginia,  told 
her  to  take  them  to  my  mother,  who  was  up-stairs  in 
iier  room. 

"To  tell  you  the  truth,  Jack,  this  two  hundred 
pounds,  which  I  earned  so  easily,  has  just  come  in  the 
right  time,  and  with  it  and  my  pilotage  I  shall  now  be 
ablo  to  do  what  I  have  long  wished." 

"And  what's  that?'  inquired  I.  "Something  for 
SGBBjf  1  suppose." 
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"  Exactly,  Tom :  it  is  something  for  Bessy,  that  is, 
it  will  bo  by-and-by.  I've  a  good  matter  of  money, 
which  IVo  laid  by  year  after  year,  and  worked  hard 
for  it,  too,  and  I  never  have  known  what  to  do  with  it. 
I  can't  understand  the  funds  and  those  sort  of  things, 
so  I  have  kept  some  here  and  some  there.  Now  yon 
know  the  grass,  land  at  the  back  of  tho  cottage :  it 
forms  part  of  a  tidy  little  farm,  which  is  rented  for 
seventy  pounds  a  year,  by  a  good  man,  and  it  has  be^ 
for  sale  these  three  years ;  but  I  never  could  manage 
the  price  till  now.  When  we  go  back  to  Deal  I  shall 
try  if  I  can  buy  that  farm ;  for,  you  see,  money  may 
slip  through  a  man's  fingers  in  many  ways,  but  land 
can't  run  away ;  and,  as  you  say,  it  will  bo  Bessy's  one 
of  these  days — and  more  too,  if  I  can  scrape  it  up." 

"You  aro  right,  Bramble,"  said  Peter  Anderson; 
"  and  I  am  glad  to  hear  that  you  can  afford  to  buy  the 
land." 

"  Why,  there's  money  to  bo  picked  up  by  pilotage, 
if  you  work  hard,  and  am't  afraid  of  heavy  ships,*' 
replied  Bramble. 

"  Well,  I  never  had  a  piece  of  land,  and  never  shaU 
have,  I  suppose,"  said  my  father.  "  I  wonder  how  a 
man  must  feel  who  can  stand  on  a  piece  of  gxtraod, 
and  say, '  This  is  my  own.* " 

"Who  knows,  father?  it's  not  impossible  but  yoa 
may." 

**  Impossible  I  no,  nothing's  impossible,  as  they  say 
on  board  of  a  man-of-war ;  it's  not  impossible  to  get  an 
apology  out  of  a  midshipman,  but  it's  the  next  thing  to  it" 

"  Why  do  they  say  that,  father  ?* 

"Because  midshipmen  are  so  sauoy — why,  I  dou'l 
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\>ay  OS  a  petty  officer,  oiiil  yet  tlicy  giyo  tbomsclvos 
uoro  airs  tliau  n  liciitcuant." 

"I'll  toll  you  wliy,"  i-oplicd  Anderson.  "A  lico- 
tcnant  takes  cnio  nliut  be  is  nbout.  Hu  is  an  officer, 
ftnd  lios  Bomctliiitg  to  loso ;  but  n  midshipman  lias 
nothing  to  lose ;  nud  tlici-efuro  ho  cares  about  nothing. 
"Vou  ean't  break  a  midfihipman,  as  tho  saying  is,  unloGs 
you  break  bis  neck.  And  they  have  nocks  which  om't 
easily  broken,  that's  s-trtoiu." 

"  Thoy  do  seem  to  have  more  lives  than  a  eat^"  ob- 
served ray  father ;  who  after  a  pause  continued, — 

"Well,  I  inaa  saying  how  hard  it  was  to  get  an 
Spology  out  of  a  midshipman ;  111  just  tell  you  what 
took  place  on  board  of  one  ship  I  served  in.  There 
was  a  young  midshipman  on  board  who  was  mighty 
freo  with  his  tonguo:  he  didn't  core  what  he  said 
to  anybody,  from  the  captain  downward.  Ho'd  bavo 
bis  joke,  come  what  would,  and  he'd  set  everybody 
a-langhing  :  punish  him  as  much  as  you  please,  it  was 
all  the  same.  One  day,  when  we  wero  off  Halifax 
harbonr,  tho  master,  who  was  a  good-tempered  fellow 
CDoagh,  bnt  not  over  bright,  was  angry  with  this  yonng 
chap  for  something  that  he  hod  not  done,  and  eollod 
him  a  '  confoonded  young  bear.'  Upon  which  tho 
youngster  runs  to  tho  Jacob  ladder  of  the  main  rigging, 
climbfi  up,  and  as  soon  as  he  had  gained  the  main 
lattlings,  ho  cries  out, '  Well,  if  I'm  a  bear,  you  ar'n't 
fit  to  carry  guts  to  a  bear.'  '  What,  sir  ?'  cried  the 
master.  '  Mutiny,  by  heavens  I  Up  to  tho  mast-besd, 
sir,  directly.'  '  Don't  you  see  that  I  was  going  of  my 
own  aooord  7  replied  the  midsbipman ;  for,  you  see,  lu) 
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knew  that  ho  would  bo  sent  there,  so  ho  went  up  tho 
rigging  on  purjiosc.  Well,  this  was  rather  a  scrioof; 
afi^iir ;  and  so  the  master  reports  it  to  tho  first  lica- 
tenant,  who  reports  it  to  the  captain,  who  sends  for  the 
youngster  on  the  quarter-deck  at  tho  time  that  the 
ship's  company  were  at  quarters.  *  Mr. *  (I  for- 
got his  name),  said  the  captain  (drawing  himself  up  to 
his  full  height,  and  perhaps  an  inch  or  two  above  it,  as 
they  say),  *  you  have  been  guilty  of  disrespect  to  your 
superior  officer,  in  telling  him  that  ho  was  not  fit  to 
carry  guts  to  a  bear '  (the  captain  could  hardly  help 
laughing) ;  *  now,  sir/  continued  he,  recovering  himself 
'  I  give  you  your  choice ;  cither  you  will  make  an 
apology  to  Mr.  Owen,  on  this  quarter-deck,  or  you 
must  quit  my  ship  immediately.'  '  Sir,*  replied  the 
midshipman,  '  I  don't  think  it  quite  fair  that  the 
master  should  first  punish  me  himself,  and  then  com- 
plain to  you  afterwards.  Ho  has  taken  the  law  into 
liis  own  liands  already,  by  mast-heading  me  for  eight 
hours,  and  now  ho  makes  a  complaint  to  you ;  but  I 
am  always  ready  to  do  as  you  wish;  and  to  please 
you,  I  will  make  an  apology.'  '  There  is  some  truth 
in  your  observation/  replied  the  captain,  *  and  I  have 
pointed  the  same  out  to  the  master ;  but  still  this  is  a 
breach  of  discipline  which  cannot  bo  passed  over,  and 
requires  a  public  retraction  before  the  whole  ship's 
company.  I  therefore  insist  upon  your  retracting 
what  you  have  said.'  'Certainly,  sir,*  replied  the 
youngster.  *  Mr.  Owen/  continued  he,  turning  to  the 
master,  'I  said  that  you  were  not  fit  to  carry  guts 
to  a  bear :  I  was  in  the  wrong,  and  I  retract  with 
pleasure,  for  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  that  you  are  fiitty 
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■y  them.'  'Sir!'  cried  the  captain.  '0,  Oaptaiu 
—  r  interrupted  the  master,  who  did  not  take  the 
I,  '  I'm  perfectly  sotisficd.  The  yuimg  gentleman 
I  his  error,  tind  has  retracted;  I  ask  no  more,'     '  If 

are  satisfied,  sir,'  replied  tho  captain,  biting  his 
, '  of  cohtbc  I  have  nothing  more  to  say.   Yonngster, 

may  go  to  your  duty,  and  recollect  that  you  noTer 
in  HBO  such  expressions  to  your  superior  officer;' 
,  said  he,  in  a  low  tone,  '  I  may  add,  never  venture 
ay  presence  to  moko  such  on  apology  as  that  again,' " 

never  saw  old  Anderson  laugh  so  much  as  he  did 
Jiis  story  of  my  futlier's.     They  continued  to  talk 

smoke  their  pipes  till  about  nine  o'clock,  when  my 
.er  and  ho  went  to  the  Hospital,  and  Bramble  took 
iession  of  a  bed  which  had  been  prepared  for  bini  in 
mother's  house. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 


i  neit  day,  as  soon  as  I  bod  finished  a  letter  to 
ay,  in  which  I  gave  hoi  a  detail  of  what  had  passed, 
ent  to  old  Nanny's,  to  persuade  her,  if  possible,  to 
me  her  history.  She  was  not  at  bome,  tbe  door  of 
house  was  locked,  and  the  shutters  of  tbe  shop 
encd.  I  was  about  to  I'otura  to  Fisher's  Alley, 
in  I  perceived  her  hobbling  down  the  street.  I 
3ght  it  better  to  moke  it  appear  as  if  I  met  her  by 
dent;  so  I  crossed  over  tbo  way,  and  walked 
ardfl  her.  "  Well,  mother,"  said  I,  "  are  yoa  out 
latly  ?" 
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*<  Ah,  Jack  I  is  it  you  ?  yes :  it  is  throngli  you  tbat  I 
have  had  to  take  so  long  a  walk.'* 

"  Through  me  ?" 

'^  Yes ;  those  presents  you  brought  me.  Fm  almost 
dead.  Why  do  you  bring  such  things  ?  But  I  did  not 
do  badly,  that's  the  truth." 

I  knew  from  this  admission  that  old  Nanny  had 
sold  them  for  more  than  she  expected ;  indeed  she 
proved  it,  by  saying,  as  she  arrived  at  her  house, 
"  Well,  Jack,  it's  very  troublesome  to  have  to  walk  bo 
far ;  but  as  you  cannot  get  me  bottles  or  those  kind  of 
things,  you  must  bring  me  what  you  can,  and  I  must 
make  the  best  of  them.  I  don't  mind  trouble  for  your 
sake.  Jack.  Now  take  the  key,  unlock  the  door,  and 
then  take  down  the  shutters ;  and  mind  how  you  walk 
about.  Jack,  or  you'll  break  half  the  things  in  my 
shop."  I  did  as  she  requested,  and  then  we  sat  down 
together  at  the  door  as  usual. 

"  I  think  I  shall  go  away  to-morrow,  or  early  the 
next  morning,  mother,"  said  I ;  "  for  Bramble  is  here, 
and  he  never  stays  long  from  his  work." 

'* That's  all  right;  he  sets  a  good  example;  and, 
Jack,  if  you  do  go,  see  if  you  can't  beg  a  few  mow 
shells  for  me  :  1  like  shells." 

'*  Yes,  mother,  1  will  not  forget ;  but,  as  this  is  tiie 
last  day  I  shall  see  you  for  some  time,  will  you  not 
keep  your  promise  to  me,  and  tell  me  your  history  f 

**  Jack,  Jack,  you  are  the  most  persevering  creaton 
I  ever  did  see.  I'm  sure  I  shall  be  worried  out  of  my 
life  until  I  tell  you,  and  so  I  may  as  well  tell  jou  at 
once,  aud  there'll  be  an  end  of  it ;  but  I  wish  yon  bad 
not  asked  me.  Jack,  T  do  indeed.     I  thought  of  it  last 
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night  when  I  was  in  bed,  and  at  ono  time  I  made  up 
my  mind  that  I  would  not  tell  you,  and  then  I  thought 
again  that  I  would;  for,  Jack,  as  I  said  yesterday, 
there's  a  lesson  in  every  life,  and  a  warning  in  too 
many,  and  maybe  mine  wiU  prove  a  warning  to  you, 
so  for  as  to  make  you  prevent  a  mother  being  so  foolish 
as  I  have  been. 

*•  Now,  Jack,  listen  to  me ;  mine  is  an  old  story ; 
but  in  most  cases  the  consequences  have  not  been  so 
fatal.  I  shall  not  tell  you  my  name ;  it  was  once  a 
fair  one,  but  now  tarnished.  I  was  the  only  daughter 
of  a  merchant  and  shipowner,  a  rich  man,  and  the  first 
person  in  consequence  in  the  seaport  town  where  I  was 
born  and  brought  up.  I  never  knew  my  mother,  who 
died  a  year  after  I  was  bom.  I  was  brought  up  as 
most  girls  are  who  have  no  mother  or  brothers;  in 
short,  I  was  much  indulged  by  my  father,  and  flattered 
by  other  people.  I  was  well  educated,  as  you  may 
suppose  ;  and,  moreover,  what  you  may  not  credit  quite 
80  easily,  I  was  very  handsome.  In  short,  I  was  a  beauty 
and  a  fortune,  at  the  head  of  the  society  of  the  place, 
caressed,  indulged,  and  flattered  by  all.  This,  if  it 
did  not  spoil  me,  at  least  made  me  wilfuL  I  had  many 
offers,  and  many  intended  oflcrs,  which  I  nipped  in  the 
bud;  and  I  was  twenty-three  before  I  saw  any  ono 
who  pleased  me.  At  last,  a  vessel  came  in  consigned 
to  the  house,  and  the  captain  was  invited  to  dinner. 
Ho  was  a  handsome,  careless  young  man,  constantly 
talking  about  the  qualities  of  his  ship;  and,  to  my 
surprise,  paying  me  little  or  none  of  that  attention 
which  I  now  considered  as  my  due.  This  piqued  me, 
and  in  the  end  I  set  my  affections  on  him :  either  ho 
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did  not  or  would  not  perceive  it,  and  ho  sailed  withont 
sliouing  me  any  prcforunco.  In  six  months  he  returned; 
and  whether  it  was  that  he  was  told  of  by  others,  or  at 
last  perceived,  my  feelings  towards  him,  he  joined  the 
crowd  of  suitors,  made  a  proposal  in  his  ofif-hand 
manner,  as  if  ho  was  indifferent  as  to  my  reply, 
and  was  accepted.  My  father,  to  whom  he  communi- 
cated tho  intelligence  as  carelessly  as  if  he  were  talk- 
ing about  freight,  did  not  approve  of  tho  maick 
*  Very  well,'  replied  he,  '  1  shall  say  no  more ;  as  long 
as  a  man  has  a  ship,  he  does  not  want  a  wife.'  He 
returned  and  stated  what  had  passed,  and  my  father 
also  spoke  to  mo.  I  was  self-willed  and  determined, 
and  my  father  yielded.  Wo  were  married;  and  I 
certainly  had  no  reason  to  complain  of  my  husband, 
who  was  very  kind  to  me.  But  I  was  jealous  of,  what 
do  you  think  ?  of  his  ship !  for  he  cared  more  for  it 
than  he  did  for  me:  and  three  months  after  onr 
marriage,  notwithstanding  all  my  tears  and  entreaties, 
and  the  expostulations  of  my  father,  he  would  sail  again. 
He  offered  to  take  me  with  him,  and  I  would  gladly 
have  gone ;  but  my  father  would  not  listen  to  it.  He 
sailed,  and  1  never  saw  him  again;  his  vessel,  with 
all  hands,  foundered,  with  many  others,  in  a  heavy 
gale.  The  news  did  not  arrive  until  many  months 
afterwards ;  and  I  had  not  been  a  mother  more  than 
six  weeks  when  I  found  that  I  was  a  widow.  I  have 
passed  all  this  over  quickly.  Jack,  because  it  is  of  less 
moment  —  my  trials  had  not  commenced. 

"  The  loss  of  my  husband,  as  may  bo  supposed,  only 
endeared  my  child  the  more  to  mo,  and  1  wept  over 
him  as  ho  smiled  upon  mo  in  his  cittdle.     My  father 
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Lad  roversos  in  liis  business,  but  those  I  cared  littlo 
for.  He  did,  however  :  ho  had  been  the  richest  map 
in  the  town,  ho  was  now  comparatively  poor ;  his  prido 
was  crushed ;  it  broke  his  heart,  and  ho  died ;  the 
whole  of  his  assets  at  tho  winding  up  of  his  affairs 
not  exceeding  ten  thousand  pounds.  This  was,  how- 
ever, quite  enough,  and  more  than  enough,  for  me.  I 
thought  but  of  one  object  —  it  was  my  darling  boy  ; 
he  represented  to  me  all  I  had  lost ;  in  him  I  saw  my 
husband,  father,  and  everything.  I  lived  but  for  hinu 
He  was  my  idolatry.  Jack.  I  worshipped  the  creaturo 
instead  of  the  Creator. 

"  As  he  grew  up,  I  indulged  him  in  everything ;  ho 
never  was  checked ;  I  worried  myself  day  and  night  to 
please  him,  and  yet  he  never  was  pleased.  He  was  so 
spoilt  that  he  did  not  know  what  ho  wanted.  He  was 
a  misery  to  himself  and  all  about  him,  except  to  me, 
who  was  so  blinded  by  my  love.  As  he  advanced  to 
manhood,  his  temper  showed  itself  to  bo  violent  and 
uncontrollable;  he  was  the  terror  of  others,  and 
prudent  people  would  shake  their  heads  and  prophesy. 
He  would  not  submit  to  any  profession ;  the  only  wish 
that  he  had  was  to  go  to  sea,  and  that  was  my  terror. 
I  implored  him  on  my  knees  not  to  think  of  it,  but  in 
vain;  at  first  he  used  to  threaten  when  he  wanted 
money  for  his  extravagancies,  and  it  was  a  sure  way  to 
obtain  it ;  but  one  day  I  discovered  that  he  had  quitted 
the  port  without  saying  farewell,  and  that  he  had 
sailed  in  a  vessel  bound  to  the  coast  of  A^ca.  A 
fihort  letter  and  a  heavy  bill  was  received  from 
Portsmouth,  and  I  did  not  hear  of  him  for  two  years.  I 
vras  heartbroken,  but  not  weaned  from  him;  I  counted 
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tho  days  for  Lis  return.  At  last  ho  camo  —  browned 
by  tbo  climate,  full  of  oatlis,  savage  in  Ms  bearing 
and  occasionally  referring  to  scenes  which  made  mo 
shudder.  But  he  was  my  sou,  my  only  son,  and  I  loved 
him  as  much  as  ever.  He  was  now  bat  seldom  at 
home,  for  he  lived  almost  at  the  gaming-tables ;  if  he 
came  to  me,  it  was  to  extort  money,  and  he  never  failed. 
I  sold  out  my  property  to  support  his  extravagance, 
and  by  degrees  it  was  rapidly  diminishing.  I  begged 
him,  I  entreated  him  to  be  more  prudent ;  but  ho 
laughed,  and  promised  to  return  me  all  the  first  ludrfr 
hit  ho  should  make ;  but  that  lucky  hit  never  came, 
and  at  last  I  had  but  two  thousand  pounds  left.  This 
I  positively  refused  to  part  with,  the  interest  of  it  was 
barely  sufficient  for  my  wants ;  I  asked  no  n.iore, — ^but 
I  expostulated  and  I  reasoned  with  him  in  vain.  He 
only  begged  me  for  five  hundred  pounds ;  if  I  sold  the 
money  out,  ho  would  tell  me  where  I  might  have  a 
good  interest  for  the  fifteen  hundred  pounds  as  I  now 
received  for  the  two  thousand  poimds.  He  begged 
and  entreated  me,  he  kissed,  and  he  even  wept;  I 
could  not  withstand  his  importunities.  I  sold  out  the 
money,  and  gave  him  the  sum  he  wanted ;  tho  fifteen 
hundi-ed  pounds  I  put  by  in  my  desk,  to  invest  as  ho 
had  pointed  out.  That  very  night  he  forced  the  lock, 
took  out  the  money,  and  left  me  without  a  sixpence  in 
the  world." 

"  What  a  villain !"  exclaimed  I. 

"  Yes,  you  may  say  so.  Jack ;  but  who  made  him 
such  a  villain,  but  his  foolish,  doting  mother  ?  Had  I 
done  him  justice,  had  I  checked  him  when  young,  had 
I  brought  him  up  as  I  ought  to  have  done,  ho  might 
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now  hayo  bceu  a  happiness  and  a  blessing  to  liis 
mother.  I  was  the  person  to  blame,  not  ho;  and 
many  years  of  anguish  have  I  lamented  my  folly  and 
my  wretchedness." 

"You  loved  him  too  much,  mother;  but  it  was  a 
fault  on  the  right  side." 

"  No,  Jack,  that  is  an  error  of  yours ;  it  was  a  fault 
on  the  wrong  side.  There  is  no  credit  to  a  mother  in 
loving  her  children,  for  she  cannot  help  it.  It  is  a 
natural  instinct  implanted  in  the  mother's  heart  by  the 
Almighty,  and  in  following  this  instinct  we  do  no 
more  than  the  beasts  of  the  field.  The  duty  of  a 
mother  is  to  check  that  feeling  as  far  as  it  interferes 
with  the  happiness  and  well-doing  of  her  children; 
and  it  is  her  duty  to  do  so,  and  to  punish  herself  in 
correcting  her  children.  Jack,  it  is  a  selfish  feeling 
which  induces  mothers  to  spoil  their  children." 

**At  all  events,  my  mother  has  never  spoilt  me," 
replied  I. 

*'No,  Jack,  she  has  not;  but  observe  the  con- 
sequence. You  said  just  now  that  excessive  tenderness 
was  a  fault  on  the  right  side :  now,  how  completely 
have  you  proved  the  contrary !  I  do  not  intend  to 
defend  your  mother's  conduct  towards  you;  she  has 
been  unkind  to  you  in  your  childhood,  and  has  never 
shown  the  affection  that  a  mother  ought ;  but  is  not 
her  fault  a  fault  on  the  right  side  ?  Jack,  you  recollect 
my  saying  *  what  a  difference,'  when  you  told  me  what 
jou  had  done  for  your  mother ;  I  then  referred  to  my 
BOD.  and  to  you.  I  indulged  him  in  everything, 
sacrificed  everything,  and  he  robbed  me  and  left  me  a 
beggar.    Your  mother  has  been  severe  upon  you,  and 
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yet  tlie  first  timo  yon  havo  the  means  of  showing  you? 
duty,  you  givo  her  all  the  money  yon  have  in  the 
world.  Your  mother  may  not  be  right.  Jack,  but  I 
was  dreadfully  wrong,  and  the  result  has  proved  it." 

"  Well,  mother,  go  on,  pray." 

"  My  story  is  now  soon  told.  I  struggled  on  how  I 
could,  for  more  than  two  years,  by  selling  my  furniture 
and  a  few  ornaments :  then  the  blow  came.  When  I 
heard  it,  I  would  not  remain  in  town ;  I  left  for  London, 
picked  up  my  living  how  I  could  and  where  I  could, 
till  at  last  I  came  down  here.  Time  was  as  a  dream ; 
reflection  was  too  painful.  I  felt  that  it  was  all  my 
fault — all  my  own  doing.  My  heart  became  hardened, 
and  continued  so  till  I  loved  you,  Jack ;  and  now  I 
have  better  feelings,  at  least  I  think  so." 

"  But,  mother,  what  was  the  blow  ?     Is  he  dead?** 

"  Yes,  Jack,  dead  —  dead  on  the  gibbet.  He  wi« 
hanged  for  piracy,  at  Port  Eoyal,  Jamaica.  —  Jack," 
said  Nanny,  seizing  my  hand,  and  pressing  it  in  her 
long  fingers,  "  this  is  a  secret ;  recollect,  a  secret  deep 
as  the  grave ;  promise  me,  as  you  hope  for  heaven  I" 

"  I  do,  mother,  as  I  hope  for  heaven." 

**  Now,  Jack,  leave  me.  Grood-bye.  You  will  come 
and  see  me  when  you  return,  and  never  bring  this 
subject  up  again.    Bless  you,  my  child  I  bless  yon  l" 

I  left  poor  old  Nanny  with  her  faco  buried  in  her 
apron ;  and  it  was  in  a  very  melancholy  mood  that  I 
retiu*ncd  home;  I  could  not  help  thinking  of  the 
picture  in  the  spelling-book,  where  the  young  man  at 
the  gallows  is  biting  ofi*  the  ear  of  ]iis  mother,  who,  by 
her  indulgence,  had  brought  him  to  that  disgrace. 
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CHAPTEE  XXX. 

i^TDOXG   SYmTOilS  OF  MUTIN'Y,  AVIIICII    IS     FOIiTLXATELY  QUELLED 

BY  GRAKT1^•G  A  fiUlTLY. 

It  was  a  beautiful  suushiny  waiiii  momiug  when  I 
arose,  and,  as  Bi*amble  intended  that  wo  should  leavo 
Greenwich  the  next  day,  I  thought  I  might  as  well  call 
at  the  house  of  Dr.  Tadpole,  and  try  if  I  could  see  him 
before  I  went.  When  I  arrived  there,  he  was  not  at 
home,  but  my  namesake  Tom  was,  as  usual,  in  the 
shop.  Tom  was  two  or  thi-ee  years  older  than  me, 
being  between  seventeen  and  eighteen,  and  he  had  now 
grown  a  gi-eat  tall  fellow.  We  always  were  very  good 
friends,  when  we  occasionally  met,  and  he  generally 
appeared  to  bo  as  good  tempered  and  grinning  as  ever ; 
but  when  I  now  entered  the  shop,  I  found  him  very 
grave  and  dejected,  so  much  so  that  I  could  not  help 
asking  him  what  was  the  matter. 

"  Matter  enough,  I  think,"  said  Tom,  who  was 
pounding  something  in  the  mortal*.  "  I'll  not  stay 
here,  that's  flat.  I'll  break  my  indentures,  as  sure  as 
my  name's  Tom  Cob,  and  I'll  set  up  an  opposition,  and 
III  join  the  Friends  of  the  People  Society,  and  the 
Anti-Bible  Society,  and  every  other  opposition  Anti  in 
the  country." 

"  Why,  what  has  happened,  Tom  ?" 

"I'll  mako  speeches  against  Church  and  against 
State,  and  against  the  Aristocracy,  and  Habeas  Corpus, 
and  against  Physic,  and  against  Standing  Armies  and 
Magna  Charta,  and  every  other  rascally  tyranny  and 
upprcssion  to  which  we  are  subjected  j   that  I  will." 

T 
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Here  Tom  gavo  such  a  tliump  witli  tLe  pestle,  that 
thought  ho  would  have  split  the  mortar. 

"  But  what  is  it,  Tom  ?'*  inquired  I,  as  I  sat  dom 
"  What  has  tho  Doctor  done  ?" 

"  Why,  I'll  tell  you ;  the  liquorico  is  all  gone,  ani 
ho  won't  order  any  more." 

"Well,  that  is  because  you  have  eaten  it  all." 

"  No,  I  haven  t ;  I  haven*t  eaten  a  bit  for  these  fiv( 
wooks:  it's  all  been  used  in  pharmacopoy,  houcstlj 
used,  and  he  can't  deny  it." 

"  Who  used  it  r" 

"  Why,  I  did ;  he  said  he  wouldn't  stand  my  catinf 
liquorice,  and  I  told  him  that  I  shouldn't  eat  vo] 
more.  No  more  I  have,  but  I  ain't  well,  and  I  pre 
scribes  for  myself.  Haven't  I  a  right  to  do  that 
Mayn't  I  physic  myself?  I'm  a  doctor  as  well  as  ho  is 
Who  makes  up  all  the  medicine,  I  should  like  to  know' 
who  ties  up  the  bottles  and  writes  directions  ?  Well 
my  insidcs  are  out  of  order,  and  I  prescribes  for  mysel 
— black  draughts  '  omnes  duas  horas  siunendum ;'  ao< 
now  ho  says,  that,  as  tho  ingredients  arc  all  gone, 
shan't  take  anymore." 

"  And  pray  what  were  tho  ingredients,  Tom  ?" 

*'  Why,  laxative  and  alterative,  as  suits  my  complaii 
— Extrac^.  liquor. — aqua  pura — haustus." 

«  And  what  is  that  ?" 

"  Liquorice  and  icaicr,  to  bo  sure ;  there's  nothii 
else  I  can  take :  I've  tasted  everything  in  tho  she 
from  plate  powder  to  aqua  fortis,  and  everything  go 
against  my  stomach." 

"  Well,  Tom,  it's  a  hard  case  ]  but  perhaps  the  doct 
will  think  better  of  it." 
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'd  better,  or  1*11  set  up  for  myself,  for  I  won't 
it  any  longer ;  it  ain't  only  for  myscK  but  for 
that  I  care.  Why,  I've  a  hankering  for  Anny 
3,  (you  know  her,  don't  you  ?)  a  pretty  little 
th  red  lips — lives  in  Church  Street.  Well,  as 
3  I  could  bring  her  a  bit  of  liquorice  when  I 
o  see  her,  all  was  smooth  enough,  and  I  got 
X  kiss  when  no  ono  was  nigh ;  but  now  that  I 
)rk  out  a  bit  as  big  as  a  marble,  she's  getting 
ihy  of  mo,  and  is  always  walking  with  BiU,  the 
r's  boy.  I  know  ho  gives  her  bull's-eyes — I 
m  one  day  buying  a  ha'porth.     Now  ain't  that 

by,  certainly,  the  affair  becomes  serious ;  but 
3W  you  are  to  set  up  for  yourself  I  don't  know, 
e  not  qualiiicd." 

!   ain't  I  ?  just  as  much  as  most  doctors  are 
must  be  a  beginning,  and  if  I  gives  wrong  modi- 
:  first,  then  I'll  try  another,  and  so  on  until  1 
3  what  will  cure  them.     Soon  learn,  Tom." 
3II,  but  how  will  you  do  about  surgery  ?" 
rgery,  oh,  I'll  do  very  well — don't  know  much 
t  just  now — soon  Icam." 

ly,  would  you  ventiu'o  to  take  off  a  man's  leg, 
do  you  know  how  to  take  up  the  arteries  ?" 
raid  I  take  off  a  man's  leg  ?  to  be  sure  I  would, 
k  as  the  doctor  could.  As  for  tho  arteries,  why 
b  puzzle  a  little  about  them ;  but,  by  the  time  I 
cen  off  three  or  four  legs,  I  should  know  some- 
ftbout  them.  Practice  makes  perfect  —  Boon 
Tom." 
t  all  your  first  patients  would  die." 
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**  I  don't  know  that.  At  all  events  I  should  do  m; 
best,  and  no  man  can  do  more ;  and  if  thej  did  die 
why  it  would  bo  by  the  visitation  of  God,  wouldn* 
it?" 

"  Not  altogether,  I'm  afraid.     It  won't  do,  Tom." 

'^  It  has  done  &om  the  beginning  of  the  world,  and 
will  do.  I  say  there's  no  learning  without  practice- 
people  spoil  at  first  in  every  trade,  and  make  afterwards; 
and  a  man  ain't  bom  a  doctor  any  more  than  he  is  t 
carpenter." 

**  No ;  but,  if  I  recollect  right,  to  be  a  surgeon  yoa 
ought  to  walk  the  hospital,  as  they  term  it." 

"Well,  and  haven't  I  for  these  last  four  years? 
When  I  carries  out  my  basket  of  physic,  I  walks  the 
hospital  right  through,  twice  at  least  every  day  in  thf 
week." 

"  That's  Greenwich  HospitaL" 

"  Well,  so  it  is ;  and  plenty  of  surgical  cases  in  it 
However,  the  doctor  and  I  must  come  to  a  prope 
understanding :  I  didn't  clean  his  boots  this  morning 
1  wish,  if  you  see  him,  Tom,  you'd  reason  with  him  i 
little." 

^'  I'll  see  what  I  can  do ;  but  don't  bo  rash.  Good 
bye,  Tom ;  mind  you  tell  the  doctor  that  I  called." 

"  Well,  I  will ;  but  that's  not  in  my  indentures." 

I  called  in  at  the  widow's  after  I  left  the  doctor' 
shop,  and  communicated  the  intended  rebellion  on  tb 
part  of  Tom. 

«  Well,"  said  Mrs.  St.  Felix,  « I  shaU  not  forget  fc 
make  the  Spanish  claim,  and  prevent  Tom  from  walk 
ing  Spanish.  The  doctor  is  very  inconsiderate;  h 
forgets  that  Tom's  regard  for  liquorice  is  quite  m 
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;trong  OS  his  own  liking  for  a  cigar.  Now,  if  tlio 
loctor  don't  promise  mo  to  have  a  fresh  supply  for 
Tom,  I  won't  let  him  have  a  cigar  for  himself." 

The  doctor  was  compelled  to  surrender  at  discretion. 
The  next  waggon  brought  down  one  hundredweight  of 
Liquorice,  and  Tom  recovered  his  health  and  the  smiles 
of  Anny  Whistle. 

"When  I  left  the  widow's  I  proceeded  to  tho  Hospital, 
to  find  Anderson  and  my  father.  As  I  walked  along 
I  pcrceival  Dick  Harness  on  a  bench,  who  hailed 
me. 

"  Well,  Tom,  I  haven't  seen  anything  of  you  for  I 
don't  know  how  long,  since  you've  taken  to  seafaring 
life.  This  is  a  beautiful  day,  is  it  not  ?  it  makes  one 
feci  so  happy  and  cheerful  such  a  day  as  this.  Every- 
body and  everything  looks  gay ;  tho  birds  seem  so 
mciTy,  and  the  little  clouds  seem  to  scud  away  as  if 
their  hearts  were  as  light  as  themselves.  Come,  sit 
4own  a  minute ;  hero's  a  song  for  you  you  ve  never 
hoard — one  I  don't  often  sing,  because  they  say  it's  all 
about  myself." 

«  Well,  then,  I  should  like  to  hear  that." 
Here  goes  then  : — 

"  Sam  Swipes,  he  was  a  seaman  true, 
As  brave  and  bold  a  tar 
As  e'er  was  dressed  ia  uavy  blue 
On  board  a  man  of  war. 

••  One  fault  ho  had — on  sea  or  land 
Ho  was  a  thirsty  dog, 
For  Sammy  never  could  withstand 
A  glass  or  so  of  grog. 


(( 
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**  He  always  liked  to  be  at  aea, 
For  e*cn  on  shore,  the  rover, 
If  not  as  drunk  as  he  could  be, 
Was  always  •  half  seas  over/ 

"  The  gunner,  who  was  apt  to  scofiT, 
With  jokes  most  aptly  timed. 
Bald,  Sam  might  any  day  go  off, 
'Cause  he  was  always  *  primed/ 

"  Sam  didn't  want  a  feeling  heart. 
Though  never  seen  to  cry, 
Yet  tears  were  always  on  the  start, 
*  The  drop  was  in  his  eye. 

"  At  fighting,  Sam  was  never  shy, 
A  most  undoubted  merit ; 
His  courage  never  failed,  and  why- 
He  was  so  full  of  *  spirit/ 

'*  In  action  he  had  lost  an  eye. 
But  that  gave  him  no  trouble, — 
Quoth  Sam,  *  I  have  no  cause  to  sigh, 
I'm  always  seeing  double/ 

'*  A  shot  from  an  unlucky  gun 

Put  Sam  on  timber  pegs ; 
It  didn't  signify  to  one 

Who  ne'er  could  'keep  his  legs.* 

**  One  night  he  filled  a  pail  with  grog. 
Determined  he  would  suck  it ; 
He  drained  it  dry, — the  thirsty  dog ! 
Hiccupped — and  •  kicked  the  bucket' 


»» 


" There's  Bill's  fiddle,  Dick,"  said  I,  getting  up ;  "I 
thought  you  would  bring  him  out." 

'^  Yes,  I  was  sure  of  that :  I'U  sing  another  verse  or 
two,  and  then  bo  oH  to  the  Park,  and  leave  him  in  Um 
lurch." 
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•*I  can't  wait  any  more,  Dick;  I  must  go  to  my 
fioither,"  said  I. 

"Well,  off  with  yon  then,  and  I'm  off  loo.  Sing 
iota  la,  tora  la,  tura  liira  la.  Bill's  coming  down. 
How  savage  the  niggor  will  bo  !" 


OP  l^&W  YOKl 


CHAPTER  XXXI 

MY  FATHEB  rROVES  HE  CAN  GIVE  GOOD  ADVICE  AS  WELL 
AS  FETOl  ANDEBSON. 

1   . 

*■  I  lOUND  my  father  under  the  colonnade,  and  inquired 
0f  him  if  Anderson  was  there. 

•*No,  he's  not,"  replied  my  father;  "ho  has  been 
for  by  the  officers ;  so  stop,  Tom,  that  is,  if  you 
spare  a  minute  for  your  own  father.'' 

**  Of  course  I  can,"  replied  I,  taking  my  seat  by  him. 

"Why,  you  see,  boy,"  said  my  father,  "I  have  but 
little  of  your  company ;  and  I  feel  it,  Tom,  I  do 
indeed.  I'm  not  jealous,  and  I  know  that  Peter  Andcr- 
son  has  done  more  for  you  than  ever  I  could,  for  I've 
ao  laming  to  signify ;  but  still,  Tom,  I  am  your  father, 
and  I  don't  think  Peter,  although  ho  may  be  proud  of 
joar  taming  out  so  well,  can  feel  exactly  for  yon  what 
ft  ftiher  does.  I'm  proud  enough  of  you.  Heaven 
knows ;  and  it  does  hurt  mo  a  little  when  I  find  that, 
Srbfinever  yon  come  here,  it  is  for  Peter  Anderson,  and 
it  makes  me  wish  sometimes  that  I  hud  been  Peter 
Anderson  instead  of  your  father." 

•Indeed,  father,"  replied  I,  "  I  hope  you  don't  think 
ihat  I  like  Anderson  better  than  I  do  you;  but  you 
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recollect  tliat  I  have  been  accustomed  all  my  life  to 
take  his  advice." 

**I  know  it,  boy,  I  know  it.  I  was  eetring  my 
country,  and  doing  my  duty  on  board  of  a  king*8  skip, 
and  you  were  left  here,  and  therefore  lucky  it  was  that 
you  fell  in  with  old  Peter ;  but,  Tom,  I  could  not  be  in 
two  places  at  the  same  time,  and  if  I  did  not  do  mj 
duty  as  a  father  towards  you,  at  all  events  1  was  doing 
my  duty  to  my  coimtry." 

"  To  be  sm^e  you  were,  and  it  was  of  more  import- 
ance than  looking  after  a  brat  like  me,"  replied  I, 
soothingly ;  for  I  really  never  had  the  idea  that  my 
father  could  have  showed  so  much  feeling. 

"  Why,  Tom,  I  can't  say  that  I  thought  so  ;  for  the 
fact  is,  I  didn't  think  about  it ;  indeed,  I  thought  about 
nothing.  Sailors  afloat  have  little  time  to  think :  they 
can't  think  when  it's  their  watch  on  deck,  for  they  are 
too  busy ;  nor  at  their  watch  below,  for  they're  too 
tired ;  nor  at  meal  times,  for  they  must  look  after  their 
share  of  the  victuals ;  indeed,  there  is  not  any  time  to 
think  on  board  ship,  and  that's  a  fact.  But,  Tom, 
since  I've  been  laid  up  hero  I  have  thought  a  good 
deal ;  all  is  calm  and  quiet,  and  ono  day  passes  just 
like  the  other,  and  no  fear  of  interruption  when  one 
don't  wish  it;  and  1  have  thought  a  good  deaL  At 
flrst  I  thought  it  a  hard  case  to  be  shoved  on  the  shelf 
at  my  age;  but  I  don't  think  so  now;  Fm  quite 
satisfied." 

"  I'm  glad  to  hear  you  say  so,  father." 

"  Yes,  Tom ;  and  then,  you  see,  when  I  was  afloat,  I 
didn't  think  any  good  of  your  mother,  and  I  was  glad 
to  keep  out  of  her  way ;  and  then  I  didn't  care  about 
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my  children,  for  I  didn't  know  them;  but  now  IVo 
other  thoughts,  Tom.  I  don't  think  your  mother  sd 
bad,  after  all:  to  bo  sure,  sho  looks  down  upon  mo 
*canse  I'm  not  genteel ;  but  I  suppose  I  ar'n't,  and  sho 
has  been  used  to  tho  company  of  gentlefolks ;  besides, 
she  works  hard,  and  now  that  I  don't  annoy  her  by 
getting  tipsy,  as  I  used  to  do,  at  all  events  she's  civil ; 
and  then  I  never  knew  what  it  was  to  have  children 
until  I  came  here,  and  found  Virginia  and  you ;  and 
I'm  proud  of  you  both,  and  love  you  both  better  than 
a,nything  on  earth ;  and,  although  I  may  not  be  so  well 
brought  up  or  so  well  taught  as  you  both  are,  still, 
Tom,  I  'm  your  father,  and  all  1  can  say  is,  I  wish  for 
your  sakcs  I  was  better  than  I  am." 

**  Don't  say  so,  father ;  you  know  that  Virginia  and 
I  are  both  as  fond  of  you  as  you  are  of  us." 

"  Well,  mayhap  you  aro ;  I  don't  say  no :  you  aro 
both  good  children,  and  at  all  events  would  try  to  like 
me;  but  still  I  do  feel  that  you  can't  look  up  to  mo 
exactly ;  but  that's  my  misfortune,  Tom,  more  than  my 
fault.  I  haven't  larning  like  Anderson,  or  gentility 
liko  your  motlier :  I've  only  a  true  heart  to  offer  to  you. 
You  see,  Tom,  I've  said  all  this  because  you  are 
always  after  Anderson :  not  but  that  I  like  Anderson, 
for  he's  a  good  man,  and  has  been  of  sarvice  to  me, 
and  I  don't  think  he  would  ever  say  anything  to  you 
that  would  make  you  think  loss  of  me." 

"  No,  indeed,  father ;  on  the  contrary,  I  once  asked 
him  his  opinion  about  you,  and  he  spoke  most  highly 
of  you  ;  and  whenever  I  go  to  him  for  advice,  ho 
always  sends  mo  to  you  to  approve  of  what  he  has 
said." 
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"Well,  he  is  a  good  man,  and  Pm  very  sony  to 
have  any  feeling  of  envy  in  rac,  that's  the  truth ;  but 
still  a  father  must  have  a  father  s  feelings.  Don't  let 
us  say  anything  more  about  it,  Tom;  only  try  next 
time,  when  you  want  advice,  whether  I  can't  give  it 
You  can  always  go  to  Peter  afterwards,  and  see 
whether  I'm  right  or  wrong." 

"  I  will  indeed,  my  dear  father,  now  I  know  that  you 
wish  it." 

I  never  felt  so  warm  towards  my  father  as  after  this 
conversation ;  there  was  so  much  affection  towards  me, 
and  yet  so  much  humility  shown  by  him,  as  respected 
himself,  that  I  was  quite  touched  with  it,  and  I  began 
to  think  that  he  really  had  had  occasion  to  complain, 
and  that  I  had  not  treated  him  with  that  respect  which 
he  deserved. 

"  Now,  Tom,  I've  something  to  say  to  you.  When 
Anderson,  Bramble,  and  I  were  taking  a  pipe  together 
last  night.  Bramble  said  that  ho  had  a  letter  from  the 
captain  of  the  Indiaman,  offering  you  a  berth  on  board 
as  guinea-pig,  or  midshipman.  He  said  that  he  had 
not  shown  it  to  you  as  yet,  because  it  was  of  no  use,  as 
ho  was  sure  you  would  not  accept  it.  Well,  Anderson 
and  I  said  that  at  least  you  ought  to  know  it,  and  have 
the  refusal ;  and  your  mother  pricked  up  her  ears  and 
said  that  it  was  much  more  genteel  than  being  a  pilot ; 
so  I  now  put  the  question  to  you." 

"Thank  you,  father;  but  Bramble  was  right  I 
shall  not  accept  of  it,  although  I  am  much  obliged  to 
the  captain." 

Here  my  father  stopped  me.  **  First,  Tom,"  said  be. 
*^  we  must  overhaul  the  pros  and  cons,  as  people  call 
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thorn.  Old  Anderson  weighed  tliein  very  closely,  and 
now  you  shall  hear  them."  Hero  my  father  com- 
menced a  long  story,  with  which  I  shall  not  tire  tho 
reader,  as  to  t]ie  prospects  on  either  side  ;  but  as  soon 
as  he  had  finished,  I  replied, 

"That  all  he  said  was  very  true;  but  that  I  had 
made  up  my  mind  that,  if  ever  I  were  regularly  to 
serve,  it  should  be  in  a  man-of-war,  not  in  a  merchant 
vessel;  that  it  was  certainly  possible  that  I  might, 
after  serving  many  years,  become  a  captain  of  an  India- 
man,  which  was  a  high  position,  but  I  prcfcn'od  being 
a  pilot,  and  more  my  own  master ;  that  if  there  were  no 
other  objections,  that  of  being  absent  for  three  years  at 
a  time  from  him  and  Virginia  would  be  more  than  suf- 
ficient ;  and  that  I  was  very  happy  where  I  was,  as 
Bramble  and  little  Bessy  wore  almost  equal  to  another 
father  and  another  sister.  A  rolling  stone  gathers  no 
moss,  they  say,  father.  I  have  entered  into  the  pilot 
service,  and  in  that  I  hope  to  remain." 

"  Well,  you're  right,  Tom ;  Bramble  said  you  would 
decide  so.  There's  nothing  like  being  contented  with 
what  wo  ore  and  what  we  have  got." 

"  I  might  probably  become  a  richer  man  if  I  were  to 
bo  a  captain  of  an  Indiaman,"  observed  I ;  "  but  Tm 
sure  if  ever  I'm  able  to  buy  a  little  farm,  as  Bramble  is 
now  able  to  do,  I  shall  think  myself  quite  rich  enough." 

"  You  see,  Tom,  it  all  depends  upon  what  people's 
ideas  are.  One  man  thinks  himself  rich  with  what 
another  would  think  that  he  was  a  beggar,  ^ow  I 
dare  say  old  Nanny  thinks  that  shop  of  old  iron  and 
mbbish  that  she  has  got  together  the  finest  shop  in  all 
Greenwich." 
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"  I  believe  she  does,  and  the  prettiest,"  replied  I, 
laughing. 

"  Well  now,  Tom,  an  odd  thing  happened  the  other 
day  while  you  were  away,  just  to  prove  how  true  that 
is.     You  may  recollect  a  little  old  man  in  our  ward, 
Phil  Nobbs  they  called  him,  who  walked  with  his  chiD 
half  a  yard  before  him.     Well,  he  took  to  the  sick  ward 
and  died,  since  you  have  been  gone.     I  went  to  see  him 
of  course,  and  he  was  always  talking  about  his  pro- 
perty ;  and  none  of  us  knew  where  it  was,  but  we  sup- 
posed that  he  had  it  somewhere.     One  day,  as  I  was 
sitting  by  his  bed,  he  says,  'Saimders,  the   doctor's 
coming  round,  just  tell  him  I  want  to  make  my  will, 
for  I  feel  as  if  I  were  slipping  my  wind.'     Well,  the 
doctor  and  the  chaplain  both  came  to  his  bedside  with 
the  paper,  and  Nobbs  raised  himself  on  his  elbow,  and 
said,  *  Are  you  ready,  sir?     Well,  then,  I'll  make  short 
work  of  it.     This  is  my  last  will  and  testament :    first, 
I  wish  a  white  pall  over  me  when  I'm  buried,  and  that 
expense  must  be  deducted;   after  which  I  bequeath 
to   my  nephews  and   nieces,   James  Strong,   Walter 
Stj'ong,  Ellen  Strong,  Mary  Williams,  the  one  married, 
Poter  Strong,  all  of  Rotherhithe,  and  to  Thomas  Day, 
Henry  Day,  and  Nicholas  Day,  of  Elthara,  the  whole 
of  my  money  and  personal  effects,  share  and  share  alike, 
equally  divided  among  them  all.     There,  sir,  that  will 
do.     I  can't  write,  but  I'll  put  my  cross  to  it.'      Well, 
the  old  fellow  died  that  night,  and  notice  of  his  will 
was  sent  to  his  nephews  and  nieces,  who  all  came  on  tho 
day  of  his  burial  dressed  in   their  best,  for  tliey  wero 
all  mechanics  and  labourers,  poor  people,  to  whom,  I 
suppose,  a  legacy  was  a  great  object.     The  cbaplain 
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Lad  asked  Nobbs  where  his  money  was,  and  ho  replied 

that  it  was  in  the  hands  of  Lieutenant ,  who  knew 

all  about  his  affairs.  After  the  funeral,  they  all  went 
in  a  body  to  the  lieutenant,  who  stated  that  he  had  ten 
shillings  belonging  to  Nobbs,  out  of  which  seven 
shillings  were  to  be  deducted  for  the  white  pall ;  and 
that,  as  for  his  other  effects,  they  must  be  in  his  cabin, 
as  ho  never  heard  of  his  having  anything  but  what  was 
there.  So  we  went  to  his  cabin,  and  there  wo  found 
^Ye  or  six  penny  prints  against  the  wall,  two  pair  of 
old  canvas  trousers,  and  an  old  hat,  six  cups  and 
saucers,  cracked  and  mended ;  and  this  was  all  his  j)ro- 
pcrty,  altogether  not  worth  (with  tho  three  shillings) 
more  than  seven  or  eight  at  tho  outside,  if  so  much. 
Yon  may  guess  the  disappointment  of  his  nephews  and 
nieces,  who  had  lost  a  good  day's  work,  and  come  so  far 
for  nothing ;  and  I  must  say  they  were  not  very  duti- 
ful in  their  remarks  upon  their  old  uncle  as  they  walked 
offl  Now  you  see,  Tom,  this  old  fellow  had  been  in 
the  Hospital  for  more  than  twenty  years,  and  had  been 
able  to  save  no  more  than  what  he  had  out  of  his 
shilling  per  week,  and  in  his  eyes  this  small  property 
was  very  large,  for  it  was  the  saving  of  twenty  years. 
He  thought  so,  poor  fellow,  because  he  probably  had 
never  saved  so  many  shillings  in  his  life.  There  was 
no  joking  about  it,  I  can  assure  you." 

"  Well,  father,  I  hope  I  may  be  able  to  save  more 
than  seven  shillings  before  I  die,  but  no  one  knows. 
I  have  made  my  decision  as  I  think  for  the  best,  and 
wo  must  leave  the  rest  to  Providence.  Wo  never  know 
whether  we  do  right  or  wrong." 

"  Never*  Jack ;   things  which  promise  well  turn  out 
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bad,  and  things  which  look  very  bad  often  turn  ont  jofll 
as  wclL  I  recollect  an  instance  which  was  told  me^ 
which  ril  give  you  as  a  proof  that  we  never  know  what 
is  best  for  us  in  this  world.  A  man  may  plan,  and 
scheme,  and  think,  in  his  blindness,  that  ho  has  ar- 
ranged everything  so  nicely  that  nothing  can  fail,  and 
down  he  lies  on  his  bed,  and  goes  to  sleep  quite  satis- 
£cd  that  affairs  must  turn  out  well  as  ho  has  ordered 
them,  forgetting  that  Providence  disposes  as  it  thinks 
fit.  There  was  a  gentleman  by  birth,  of  the  name  of 
Seton,  who  lived  at  Greenock;  he  was  very  poor,  and, 
although  he  had  high  friends  and  relations  well  to  do, 
he  was  too  proud  to  ask  for  assistance.  His  wife  was 
equally  proud ;  and  at  last  one  day  ho  died,  leaving 
her  with  hardly  a  penny,  and  two  fino  boys,  of  the 
names  of  Archibald  and  Andrew.  Well,  the  widow 
struggled  on ;  how  she  lived  no  one  knew,  but  she  fed 
the  boys  and  herself,  and  was  just  as  stately  as  ever. 
Her  relations  did  offer  to  educate  the  boys,  and  send 
them  to  sea,  but  she  refused  all  assistance.  There  was 
a  foundation  or  chartered  school  at  Greenock,  to  which 
she  was  entitled  to  send  her  children  to  be  educated 
without  expense,  and  to  that  school  they  went.  I  don't 
know  why,  but  they  say  the  master  had  had  a  quarre] 
witli  their  father  when  he  was  alive,  and  tho  master  had 
not  forgotten  it  now  he  was  dead,  and  in  consequence 
he  was  very  severe  upon  these  two  boys,  and  used  to 
beat  them  without  mercy;  at  all  events  it  did  them 
good,  for  they  learnt  faster  than  any  of  tho  others  who 
were  at  all  favom'cd,  and  they  soon  proved  the  best  boys 
in  the  school.  Well,  time  ran  on,  till  Archibald  was 
thirteen,  and  Andrew  twelve  years  old ;  and,  being  yery 
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tired  of  school,  they  asked  their  mother  what  profession 
they  were  to  bo  of,  and  she  answered,  *  Anything  except 
going  to  sea,  for  thore  you  will  never  get  on.*  But 
times  became  harder  with  the  widow;  she  had  not 
enough  to  give  tho  boys  to  eat,  and  they  complained 
bitterly ;  but  it  was  of  no  use,  so  they  got  on  how  they 
could,  until,  one  day,  Archy  says  to  Andi*ew,  *  Why, 
brother,  we  have  nothing  but  ferrule  for  breakfast, 
dinner,  and  supper,  and  I  see  little  chance  of  our 
getting  auything  more.  Mother,  poor  soul  I  has  not 
enough  for  herself  to  eat,  and  she  very  often  gives  us 
her  dinner,  and  goes  without.  I  can't  stand  it  any 
longer ;  what  shall  wo  do,  shall  wo  seek  our  fortunes  ?* 
*  Yes,*  says  Andrew,  '  and  when  we  are  gone,  mother 
will  have  enough  for  herself.* 

"  *  Well,  they  say  auything  is  better  than  going  to 
sea,  but  I  don't  know  how  we  can  do  anything  else.* 

" '  Well,  Archy,  going  to  sea  may  be  tho  worst  of  all, 
but  it's  better  than  taking  tho  victuals  out  of  ^loor 
xnother*s  mouth.' 

"  *  That's  very  true ;  so  we'll  bo  off,  Andrew.' 

"  They  walked  down  to  tho  pier,  and  then  they  foil 
in  with  the  captain  of  a  vessel  going  foreign,  and  they 
asked  him  whether  ho  wanted  any  boys  on  board. 

"  <  Why,*  says  he,  *  I  wouldn't  care,  but  you've  never 
been  to  sea  before.' 

" '  No,'  said  Archy ;  '  but  thoro  must  bo  a  beginning 
to  everything.' 

" '  Well,*  said  the  captain,  *  I  suppose  you've  run 
away  from  your  friends,  and,  as  I  can't  get  apprentices 
now,  I'll  tell  you  what  I'll  do.  I'll  take  you  on  board, 
and  as  soon  as  wc  get  round  to  another  port  in  tho 
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Clianncl,  I'll  biiiil  you  as  apprentices  for  three  years. 
Will  you  agree  to  that  r' 

*'  The  boys  said  ^  yes/  and  the  captain  told  them  that 
he  should  sail  the  next  moruiug  about  daylight,  and 
that  they  must  be  do\Yn  at  the  pier  by  that  time;  su 
they  went  back  again  to  theii-  mother,  and  said  nothing 
about  what  had  passed.  There  was  no  supper  that 
night,  which  confirmed  them  in  their  resolution ;  they 
kissed  their  motlier,  and  went  up  to  bed,  packed  up  all 
their  clothes,  and  before  she  was  down  stairs  the  next 
morning  they  were  on  board  of  the  vessel. 

"  Well,  they  were  duly  apprenticed  when  the  ship 
arrived  at  Weymouth,  and  then  off  they  went.  The 
other  men  on  board  were,  as  usual,  very  much  afraid  of 
being  pressed,  and  every  plan  was  hit  upon  for  stowing 
away  when  they  were  boarded  by  a  man-of-war.  Well, 
time  2)assed,  and  after  many  voyages  they  had  both 
nearly  served  their  time ;  they  were  tall,  stout  young 
men,  and  looked  older  than  they  really  were.  At  last, 
one  day,  when  off  the  Western  Isles,  they  were  boarded 
by  a  frigate,  and  the  officer  who  came  in  the  boat  asked 
Archy  what  he  was,  and  he  replied  he  w^as  an  apprentice 

"  *  You  an  apprentice  T  cried  he,  *  that  won't  do.* 

"  *  But  hero  are  the  indentures.* 

"*  All  forged,'  cried  the  officer;  *just  get  into  the 
boat,  my  lad.'  (You  see  that's  a  very  common  trick  of 
officers ;  if  a  boy's  grown  up  and  fit  for  service,  the/ 
don't  care  about  indentures.)  '  Well,  Archy  found  it 
was  of  no  use ;  so  ho  gets  his  kit  and  steps  into  the 
boat,  shaking  hands  with  Andrew,  who  was  shedding 
teai'S  at  the  thoughts  of  parting  with  his  brother. 

"*It'8  no  use  crying,  Andrew,'  says  he;  'I  might 
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e  been  socond  mate  in  three  taiontbs,  as  the  captain 
mided  mo,  when  my  time  was  up,  and  then  I  should 
e  been  protected,  and  might  have  risen  from  mate 
captain ;  but  now  it's  all  over  with  me.  May  yon 
e  better  luck,  and  I  hope  the  captain  will  give  yon 
berth  instead  of  me.*  Well,  away  went  Archy  on 
rd  of  the  man-of-war,  looking  very  gloomy  as  you 
f  suppose.     When  he  went  aft  on  the  quarter-deck, 

captain  asked  him  his  name,  and  where  he  came 
n. 

'  *■  Ah !'  said  the  captain,  '  and  who  are  your 
nds?'  So  Archy  told  him  that  he  had  only  his 
bher  left.  The  captain  asked  him  a  good  many 
re  questions  as  to  whether  he  had  been  educated  or 
,  and  what  he  knew ;    and  then  rated  him  A.B.,  and 

him  into  the  main  top.  Well,  Archy  remained 
re  for  about  six  months,  and  found  that  a  man-of- 
*  was  not  so  bad  a  place  after  all ;  and  ho  was  well 
ited  by  the  captain  and  officers,  the  more  so  as  he 
I  a  good  scholar.  After  the  cruise  was  over,  the 
;ate  ran  into  the  Channel,  and  anchored  in  Portland 
ids,  where  there  were  a  great  many  vessels  wind- 
ind.  As  usual,  they  sent  round  to  press  the  men. 
w  Archy  was  one  of  those  sent  in  the  boats,  and  by 
I  time,  being  a  man-of-war's  man  all  over,  he  was 
',  as  eager  to  get  tho  men  as  the  others  were.  They 
ided  sevend  vessels,  and  got  some  men ;  about  dark 
y  boarded  one  which  laid  well  in  the  ofiiug.  The 
tain  was  not  on  board,  and  the  men  were  turned  np^ 

they  were  very  few,  and  all  protected.  Now 
;hy,  who  was  up  to  the  hiding-places  on  board  a 
.'chant    vessel,  goes  down    with  his  cutlassi  and 
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orawls  about  in  the  dark,  tintil  at  last  he  gels  hold  of  ft 
man  by  the  heels.  'Come  ont,  yoa  thie^'  crifis  he, 
'  come  out  directly,  or  111  give  you  an  inch  of  my 
cutlass ;'  so  the  man,  finding  thai  he  conld  not  help 
himself,  backs  out,  stern  foremost.  Archy  coUaa  him, 
and  takes  him  on  deck,  when  who  should  it  proTe  to  bo 
but  his  own  brother  Andrew ! 

" '  Oh,  Archy,  Archy !  I  didn't  think  this  of  yt».' 
"  '  Well,  Andrew,  I  didn't  know  it  was  you,  brt 
there's  no  help  for  it ;  you  must  come  and  serTO  in  the 
main  top  along  with  mo,  and  give  up  all  chance  of 
being  a  mate  or  captain  of  a  merchant  vessel.  We'if 
in  bad  luck,  that's  clear ;  but  it  can't  bo  helped.' 
There  was  a  good  laugh  on  board  of  the  man-of-war  ftt 
Archy  pressing  his  own  brother,  and  the  captain  vu 
very  much  amusod.  *  I'm  very  sorry  for  it,'  mA 
Archy. 

*'Now  the  captain  was  short  of  midshipmen,  and, 
being  obliged  to  sail  immediately,  he  determined  to 
put  Archy  on  tho  quarter-deck,  and  so  he  did,  whili 
Andrew  served  in  the  main  top.  But  this  did  not  Uit 
long;  the  captain,  who  liked  Andrew  quite  as  ireQ^ 
and  who  knew  their  family  and  connections,  put 
Andrew  also  on  the  quarter-deck :  and  what  was  ibe 
consequence  ?  Why,  they  are  now  both  post  captain^ 
commanding  fine  frigates ;  so  you  see,  going  on  boiid 
of  a  man-of-war,  which  they  conceived  as  their  nun* 
was  tho  means  of  their  rising  to  rank  and  tiches,  ftf 
they  have  been  very  lucky  in  the  service.  I  hMid 
Captain  Archibald  tell  the  story  himself  one  day,  at  I 
helped  at  dinner  in  the  cabin,  when  I  was  coxswaia 
wiUi  Sir  Hercules." 
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^  Well,  f&thcr,  thaf s  a  good  story  to  the  point ;  bat 
X  do  not  see  that  I  ever  have  any  clianco  of  being  a 
post  captain." 

^'Don^t  seem  mncb  like  it,  certainly;  but  yon'ye  a 
good  chance  of  being  a  pilot." 

"  Yes,  that  I  certainly  have  ;  and  a  pilot  is  always 
respected,  go  on  board  what  ship  ho  may." 

*'  To  be  sore  he  is ;  because  he  is  supposed  to  have 
more  knowledge  than  any  one  on  board." 

"'  Then  I  am  contented,  father,  with  the  prospect  of 
being  respectable ;  so  there's  an  end  of  that  business, 
except  that  I  must  write  and  thank  the  captain  for  his 
kindness." 

^  Just  so,  Tom ;  do  you  dine  ^vith  me  ?" 

^Ko,  father.  I  promised  to  meet  Bramble  at  the 
Jolly  Sailors.     We  are  going  up  to  Mr.  Wilson's." 

''Ay,  about  the  farm  he  wants  to  buy.  Well,  the 
clock  is  striking,  so  good-bye  till  this  evening." 

I  most  explain  to  the  reader  that  Mr.  Wilson,  having 
lieaid  of  Bramble's  intention  to  purchase  the  farm, 
"very  kindly  interfered.  He  had  a  son  who  was  a  soli- 
eitoT  at  Dover,  and  he  recommended  Bramble  not  to 
«ppear  personally,  but  let  his  son  manage  the  affair  for 
Jijin,  which  he  promised  should  be  done  without  ex- 
The  next  morning  Bramble  and  I  took  our 
and  quitted  Greenwich,  taking  the  coach  to 
Dover ;  for  Bramble,  having  a  good  deal  of  money  in 
^10  pocket)  thought  it  better  to  do  so  than  to  wait  till 
^»  eodild  take  a  ship  down  the  river.  On  our  arrival 
tt  SoTer,  we  called  upon  Mr.  Wilson's  son,  who  had 
idreadj  made  inquiries,  and  eventually  obtained  the 
for  Bramble  for  two  hundred  pounds  less  than  he 
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expected  to  give  for  it,  and,  very  handsomeljy  <»ily 
charged  Lim  for  the  stamps  of  the  oonvejonce.  When 
we  arrived  at  Deal,  we  found  Mrs.  Maddox  quite  n- 
covered,  and  sitting  with  little  Bessj  in  the  parlour 
below.  After  Mrs.  Maddox  and  Bessy  went  apstaiis 
to  bed.  Bramble  said  to  me,  as  he  knocked  the  ashes 
out  of  his  pipe, — 

'*  Tom,  I've  got  this  farm  for  Bessy  for  two  hundred 
pounds  less  than  I  expected  to  give  for  it ;  now,  Ffe 
been  thinking  about  this  two  hundred  pounds,  which  I 
consider,  in  a  manner,  as  her  property ;  and  what  d'je 
think  I  mean  to  do  with  it? — I'll  tell  you — ^111  gite 
her  education  as  well  as  money.  This  sum  will  ke^ 
her  at  a  good  school  for  a  matter  of  four  years,  and 
I*ve  made  up  my  mind  that  she  shall  go.  I  don't  hbB 
to  part  with  her,  that's  certain  ;  but  it's  for  her  good— 
BO  all's  right — don't  you  think  so  T 

"  I  do  indeed,  father,"  replied  I.  "  I  shall  miss  her 
as  much  as  you  do ;  but,  as  you  say,  it's  all  right ;  aal 
I'm  very  glad  that  you  have  so  decided." 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 

IN  WHICH  THEBE  IS  A  HOP,  SKIP,  AND  A  JUMP. 

Life  has  often,  and  with  great  truth,  been  compared  to 
a  river.  In  infancy  a  little  rill,  gradually  incroawH 
to  the  pure  and  limpid  brook,  which  winds  throng^ 
flowery  meads,  **  giving  a  gentle  kiss  to  OTery  ridge  it 
overtaketh  in  its  pilgrimage."  Next  it  increasea  in  its 
volume  and  its  power,  now  rushing  rapidly,  nowmoTinf 
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ng  in  deep  and  tranquil  water,  imtil  it  swells  into  a 
d  stream,  coursing  its  waj  over  the  shallows,  dashing 
ough  the  impeding  rocks,  descending  in  rapids  swift 
thought,  or  pouring  its  boiling  water  over  the  cataract, 
d  thus  does  it  vary  its  velocitj,  its  appearance,  and 
course,  until  it  swells  into  a  broad  expanse,  gradually 
)cking  its  career  as  it  approaches,  and  at  last  mingles 
;h  the  Ocean  of  Eternity.  I  have  been  led  into  this 
Qowhat  trite  metaphor  to  ac<x}unt  to  the  reader  for 
)  contents  of  this  chapter.  As  in  the  river,  after 
nj  miles  of  chequered  and  boisterous  career,  you  will 
i  that  its  waters  will  for  some  time  flow  in  a  smooth 
i  tranquil  course  as  almost  to  render  you  unconscious 
the  never-ceasing  stream;  so,  in  the  life  of  man, 
er  an  eventful  and  adventurous  career,  it  will  be 
ind  that  for  a  time  he  is  permitted  to  glide  gently 
1  quietly  along,  as  if  a  respite  were  given  to  his 
tlings  preparatory  to  fresh  scenes  of  excitement, 
ch  was  the  case  with  me  for  some  time.  I  had  now 
m  under  Bramble's  tuition  for  more  than  a  year  and 
lalf,  and  was  consequently  between  fifteen  and  sixteen 
irs  old.  The  years  from  1800  to  the  end  of  1804 
re  of  this  description  in  my  stream  of  life,  unmarked 
any  peculiar  or  stirring  events  worthy  of  occupying 
)  attention  of  my  readers.  It  is  therefore  my  inten. 
n,  in  this  chapter,  to  play  the  part  of  the  chorus  in 
t  old  plays,  and  sum  up  the  events  in  a  few  words,  so 
not  to  break  the  chain  of  history,  at  the  same  timo 
kt  I  shall  prepare  my  readers  for  what  subsequently 
»k  place. 

[  will  first  speak  of  myself.    Up  to  the  age  of  nino- 
n  I  continued  my  career  under  tho  care  of  Bramble ; 
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we  seldom  lemaiiiod  long  on  shore,  for  neither  BramMt 
nor  I  found  homo  so  agreeable  since  little  Bessy  hid 
boon  sent  to  school,  and  Mrs.  Maddox,  assisted  by  a 
little  girl,  had  charge  of  the  house ;  indeed,  Bramtid 
appeared  resolved  to  make  all  the  money  be  could,  that 
he  might  the  sooner  bo  able  to  give  up  bis  professiiBL 
Mrs.  Maddox  I  have  spoken  little  of,  becanse  I  had  seen 
but  little  of  her :  now  that  she  was  down  stairs,  I  will 
not  say  I  saw,  but  i  certainly  heard  too  much  of  her, 
for  she  noYcr  ceased  talking ;  not  that  she  talked  loud 
or  screamed  out :  on  the  contrary,  sho  was  of  a  nuld, 
amiable  temper,  but  could  not  hold  her  tongue.  If  sho 
could  not  find  any  one  to  talk  to,  she  would  talk  to  anj 
thing  ;  if  she  was  making  the  fire,  she  would  apostro- 
phise the  sticks  for  not  burning  properly.  I  watched 
her  one  morning  as  she  was  kneeling  down  before  the 
grate : — 

**  Now,  stick,  you  must  go  in,"  said  sho  ;  "  it's  x» 
use  your  resisting,  and,  what's  more,  you  must  harn^ 
and  bum  quickly  too,  d*ye  hear,  or  the  kettle  wm't 
boil  in  time  for  brcakfiist.  Bo  quick,  you  little  fellov 
— bum  away  and  light  the  others,  there's  a  good  boy." 
Here  she  knocked  down  the  tongs.  '^  Tongs,  be  qoki, 
how  dare  you  make  that  noise  ?"  Then,  as  she  replaced 
them, "  Stand  up,  sir,  in  your  place  until  you  are  wanted. 
Now,  poker,  your  turn's  coming,  we  must  have  a  stir 
directly.  Bless  me,  smoke,  what's  the  matter  with  jos 
nftw?  can't  you  go  up  the  chimney?  Yon  can't  pre- 
tend to  say  the  ^vind  blows  you  down  this  fine  momiog 
so  none  of  your  vagaries.  Now,  fender,  it's  your  tnm 
— stand  still  till  I  give  you  a  bit  of  a  rub.  Thero. 
now  you're  all  right.      Table,  you  want  jowt  hco 
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TTMshed — fOQT  nukster  has  Bpilt  his  grog  last  night — 
tbero  now,  you  look  us  hftndsomo  as  evor.  Well,  old 
chair,  how  are  you  this  momiug?  You're  older  than  I 
am,  I  reckon,  and  yet  you're  Htuuter  on  yuur  logs. 
Why,  candle,  are  you  burning  all  tine  while?  Why 
didn't  you  tell  me? — I  would  have  put  you  out  long 
ago.  Como  now,  don't  be  making  a.  smell  here — send 
it  up  the  chimney." 

Thna  would  she  talk  to  everything.  Wo  only  had 
two  animals  in  the  house — a  cat  and  a  canary  bird  :  of 
couj-so  they  were  not  nc^leoted;  hut,  somehow  or 
another,  the  cat  appeared  to  get  tired  of  it,  fur  it  would 
rise,  and  very  gently  walk  into  the  hack  kitchen ;  and 
as  for  the  itnary  bird,  like  all  other  canary  birds,  as 
soon  as  ho  was  talked  to,  ho  would  begin  to  sing,  and 
that  so  loud,  that  Mrs,  Hoddoz  was  beaten  out  of  the 
field.  Bramble  buro  nith  her  very  well ;  but,  at  the 
Baiue  time,  ho  did  iiot  like  it:  he  once  said  to  me, 
"  Well,  if  Bossy  wcro  at  Deal,  T  think  I  would  take  a 
short  spell  now ;  but  as  for  that  poor  good  old  sonl, 
whose  tongue  is  hung  on  the  middlo,and  worluj  at  both 
ends,  she  docs  tiro  one,  and  that'e  tlie  tntth."  But  she 
really  woij  a  good-natured,  kind  creature,  ready  to 
oblige  in  everything ;  and  I  believe  that  Kho  thought 
tliat  sho  was  amusing  you,  when  she  talked  on  in  this 
■way.  TJnfortuufttely  sho  had  no  anecdote,  for  kIjo  hod 
a  very  bad  memory,  and  therefore  there  was  nothing  to 
be  gained  from  her.  By  way  of  amusing  mc,  she  uiied 
to  My,  "Now,  Tom,  sit  dov™  here,  and  I'll  tell  you  all 
about  my  bad  leg."  And  then  she  would  commonco 
with  the  first  symptoms,  the  degrees  of  pain,  the  various 
plaBters,  bandages,  and    poultices,   which    had   been 
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applied,  and  what  the  doctor  had  said  this  day  and 
that  day.  I  boro  this  very  patiently  for  fonr  or  fife 
times ;  but  at  last,  after  several  days  of  increasiog 
impatience  (somewhere  about  the  fifteenth  time,  I 
believe),  I  could  stand  it  no  more,  so  I  jumped  off  my 
chair,  and  ran  away,  just  as  she  commenced  the  interert" 
iug  detail. 

''  Mrs.  Maddox,'*  said  I,  "  I  cannot  bear  to  hear  of 
your  sufiferiugs ;  pray  never  mention  them  again." 

*'  What  a  kindhcarted  creature  you  are  !"  said  she. 
"Well,  I  won't,  then.  It's  not  many  who  haversack 
pity  in  them.  Cotton,  where  have  you  got  to — always 
running  away  ?  One  would  think  you  don't  like  to  be 
knitted.  Now,  cotton,  don't  be  foolish;  where  have 
you  hid  yourself '?  You  make  othcra  as  bad  as  yonraelf. 
Scissors,  have  you  got  away  now ; — there  now,  sit  on 
my  lap,  and  bo  quiet." 

However,  if  Mrs.  Miuldox  got  back  cotton  and  scisson, 
she  did  not  get  mo  back,  for  I  bolted  out  of  the  front 
door,  and  joined  the  men  who  wore  lolling  against  the 
gunnel  of  a  galley,  hauled  up  on  the  shingle. 

During  the  period  of  which  I  am  speaking,  I  con- 
tinued every  day  to  add  to  my  knowledge  of  my  pro- 
fession, and  eventually  I  was  competent  to  pass  my 
examination  at  the  Trinity  House.  When  I  went  on 
board  a  vessel  with  Bramble,  he  would  often  give  me 
charge  of  her,  never  interfering  with  me  (although  he 
watched  me  carefully),  unless  he  considered  that  it  was 
absolutely  necessary,  which  1  believe  took  place  but 
twice.  He  used  to  tell  the  masters  of  the  vessels  that 
I  was  quite  as  good  a  pilot  as  he  was,  which  certainly 
was  not  quite  correct :  however,  it  was  of  groat  oonfo- 
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quenoe  to  me,  as  it  gave  me  that  confidence  so  necessary 
in  my  profession,  and  in  due  time  I  passed  for  a  riyer 
pilot  at  the  Trinity  House.  Some  alteration  occurred 
at  the  Hospital  during  this  interval.  Anderson  had 
been  promoted  from  boatswain  of  the  ward  to  inspect- 
ing boatswain,  a  place  of  trust,  with  very  comfortable 
emoluments,  his  weekly  allowance  being  increased  to 
fiye  shillings;  and  on  his  promotion  my  father  was 
made  a  boatswain's  mate  of  the  Warriors*  ward.  This 
was  at  first  satisfactory  to  my  mother,  who  was  pleased 
that  my  father  should  wear  lace  upon  his  pensioner's 
coat;  but,  as  she  advanced  in  the  world,  she  did  not 
like  the  idea  of  my  father  being  in  the  Hospital,  nor 
did  she  want  him  to  be  at  her  house — in  fact,  she  could 
haye  done  better  without  him  ;  but  as  that  could  not 
be,  she  made  the  best  of  it  It  must  be  fkcknowledged 
that  my  father's  boisterous  and  rude  manner  had  been 
softening  down  ever  since  he  had  been  in  the  Hospital, 
and  that  he  had  become  a  very  well-behayed,  quiet,  and 
sober  person,  and  was  very  respectable  in  his  appear- 
ance ;  but  I  shall  say  more  about  him  when  I  talk  of 
my  mother  again.  Old  Nanny  went  on  much  as  usual, 
but  on  the  whole  she  improved.  I  used  to  pick  up  for 
her  anything  I  could,  and  put  it  in  a  large  bag  which  I 
occasionally  brought  to  Greenwich ;  and  this  bag,  with 
its  multifarious  contents,  would  give  her  more  pleasure 
than  if  I  had  brought  her  any  single  object  more  valu- 
able. Old  Anderson  used  to  call  upon  her  occasionally, 
but  )ie  did  not  do  her  much  good.  She  appeared  to 
think  of  hardly  anything  but  getting  money.  She  was 
always  glad  to  see  me,  and  I  believe  thought  more  of 
me  than  of  anybody  else  in  the  world,  and  I  seldom 
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failed  to  pay   lier  a  visit  on  tbo  first  day  of  my 
aniyal. 

Dr.  Tadpole  and  his  apprentice  Tom  went  on  pretty 
well  together  until  the  hundredweight  of  liqvonoe 
was  expended,  and  then  there  was  a  fresh  rising  oo  the 
part  of  the  injured  and  oppressed  representative  of  tin 
lower  orders,  which  continued  till  a  fresh  supply  hem 
London  appeased  his  radical  feelings  which  had  been 
called  fbrth,  and  then  the  liquorice  made  everything  go 
on  smoothly  as  before;  but  two  years  afterwards  Tom 
was  out  of  his  time,  and  then  the  doctor  retained  him 
as  his  assistant,  with  a  salary  added  to  his  board,  which 
enabled  Tom  to  be  independent  of  the  shop,  as  fur  as 
liquorice  was  concerned,  and  to  cut  a  very  smart  figure 
among  the  young  men  about  Greenwich ;  for,  on  Tom's 
promotion,  another  boy  was  appointed  to  the  carrying 
out  of  the  medicine  as  well  as  the  drudgery,  and  T<aB 
took  good  care  that  this  lad  should  dean  his  boots  tf 
well  as  the  doctor's,  and  not  make  quite  so  free  with 
the  liquorice  as  he  had  done  himself.  I  found  out  tbo 
that  he  had  cut  Anny  Whistle. 

Mrs.  St  Felix  continued  to  vend  her  tobaooo,  and  1 
never  fedled  seeing  her  on  my  visits  to  Greenwieii. 
She  appeared  to  look  just  as  young  as  she  did  wb^  1 
first  knew  her,  and  every  one  said  that  there  was  bo 
apparent  alteration.  She  was  as  kind  and  as  cheeiM 
as  ever ;  and  I  may  as  well  hero  remark  that  daring 
this  period  a  great  intimacy  had  grown  up  between  ker 
and  my  sister  Virginia,  very  much  to  the  annoyance  of 
my  mother,  who  still  retained  her  feelings  of  iU-will 
against  Mrs.  St.  Felix — why,  1  do  not  know,  except 
that  she  was  so  good-looking  a  person,  and  such  ft 
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flDiYOurite  vriih.  everybody.  But  my  father,  who,  wheu 
be  chose,  would  not  bo  contrudicted,  insisted  upon 
Virginia's  being  on  good  terms  with  Mrs.  St.  Felix, 
and  used  to  take  her  there  himself ;  and  Virginia,  who 
had  never  forgotten  tho  widow's  kindness  to  mo,  was 
extremely  partial  to  her,  and  was  much  more  in  her 
company  than  my  mother  had  any  idea  of,  for  Virginia 
would  not  vex  my  mother  imneccssarily  by  telling  her 
sho  had  been  with  tho  widow,  unless  she  was  directly 
asked. 

It  was  about  four  months  after  my  father  and  I  had 
given  our  money  to  my  mother,  that  I  returned  to 
Greenwich.  A  letter  from  Virginia  had  acquainted  me 
with  the  street  and  the  number  of  the  house  which  my 
mother  had  taken,  and  I  thercforo  walked  from  the 
beach  right  to  it ;  and  I  must  say,  that  when  I  came  to 
the  new  abode  I  was  very  much  surprised  at  its  neat 
and  even  handsome  appearance.  Tho  ground-floor  was 
fitted  up  as  a  shop  with  large  panes  of  glass,  and  inside 
upon  stands  were  arranged  a  variety  of  bonnets  and 
caps,  set  off  with  looking-glass  and  silk  curtains,  in  the 
arrangement  of  which  no  little  tasto  was  displayed. 
Behind  tho  show  goods  was  a  curtain  hanging  on  a 
brass  rod,  drawn  so  as  to  conceal  the  workpeople  who 
were  within.  There  was  a  private  door  as  well  as  a 
shop  door,  and  I  hardly  knew  which  I  was  to  go  in  at : 
however,  as  the  shop  door  required  no  knocking,  I 
went  into  that,  and  found  myself  in  tho  company  of 
eight  young  damsels,  very  busy  at  their  needles,  sitting 
on  each  side  of  a  long  table  covered  with  half-made 
dresses.  I  inquired  of  them  whether  my  mother  was  at 
home,  and  was  answered  by  one,  who  was  apparently 
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ihe  eldest,  that  she  was  down  below  getting  the  break- 
fiEust  ready. 

"  I  suppose,"  continued  she,  "  you  are  Mr.  Tom 
Saunders,  the  pilot  T* 

"  I  suppose  I  am,"  replied  I ;  *'  and  pray  who  are 
you  ?" 

**I  am  Miss  Amelia  Gozlin,  apprentice  to  Mrs. 
Saunders,  milliner, — at  your  service,  sir :  and,  in  oon- 
aequence  of  my  being  so  very  quiet  and  sedate,  I  have 
charge  of  all  these  young  ladies  you  see  with  me." 

Here  the  others  burst  into  a  laugh. 

**They  are  in  very  good  hands.  Miss  Amelia," 
replied  I, ''  and  under  your  care,  and  with  your  example, 
I  have  no  doubt  but  they  will  turn  out  very  usofol 
members  of  society.*' 

"  Thank  you,  sir ;  but  allow  me  to  say  that  I  cannot 
permit  young  men,  especially  such  enchanting  young 
men  as  Mr.  Tom  Saunders,  to  remain  here ;  as,  if  I  do, 
your  amiable  mother  would  give  me  what  is  genteelly 
termed  a  whigging ;  so  if  you  will  be  pleased,  sir,  just 
to  remove  yourseK  from  our  presence,"  continued  she, 
with  a  mock  curtsey, ''  and  not  make  your  appearance 
here  again  until  you  are  certain  your  mother  is  gone 
out,  you  wiU  obHge  us  very  much." 

I  obeyed  the  wishes  of  Miss  Amelia  Grozlin,  who 
certainly  was  a  very  handsome  girl,  with  fine  black 
eyes,  apparently  about  fifteen  years  old.  I  walked 
into  the  passage,  and  found  my  way  down  into  the 
kitchen,  where  my  mother  and  Virginia  were  employed 
as  they  had  told  me  above.  My  mother  received  me 
kindly,  but  said  little,  for  she  appeared  to  bo  fully 
occupied ;  and  Virginia  had  no  time  to  dedicate  to  mc 
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nntil  tHo  breakfast  was  ready,  when  slie  called  the 
apprentices,  and  wo  all  sat  down  together;  Miss 
Amelia  and  her  companions  looking  so  demure,  that, 
if  I  had  not  seen  them  before,  I  should  have  thought 
that  they  could  not  speak. 

After  breakfast  was  over,  Virginia  showed  me  the 
house.  The  first  floor  was  to  let  furnished ;  the  second 
was  occupied  by  my  mother  and  Virginia;  and  the 
attics  were  appropriated  to  the  apprentices.  Every- 
thing  appeared  clean,  neat,  and  well  arranged  ;  and  I 
could  not  imagine  how  my  mother  had  contrived  to  do 
so  much  with  so  little  money ;  but  Virginia  told  me 
that  she  thought  Mr.  Wilson  had  assisted  her. 

When  I  returned,  which  might  have  been  in  six 
months,  I  found  a  great  improyement,  and  every  ap- 
pearance of  my  mother  succeeding  well  in  her  specula- 
tions. She  had  now  a  maid-servant,  and  her  appren- 
tices were  increased  to  twelve,  and  there  was  every 
appearance  of  brisk  and  full  employment  In  1803, 1 
found  that  Virginia,  who  was  then  fourteen  years  old, 
had  left  school.  She  had  told  my  mother  that,  during 
the  last  haK-year,  she  had  only  repeated  over  again 
what  she  had  learnt  the  half-year  before,  and  that  she 
thought  she  could  employ  her  time  better  at  home  and 
assisting  her.  My  mother  was  of  the  same  opinion, 
and  Virginia  now  superintended  the  cutting-out  de- 
partment, and  was  very  useful.  She  said  that  the 
increase  of  business  had  been  very  great,  and  that  my 
mother  could  hardly  execute  the  orders  which  she 
received.  There  were  now  two  servants  in  the  house, 
and  additional  workwomen.  My  mother,  also,  had 
vecy  much  altered  in  appearance :    before,  she  >vas 
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usnallj  clean  and  ncnt ;  now  she  was  well,  if  not 
elegantly  dressed,  and  appeared  much  younger  and 
better-looking.  I  must  do  her  the  justice  to  say,  that 
prosperity  had  not  spoiled  but  improyed  her :  she  was 
more  kind  and  more  cheerful  every  time  that  I  went  to 
see  her ;  and  I  may  aHd  that,  with  the  exception  of  a 
little  necessary  castigation  to  Miss  Amelia  and  her 
companions,  she  never  scolded,  and  was  kind  to  her 
servants.  The  last  year  she  had  been  even  more 
successful,  and  was  now  considered  the  first  milliner 
in  the  town.  I  believed  that  she  deserved  her  re- 
putation, for  she  had  a  great  deal  of  taste  in  dresB; 
and  when  sho  had  gone  up  stairs  to  decorate,  previous 
to  the  hour  of  arrival  of  her  customers,  and  came  down 
in  a  handsome  silk  dress,  and  an  elegant  morning  cap, 
I  would  often  look  at  her  with  surprise,  and  say  to 
myself,  "  Who  would  think  that  this  was  my  mother, 
who  used  to  shove  the  broom  at  me  in  the  little  parlour 
at  Fisher's  Alley  ?" 

The  reader  may  inquire  how  my  father  and  mother 
got  on  after  such  an  alteration  of  her  circumstances. 
I  can  only  reply,  that  they  got  on  better  than  they  did 
before  ;  for  my  mother,  who  did  not  wish  my  fftther't 
company  in  the  house,  pointed  out  to  him,  that,  with 
so  many  young  people  living  with  her,  it  would  be 
very  inconvenient  if  he  came  there  in  the  evenings  to 
smoke  his  pipe ;  and  that  it  would  be  better  if  he  oonld 
smoke  and  drink  his  beer  anywhere  else.  My  fiither 
perceived  the  propriety  of  this,  and  assented  with  a 
good  grace  :  my  mother  was  very  liberal  to  him,  and 
he  was  now  enabled,  when  he  chose,  to  ask  a  companion 
or  two  to  join  him ;   so  that  it  suited  both  partie& 
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,  therefore,  never  came  to  the  house,  except 
Hospital  supper,  when  he  remained  a  few 
to  see  Virginia,  and  then  departed.  On 
le  spent  the  whole  day  there,  and  was  kindly 
but  he  always  loft  in  the  evening  to  smoke 
3lsewhere.  As  for  me,  when  I  did  come,  I 
rs  kindly  received,  and  slept  in  a  spare  bed 
ime  floor  with  my  mother  and  Virginia. 
J  time  was  out,  I  was  too  well  supplied  by 
iver  to  want  anything,  and  afterwards  I  made 
money,  and  seldom  came  home  without 
I  present  both  to  my  mother  and  Virginia, 
thus  given  a  general  outline  of  affidrs,  I  shall 
xt  chapter  enter  more  minutely  into  some 
3,  without  which,  the  detail  of  events  wiU 
Qplete. 


CHAPTER  XXXIII. 


HE  SINE  QUA  NON  OF  ALL  NOVELS  IS,  FOR  THE  FlBfiT 
TIME,    INTBODUCKD. 

st  chapter,  I  have  said  in  few  words  that 
Klwin  had  been  sent  to  school,  and  had  since 
borne.  She  had  been  home  nearly  a  year 
)  period  to  which  I  brought  up  my  history, 
she  no  longer  was  employed  in  any  menial 
e  girl  who  had  been  hired  during  her  absence 
1  retained.  Bessy  now  superintended  the 
,  but  did  nothing  more ;  and  there  was  a 
sgree  of  comfort  and  expenditure  than  had 
)een  the  case.     Whether  this  was  on  Bessy's 
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aoconnt,  or  from  Bossy's  imbibed  ideas,  I  canuot  jnetol 
to  say ;  but  certainly  there  was  a  great  change  in  onr 
style  of  living,  which  Bramble  appeared  to  sanction. 
Mrs.  Maddox  remained  as  a  mere  pensioner,  sitting  by 
the  fire,  and  perhaps  finishing  a  pair  of  stockings  about 
every  five  or  six  weeks,  talking  as  nsnal  at  and  to 
everybody,  and  with  everything.  In  anoth^  pointy 
also,  there  was  a  change  in  Bramble's  house :  it  wai 
much  oftcner  filled  with  company ;  this  was,  I  presume^ 
to  be  ascribed  to  Bessy's  personal  charms,  which  oe^ 
tainly  were  very  great.  She  was  of  a  peculiar  ani 
much  admired  style  of  beauty,  a  description  wbick 
strikes  some  people  at  first  sight,  and  not  othen— 
those  not  perceiving  it  at  first  eventually  admiring  it 
even  more  than  the  others.  She  was  taller  than  iho 
middle  height,  her  person  finely  developed,  yet  not  so 
much  so  as  to  take  away  from  its  grace  :  her  com- 
plexion was  pale  and  clear,  hor  eyes  and  hair  veiy 
dark  ;  there  was  a  coldness  about  her  beauty  when  ii 
repose,  like  statuary  marble ;  but  if  the  least  excited 
or  animated,  the  colour  would  mantle  in  her  cheek: 
her  eyes  would  beam,  till  they  appeared  as  if,  Hke 
bright  planets,  they  could  almost  cast  a  shadow ;  «d1 
dimples,  before  concealed,  would  show  themselfei 
when  she  indulged  in  her  silvery  laugh.  Althon^ 
her  form  was  commanding,  still  she  was  very  feminine: 
there  was  great  attraction  in  her  face,  even  when  in 
repose — she  was  cold,  but  not  chilling. 

I  had  seen  little  of  her  for  three  years,  during  which 
she  had  sprung  up  to  womanhood,  for  she  was  now 
seventeen,  and  appeared  to  be  at  least  eighteen  yetfS 
old.     Before,  when   we    were    living   together,  vro 
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kissed  as  brother  and  sister:  since  wo  had  again 
become  inmates  of  the  same  house,  we  hod  been  £rionds, 
but  nothing  more.  Bessy  certainly  showed  as  great  a 
preference  to  me  as  our  rehitive  sitnations  would 
admit ;  but  still  it  appeared  as  if  the  extreme  intimacy 
of  childhood  had  been  broken  off,  and  that  it  was 
necessary  that  a  renewed  intimacy  under  another  aspect 
should  take  place,  to  restore  us  to  our  former  relations. 
Here  it  was  for  me  to  make  the  first  overtures;  not 
for  her,  as  maidenly  reserre  would  not  permit  it. 
Bramble  seemed  to  be  most  anxious  that  such  should 
be  the  case — indeed,  considered  it  as  a  matter  of 
coarse :  perhaps  Bessy  thought  so  too  in  her  own 
boeom ;  and  the  continual  raillery  of  Bramble  did 
more  harm  than  good,  as  it  appeared  to  warrant  her 
thinking  that  it  ought  to  be  so.  Why  it  was  not  I 
will  now  explain  to  the  reader. 

1  have  already  made  mention  of  Mr.  Wilson,  the 
lawyer,  whose  acquaintance  we  procured  through  Sir 
SEorcnles  and  his  lady.  This  intimacy  had  very  much 
increased ;  and  a  Miss  Janet  Wilson  had  come  homo 
from  a  finishing  seminary  near  town.  Between  this 
yomig  lady  and  my  sister  Virginia  a  certain  degree  of 
iniiiiuicy  had  been  formed,  and  of  course  I  had  seen  a 
^reat  deal  of  her  at  the  times  when  I  was  at  Greenwich. 
8iie  was  a  very  pretty  and  very  diminutive  girl,  bat 
beantif  ally  proportioned,  although  so  very  small ;  indeed 
abe  was  considered  quite  a  mode,  in  figure,  at  least  my 
Hioiher  used  to  say  so,  and  I  never  heard  any  one 
tliflagree  with  her.  Janet  had,  moreover,  large  eyes, 
pencilled  eyebrows,  and  a  dimpled  chin.  Now,  as 
Besqr  was  away  at  the  time  when  I  first  made  her 
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acqimintance,  if  all  these  perfections  were  not  enou^ 
for  me  to  fall  in  love  with,  I  must  have  been  difficnh 
to  please  at  tho  age  of  eighteen,  when  one  is  not  m 
Tery  difficult ;  and  the  consequence  was,  I  was  her 
most  devoted  slave.  Mr.  Wilson  laughed  at  us,  aid 
seemed  either  to  think  that  it  would  end  in  nothing  cr 
that,  if  it  did  end  in  something,  ho  had  no  objeetion. 
Thus  was  I  £xed ;  and  with  Virginia  for  a  confidant 
what  was  to  prevent  the  course  of  true  lovo  mnniqg 
smooth?  Janet  received  all  my  sighs,  all  my  pio- 
testatious,  all  my  oaths,  and  all  my  presents — lai 
many  were  tlie  latter,  although  perhaps  not  equal  t» 
the  former  three.  It  was,  therefore,  not  surpring 
that  Bessy,  who  had  been  out  of  the  way,  had  bea 
forestalled  by  tliis  diamond  edition  of  Nature's  handi- 
work. Such  was  the  state  of  my  heart  at  the  con- 
moncement  of  the  year  18C5. 

I  havo  mentioned  that  my  mother  had  taken  a  house 
in  the  principal  street ;  but  I  must  now  add,  that  is 
the  year  1804  she  found  it  necessary  to  remove  iilo 
one  much  larger,  and  had  therefore  shifted  mote  to  tts 
upper  part  of  the  town.  Instead  of  being  in  a  itnr, 
this  house  was  detached,  with  a  small  garden  in  fta^ 
and  a  good  piece  of  ground  at  the  hauckj  which  lookri 
down  towards  the  river.  The  situation  not  b^ig  0 
CMitral,  did  no  harm  to  my  mother,  as  she  was  so  wbD 
known ;  on  the  contrary,  it  made  her  evesi  moro  ftahioB- 
ahle.  She  now  kept  no  shop,  but  a  show-xoom;  iti 
had  not  only  accommodation  £or  mora  workpeopH 
but  very  handsome  apartments  to  lei.  In  anote 
pcxnt  it  was  advantageous,  whith  was  en  aooomit  ^ 
my  fiither.    At  the  end  of  the  garden  there  wtf  9» 
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octftngiilftr  summer-house,  looking  upon  the  river :  it 
was  a  good-sixed  room,  boarded  floor,  and  moreover  it 
had  a  firefplaee  in  it,  and,  when  shnt  up,  was  very 
warm  and  comfortable.  My  mother  mado  this  house 
over  to  my  fiUher  as  his  own,  to  smoke  and  drink  beer 
in ;  and  my  father  preferred  a  place,  in  which  he  could 
sit  alone  with  his  friends,  to  a  public-house,  especially 
as  the  garden  had  a  gate  at  the  end  of  it,  by  which  ht ' 
eould  admit  himself  whenever  he  pleased.  Here  my 
&ther,  Ben  the  Whaler,  Anderson,  and  others,  would 
ait,  having  a  commanding  view  of  the  Thames  and  the 
vessels  passing  and  repassing ; — in  the  summer  time, 
with  all  the  windows  open,  and  enjoying  the  fresh  air 
and  the  fresh  smoke  from  their  pipes — ^in  winter  time, 
gORoaziding  the  fire  and  telling  their  yams.  It  waa 
an  admirable  arrangement,  and  Virginia  and  I  always 
knew  where  to  find  him. 

I  have  said  but  little  of  my  sister  Virginia.  I  may 
be  eonsidered  partial  to  her — ^perhaps  I  was;  but  to 
me  she  was,  if  not  the  handsomest,  certainly  one  ci 
the  meal  captivating  persons  I  ever  saw :  to  prove  that 
I  tho«c^t  so,  I  can  only  say,  that,  deeply  as  I  was 
amitien  with  Miss  Janet  Wilson,  I  often  thought  that 
I  wished  she  was  a  facsimile  of  my  sister.  Virginia 
waa  now  seventeen  years  old,  slender  and  very  graceful : 
ahe  reminded  me  more  of  an  antelope  in  her  figure 
than  anything  I  can  comparo  her  to ;  her  head  was  bo 
beavli&illy  placed  on  her  shoulders,  that  it  was  the 
firsi  thing  which  attracted  your  notice  when  you  saw 
her.  Her  eyes  were  of  a  deep  hazel,  firinged  by  long 
black  eyelashes^  and  her  arching  and  delicate  eye- 
lirowa  nearly  met ;  her  nose  was  perfectly  straight,  but 
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rather  small;  and  hor  face  ended  in  a  sharp  otbI, 
which  added  to  the  hrilliancy  and  animation  of  her 
countenance :  her  mouth  was  small  and  beantifidlj 
formed,  and  her  little  teeth  like  seed  pearl.  "Enrj 
one  declared  that  she  was  the  handsomest  ereaturs 
that  ever  they  had  seen ;  and  what  every  one  says  most 
be  true.  She  was  so ;  but  she  was  not  always  lively 
— she  was  only  so  at  times  :  she  appeared  to  be  of  s 
serious,  reflective  turn  of  mind,  and  she  read  a  great 
deal ;  but  at  times  she  was  mirth  personified.  To  mj 
mother  she  was  always  dutiful  and  attentive,  and  wis 
very  useful  to  her. 

I  could  not  at  first  imagine  what  made  my  mother 
so  anxious  to  have  lodgers  in  the  house,  as  they  mnst 
have  proved  a  great  nuisance  to  her,  and  her  cir- 
cumstances were  above  such  an  infliction.  I  was  not 
long  before  I  discovered  the  cause  of  this ;  it  WM  no 
other  but  to  make  up  some  good  match  for  my  sister, 
whose  beauty  she  considered  would  effect  her  purpoae. 
Many  were  the  applications  for  her  lodgings,  made  bj 
highly  respectable  gentlemen;  but  when  she  dis- 
covered, either  that  they  were  married,  or  that  in 
other  points  they  did  not  suit,  she  invariably  reliised, 
and  for  months  her  apartments  continued  vacant ;  bnt 
if  anybody  at  all  aristocratical,  who  was  single,  wished 
to  inspect  them,  my  mother  was  all  smiles  and  e■g0^ 
ness.  It  may  be  supposed  that  she  was  not  likely  to 
meet  with  such  people  as  she  solicited,  at  such  a  tows 
as  Greenwich,  but  such  was  not  the  case :  before  steam- 
boats made  Greenwich  so  come-at-able,  there  wwo 
many  families  of  distinction  who  resided  there  and  in 
its  environs-— especially  m  the  autumn  of  the  yetff 
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when  the  river  offered  such  amiuseinent.  It  was  just 
at  that  period  that  the  whitebait  parties  became  so 
much  in  vogue,  and  Greenwich  was  considered  a 
pleasant  retreat  for  a  few  months  bj  many  of  the 
fashionable  world. 

Although  Virginia  never  mentioned  her  surmises 
directly,  I  perceived,  by  her  occasional  remarks,  that 
she  had  latterly  become  aware  of  wbat  were  my 
mother's  views ;  indeed,  how  could  she  do  otherwise, 
when  my  mother  would  refuse  her  lodgings  one  day  to 
a  gentleman  because  he  was  married,  and  let  them  the 
next  time  merely  because  ho  was  a  single  man  ?  and 
that  she  was  disgusted  with  my  mother's  conduct  I 
was  convinced;  at  the  same  time,  she  certainly  kept 
her  thoughts  to  herself,  merely  telling  me  how  very 
oncomfortable  it  was  to  have  lodgers,  and  to  be  obliged 
to  go  into  their  rooms  with  messages  from  my  mother. 

There  was  an  Honourable  Mr. ,  I  really  forget  his 

oame — indeed  I  should  not  have  mentioned  him, 
except  that  he  was  the  introduction  of  another  per- 
sonage —  who  was  several  months  in  my  mother's 
house,  a  harmless  old  bachelor.  How  old  he  was  I 
cannot  say,  as  he  wore  a  very  youthful  wig  and  also 
fSalse  whiskers,  but  I  should  think  about  sixty.  He 
was  a  great  admirer  of  the  fine  arts,  and  a  still  greater 
admirer  of  his  own  performances  in  painting.  He  took 
lessons  twice  a  day  from  two  different  masters,  who 
came  from  London ;  and  bo  was  at  it  from  morning  to 
night.  He  come  down  to  Greenwich,  as  he  said,  to 
study  tintty  and  get  up  his  colouriug.  I  cannot  say  1 
thought  his  performances  very  good,  but  perhaps  I  was 
not  a  judge.    My  mother,  who  would,  I  believe,  have 
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nerifioed  my  eister  to  tn  oarmng-oatang,  proviiad  be 
was  an  Honourable,  took  oTery  opportunity  of  ?«"^'»g 
Virginia  in  to  bim,  tbat  be  migbt  study  tbe  delkate 
tints  on  ber  cbedcs;  bat  it  would  not  do,  even  if 
Virginia  bad  been  a  party  to  it.  He  looked  mt  bis 
palette  instead  of  ber  pretty  montb ;  and  ids  camel-bair 
pencils  attracted  bis  attention  more  tbaa  ber  pencilled 
eyebrows  :  be  was  wrapt  up  in  bis  art,  and  overlooked 
tbe  prettiest  piece  of  nature  in  tbe  world ;  and 
Virginia,  seeing  tbis  to  be  tbe  case,  bad  no  longer  any 
objection  to  go  into  bis  room.  But  tbis  gentLeman  bai 
a  nephew,  a  very  different  sort  of  a  personage,  a  yong 
heir  to  a  marquisate,  who  used  to  pay  attention  to  bis 
bachelor  uncle,  by  paying  bim  visits,  at  first 
he  was  ordered  so  to  do,  and  after  once  or  twioe 
he  bad  seen  Virginia,  and  was  struck  with  bar  appeiv- 
ance.  He  was  a  good-looking  yoimg  man,  about  nine- 
teen, but  not  very  bright — ^indeed  I  ought  to  say  very 
silly,  although  at  the  some  time  not  at  all  bashfiiL  Ho 
made  an  acquaintance  with  my  mother,  who  was 
delighted  with  his  condescension,  %nd  declared  tbat  bo 
was  one  of  the  most  pleasant  young  men  die  bad  evtf 
met  with  ;  and  be  would  have  been  very  intimate  witb 
Virginia,  had  she  not  repulsed  him.  As  soon  as  ilio 
leaves  dropped  off  the  trees,  the  old  bachelor  dedaied 
tiiat  tiiere  were  no  more  tints  worth  remaining  lor,  ani 
be  ixKyk  bis  departure.  About  a  month  afterward^  bis 
nephew  came  down,  accompanied  by  a  young  atB 
who  was  bis  tutor,  and  hired  the  apartments,  mndi  ft^ 
the  joy  of  my  mother,  who  now  bad  hopes ;  and  Bmdi 
to  the  annoyance  of  my  sister,  who  bad  feara  of  boing 
persecuted. 
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And  now  having,  in  this  chapter,  farooght  vp  iny 
history  to  the  oommenoement  of  the  year  1805, 1  ahaU 
again  enter  into  a  more  detailed  nazratiTe. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

MOBB  GBT  THAK  WOOL— ^BBAMBLE  WOULD  DIG  A  PIT  FOB  AKOTUBI 
AND  TUMBLES  IN  ALONG  WITH  BUS. 

It  was  in  tho  month  of  March,  1805,  when  the  easterly 
irinds  prevailed,  and  vessels  were  detained  in  the  Chops 
of  the  Channel,  that  I  agreed  with  Bramble  that  we 
would  return  together  and  halve  the  pilotage.  About 
eight  leagues  from  the  Lizard  Point,  we  boarded  a 
BsnUl  ship  which  had  hoisted  the  signal ;  tho  weather 
at  that  time  being  fine,  and  the  wind  variable.  When 
we  went  on  boaid,  it  was  but  just  daylight,  and  the 
oapiun  was  not  yet  on  deck  ;  but  the  mate  rcoeiTed  ns : 
we  ware  surprised  to  find  that  she  mounted  twelve  brass 
guns  remarkably  well  fitted,  and  that  everything  was 
apparently  ready  for  action ;  rammers  and  sponges,  shot 
and  w&dding,  being  all  up  and  at  hand. 

*^  A  ^me  morning,  shipmate,"  said  Bramble : — then 
casting  his  eye  ever  the  dock,  '^  A  letter  of  marque,  I 
premnic;.' 

^  Tea,"  replied  the  mote,  "  we  have  the  papers,  but 
fitill  she  has  never  run  without  convoy  since  I  have 
been  in  Ler ;  we  lost  our  convoy  three  days  back,  and 
the  captaji  has  been  rather  uneasy  ever  since." 

*^  Uneasy  I  why,  I  should  think  that  you  could  beat 
off  a  good  stoat  privateer  with  those  guns  of  yours.*' 
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**  Well,  I  don't  know  but  what  we  might ;  but  our 
oargo  is  valuable,  and  we  might  be  overpowered." 

^Ycrj  true;  and  the  captain  must  be  anxiona 
Where  are  you  from  ?" 

**  Smyrna." 

"  What's  your  cargo  ?" 

"YHiy,  we  have  raw  silk  and  drysalter^s  goods 
chiefly.  D'ye  think  we  shall  have  a  fair  wind  ?  I 
don't  care  how  soon,  for  we've  at  least  twenty  passengers 
on  board,  and  our  provisions  and  water  are  running 
rather  short.     Here's  the  skipper." 

The  captain  who  now  made  his  appearance,  was  a  tal\ 
good-looking  young  man,  about  thirty,  dressed  rather 
fantastically,  as  I  thought ;  having  a  laced  cap  on  Hs 
head,  and  a  party-coloured  silk  sash  round  his  wast| 
such  as  they  wear  in  the  Mediterranean. 

"  Well,  pilot,  what  do  you  think  of  the  wind  ?" 

"Well,  sir,  I  except  we'll  have  a  slant  which  will 
enable  us  to  fetch  well  to  windward  of  the  Lizaid,  at 
all  events ;  and  then,  when  the  tide  turns  in  shoie,  we 
must  stand  out  again." 

"  Mr.  Stubbsl  turn  the  hands  up  to  make  sail/ 

"  Ay,  ay,  sir  !"  replied  the  mate. 

The  men  came  on  deck,  but  the  captain  roa.*ed  out 
for  the  idlers;  these  were  the  passengers  viio  had 
agreed  to  work  during  the  passage :  at  last  they  came 
up,  a  queer-looking  set ;  and  the  captain  sendiig  down 
for  his  speaking-trumpet,  sail  was  made  on  thi  ahipi 

**  Why,  captain,"  said  Lramble,  **  you  do  it  ii  man-of- 
war  fashion." 

*'  Well,  I've  not  served  the  king  for  seven  years  for 
nothing,"  replied  ho ;  ''  and  I  hope,  sir,  not  heazd  tha 
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bullets  whiBtling  about  my  head  like  bail  in  a  hail- 
storm, without  knowing  ]iow  to  take  care  of  mj  ship. 
I  like  everything  man-of-war  fashion,  and  then  one's 
always  prepared.  Where's  the  boatswain?  Pipe  to 
breakfast.'' 

^'Toa'ye  plenty  of  hands  on  board,  mate,"  said 
Bramble. 

^  Yes,  plenty  of  them,  such  as  they  are ;  we've  plenty 
of  the  ship's  company,  and  twenty-five  passengers  from 
Malta." 

After  break&st,  the  captain  ordered  np  tne  small- 
arm  men ;  five  seamen  and  fifteen  of  the  passengers 
made  their  appearance  with  their  muskets,  which  wore 
examined,  and  they  were  dismissed.  At  eleven  o'clock, 
as  we  neared  the  land,  the  men  were  ordered  to 
quarters ;  the  guns  cast  loose,  and  they  were  exercised 
as  on  board  of  a  man-of-war ;  the  captain  giving  his 
orders  with  his  speaking-trumpet.  '<  Double-shot  your 
guns  I  Bun  out!  Point  your  guns!  Fire!  Bepel 
boarders  on  the  bow  !  Bepel  boarders  on  the  quarter !" 
&C.  This  continued  for  more  than  two  hours,  when 
the  guns  were  again  secured. 

"  Well,  pilot,"  said  the  captain  to  Bramble,  **  what  do 
yoa  think  ?  do  you  fancy  a  privateer  could  take  us  in  a 
hurry?" 

"Why,  captain,  if  the  men  fight,  I  should  say  not; 
but,  you  see,  these  guns,  handsome  as  they  are,  won't 
fight  of  themselves." 

*'  111  answer  for  the  men  fighting ;  they'll  have  but 
their  choice,  —  fight,  or  the  contents  of  my  pistol 
through  the  first  man's  head  who  quits  his  gnn«  I'U 
nail  the  colours  to  the  mast,  and  see  who  will  be  the 
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man  who  will  Imal  them  down.  Why,  pilots  tliis  noBsel 
is  insured  at  30,0002." 

"  Then  shell  be  a  famous  prize,  if  they  ahoald  ocni- 
tiive  to  take  her,  that's  all,"  said  Bramble.  "  HaUoo! 
what  yesoers  that  coming  down?  Tom,  bimd  your 
glass  here.'* 

"  I  haVn't  got  it  with  me." 

'*  Well,  give  me  that  one  on  the  skylight.  I  can't 
make  her  out — ^but  I  dout  much  like  Uie  lockB  of  her." 

''  Eh  I  what's  that  ?"  said  the  captain.  ''  Let  me 
look  : — oh,  she's  a  square-rigged  vessel,  aVt  she?" 

"  Can't  toll,"  said  Bramble. 

The  mate,  who  had  fetched  his  glass  £rom  belov, 
looked  at  her,  and  said  it  was  a  coasting  schooner. 

*'Aro  you  sm*e  of  that?"  said  tho  captain.  "Let 
mo  see: — well,  I  don't  know  what  to  say — she  does 
look  rakish — I'll  go  forward  and  make  her  out." 

*'  Why,  it's  a  coaster,  Bramble,"  said  I,  as  the  c^itua 
walked  forward. 

"  I  know  that,"  replied  Bramble,  with  a  wink. 

Tho  captain  rotumod,  probably  satisfied  that  it  ms 
only  a  coaster,  but  be  did  not  choose  to  say  so.  "  WeD, 
I  don't  know  what  to  make  of  her ;  but  at  all  events 
there's  nothing  like  1)eing  ready.  She's  coming  dovi 
fast  upon  us ;  Mr.  Stubbs,  we'll  beat  to  quarters." 

Again  the  people  were  called  up  and  the  guns  cut 
loose ;  the  powder  was  handed  up,  and  all  was  pcepanr 
tion.  I  did  not  think,  however,  that  the  passeogGfl 
appeared  at  all  zealous ;  but  that  I  was  not  Barfvifed 
at :  the  captain  harangued  them,  calling  them  Britons, 
&c.,  and,  hoping  that  they  would  show  what  staff  tiMf 
were  made  of,  talked  about  the  honour  of  Old  Bngii"**i 
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■nd  a  gi'eat  daal  more,  Bad  then  euunined  llie  Teasel 
agkin  with  his  glAae.  "  Well  give  her  the  sttrboard 
broftdside,  snd  then  wear  round  his  stem  and  give  her 
the  other.     Hoist  the  oolonn  I" 

As  soon  u  we  hoisted  the  colours,  the  schooner 
hcuted  English  oolonis  also. 

"  English  oolonrs,  sir!"  said  the  mate,  grinning. 

"English  colours,  eh  I  Very  well;  but  that  may 
be  a  feint— keep  to  your  gnns,  my  lads." 

Tho  vessel  now  ran  by  US ;  she  was  deeply  laden,  and 
aa  ln«ad  as  she  was  long. 

"  No  privateer  this  time,  captam,"  said  Bramble, 
lflig^'"g 

"  No,  all's  right :  secure  flie  gnus,  my  lads.  We'd 
have  given  her  a  nice  peppering  if  she'd  been  a  French 


The  captain  then  went  down  below  to  pat  away  his 
Bvord  and  pistols,  which  the  cabin-boy  had  brou^t  on 
deck. 

"  It's  my  opinion,  Tom,"  said  Bramble,  "  that  this 
dipper  a'u't  qnito  so  fond  of  fighting  an  he  pretends  to 
be.      111  see  if  I  can't  frighten  him  a  little." 

As  soon  as  the  captain  came  on  deck  again,  Bramble 
gud,  "Well  go  about,  if  yon  please." 

"What!  about  already?  why,  we're  good  thre* 
6  from  the  shore." 

"  Tes,  sir,  bat  the  tide  has  made,  and  we  most  now 
nake  a  long  stretch-oat  towards  the  French  coast.  Wo 
won't  tack  again  till  about  dark." 

"Not  tack  till  dark,  pilot  ?  anrcly  wo  will  do  bettor 
loMnping  on  the  English  coast." 

"  No  no,  air ;  if  we  were  not  so  well  manned  and  so 
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well  armed  I  should  do  it ;  but,  as  we  are  a  match  for 
any  privateer,  why,  we  may  as  well  make  a  long  leg— 
we  shall  bo  up  channel  sooner." 

"Well,  I  don't  know  what  to  say;  IVe  a  heaTj 
responsibility  with  such  a  yaluable  cargo." 

"Well,  tack  if  you  please,  sir,"  said  Bramble^ 
chortly. 

"  Oh,  certainly ;  —  hands  about  ship !" 

The  vessers  head  was  put  off  shore,  and,  with  a 
smart  breeze,  we  walked  away  fast  from  the  land.  At 
twelve  o'clock  the  captain  proposed  standing  in-shoie 
again,  but  Bramble  refused.  At  three  o'clock  he  be- 
came very  uneasy,  and  expostulated  with  Bramble,  who 
replied,  "  Well,  sir,  I*m  doing  all  for  the  best ;  but  if 
you  are  afraid " 

" Afraid r  cried  the  captain;  '* afraid  of  what,  I 
should  like  to  know  ?  Xo,  I  m  not  afraid ;  bat  ii 
appears  to  mo  that  we  ought  to  make  the  land  again 
before  night." 

"  I'll  answer  for  knowing  where  we  are,  sir,  if  that 
is  your  reason ;  at  all  events,  I  wish  to  stand  out  till 
six  o'clock." 

"  Well,  do  so,  then,  if  you  choose — Fm  sure  I  don^ 
care  if  you  stand  to  within  gim-shot  of  the  Frenck 
coast ;"  and  the  captain,  evidently  very  much  annoyed, 
went  down  into  the  cabin. 

About  half-past  foiur  o'clock  the  mate  came  aft  and 
took  up  the  glass,  saying  that  there  was  an  awkward- 
looking  craft  on  the  weather-bow.  He  came  aft  again, 
and  said,  "  Pilot,  I  wish  you  would  take  a  squint  at 
that  craft,  for  I  don't  much  like  the  look  of  her." 

Bramble  went  forward,  and  I  followed  bim.     "I 
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Kaj,  Tom,  that's  a  French  privateer,  as  sure  as  we  stand 
here,"  said  he.  '*  Look  at  her.  Well,  now  we  shaU 
see  what  these  guns  are  made  of." 

^  Don't  put  too  much  trust  in  them,"  said  the  mate ; 
*'  I  know  what  sort  of  people  we  have  here.  Had  we 
only  ten  good  men,  I  wouldn't  care  for  a  privateer ; 
but  I*m  a&aid  that  we  have  not  many  we  can  trust  to. 
However,  well  do  our  best,  and  we  can  do  no  more. 
Ill  go  down  and  tell  the  captain." 

^  It  is  a  Frenchman,"  replied  I,  "  and  no  mistake  — 
every  rope  and  every  sail  on  her  are  French ;"  for  the 
vessel,  which  was  a  lugger,  was  not  more  than  four 
miles  from  us. 

**  Well,"  replied  Bramble,  "  it  would  be  odd  if  we 
were  to  be  taken  into  a  French  port  after  all,  wouldn't 
it  ?  —  not  very  pleasant,  though  " 

''  We've  men  enough  to  beat  her  off,  or  two  of  her, 
if  that's  all,"  repHed  I. 

''  Tes,  Tom,  but  I  doubt  the  captain ;  and  without 
example  men  don't  fight  well.  However,  we'll  do  our 
best ;  and  if  he  flinches  we  won't." 

The  captain  now  came  forward  as  red  as  a  turkey- 
oock;  he  said  nothing — looked  at  the  vessel  —  and 
then  turned  as  white  as  a  sheet. 

^  She's  more  than  our  match,  if  she's  an  enemy," 
said  he. 

"  I  should  rather  think  not,  sir,"  replied  Bramble. 
"  All  you  have  to  do  is  to  make  your  men  fight,  and 
aail  your  colours  to  the  mast." 

**  That's  very  true  when  there's  a  fSsdr  chance  of 
goooess,  but  it*8  useless  sacrificing  the  men  against  so 
fery  superior  a  force,"  replied  the  captain. 
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^  Bnt  it  a'n*t  superior,  nor  in  gnns  is  she  your  eqnl 
if  I  know  anything  about  a  yesseL  At  all  eTenlB^  I 
Bupposo  you'll  have  a  trial  for  it  ?  Won't  jou  beat  to 
quarters,  captain  ?" 

*  "Oh,  to  be  sure;  Mr.  Stubbs,  beat  to  qmrka, 
I  think  it  would  not  be  a  bad  thing  to  fire  off  oar 
broadsides  now,  and  let  them  seo  that  wo  are  weH 
armed." 

The  men  were  summoned  up  to  quarters^  and  jetj 
unwillingly  did  they  obey :  some  said  that  th^  did 
not  como  on  board  to  fight;  others,  that  they  ltd 
agreed  to  work  the  passage  home,  bat  not  to  stand  to 
bo  shot  at ;  and  some  were  actually  going  down  bekv 
again,  when  Bramble  and  the  mate  spoke  to  them,  and 
persuaded  them  to  remain  on  deck.  Still  there  wm 
no  willingness  shown;  and  although  BransUe  told 
them  how  many  privateers  had  been  beaten  dS, 
and  mentioned  particularly  the  Leith  amaok  having 
the  other  day  fought  with  one  ui  hour  and  a  hal(  and 
knocked  her  all  to  pieces,  they  still  appeared  nneiij 
and  wavering. 

In  the  mean  time  tho  privateer  was  within  a  mile  of 
us,  and  had  hoisted  French  colours. 

<<  We'll  keep  away  and  give  her  the  first  Irotdak,' 
cried  the  captain. 

"  You'd  bettor  hoist  your  colours  first,"  oUwifgd 
Bramble,  quietly. 

<' Hoist  the  colours,  Mr.  Stubbs t  Port  the  hdtml 
Look  out,  my  men!  Point  the  guns  to  the  OI90OII 
Piror 

Off  went  all  the  guns,  not  only  on  the 
side,  in  the  direction  of  tho  privateer,  but  §S1 
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the  krboard  side  as  well;  and  this  circnmstanco 
probably  gave  the  people  on  board  of  the  privateer 
some  idea  of  the  state  of  confusion  we  were  in.  She 
now  rounded  to,  and  gavo  us  her  broadside  of  three 
guns :  they  were  well  directed,  and  did  us  some  damage 
in  the  upper  works  and  rigging;  but  still  more  in 
j&ightening  the  people,  who  were  now  running  down 
below,  notwithstanding  the  exertions  of  the  mate. 
Bramble,  one  or  two  of  the  seamen,  and  myself ;  but 
our  fate  was  soon  decided  by  the  captain,  who  cried 
out,  '*  It's  useless  ccmtending  against  such  a  superior 
force."  With  this  observation  ho  ran  aft  and  hauled 
down  the  colours.  As  soon  as  the  men  perceived  this, 
they  all  left  the  guns ;  at  another  broadside  from  the 
privateer  they  all  scampered  down  below,  and  at  the 
flame  time  the  captain  went  down  into  his  cabin. 
There  was  none  but  the  mate,  the  boatswain,  Bramble, 
and  myself,  left  on  deck. 

*' Pleasant,"  said  Bramble.  "I  thought  as  much. 
Well,  Tom,  here  we  are  in  for  it.  Come  with  me  to 
the  helm,  ft^  these  French  fellows  will  board,  and 
they  make  very  firee  with  their  cutlasses,  even  after 
colours  are  hauled  down.  Well,"  said  he,  as  he  walked 
•ft,  ''  I  did  not  think  to  see  the  English  flag  so  dis- 
graced. Po<»r  Bessy,  too  I  WeU,  never  mind.  I  say, 
mate,  just  let  go  the  weather  main  braces  and  bow 
lines,  and  square  the  yards,  for  it's  better  to  be  as 
Immble  as  possible,  now  that  we  can't  help  ourselves ; 
and  do  you  and  the  boatswain  go  down  below,  lor  they 
cut  right  and  left^  these  fellows.  They  do  pay  a  little 
moie  eivility  to  pilots,  as  they  ar'n't  belonging  to  the 
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This  advice  of  Bramble's,  which  ¥ra8  very  good,  \('a$ 
followed  by  the  mate  and  boatswain. 

'^  Shall  I  nm  down  and  look  after  our  kits  ?*'  said  I 
to  Bramble. 

"  No,  Tom,  don't  have  anything  in  your  hand,  or 
they  will  take  it  from  yon,  and  most  likely  give  yon  s 
rap  on  the  head  with  a  catlass  at  the  same  time ;  for 
privatocr-men  of  all  nations  are  little  better  tbm 
pirates,  and  don't  know  how  to  behave  in  Tictory. 
Just  keep  where  you  are  —  look  as  if  you  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  ship,  except  the  steering  of  her.  Bat 
they  come  1" 

As  he  spoke,  the  lugger  touched  our  weather  eUfi, 
at  the  same  time  lowering  down  her  foresail  and  main- 
sail with  no  little  noise  and  confusion ;  in  a  second  or 
two  there  were  thirty  of  their  men  on  our  deob, 
flourishing  their  cutlasses,  and  looking  round  widi 
their  pistols  ready  cocked  in  their  left  hands  for  some- 
body to  let  fly  at.  At  last  they  came  aft.  '<  Pilot  1" 
cried  Bramble,  taking  ofif  his  hat.  I  did  the  same. 
With  reiterated  sacrea  and  diables  of  every  descripticm, 
some  now  rushed  down  into  the  cabin,  while  others 
went  down  the  fore-hatchway,  while  more  of  the  men 
from  the  lugger  poured  upon  our  decks ;  but  none  of 
them  molested  Bramble  or  me,  as  we  continued  stand* 
ing  at  the  wheel.  In  about  ten  minutes  order  was  to 
a  certain  degree  restored  by  the  captain  of  the  privateer, 
who  had  come  on  board.  I  perceived  him  express  hii 
surprise  to  his  officers  who  were  with  him  at  the 
armament  of  the  ship,  and  he  appeared  very  mxuk 
pleased:  it  was  not  necessary  to  understand  French 
for  that.    He  then  came  up  to  Bramble,  and  spoko  to 
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bim  in  French  ;  but  Bramblo  only  pointed  to  mo  and 
then  to  himself  and  said  "  pilot."  The  captain  called 
for  a  yonng  Frenchman  who  could  speak  English,  and 
then  asked  Bramble  what  was  the  cargo. 

Bramble,  to  please  him,  replied  that  it  was  silk  and 
other  goods  to  the  yalue  of  30,000Z.  English. 

"  How  many  men  ?" 

"  Forty-five  men." 

The  French  captain  rubbed  his  hands  ^\'ith  ecstasy, 
as  well  he  might.  Just  at  this  moment,  the  English 
captain  came  upon  deck,  followed  by  two  of  the 
privateer's  men,  one  of  whom  had  taken  possession  of 
his  laoed  cap,  and  the  other  of  his  silk  sash.  He 
brought  his  sword  in  his  hand,  and  presented  it  to  the 
captain  of  the  privateer,  saying,  *^  It  is  no  disgrace  for 
one  brave  man  to  deliver  up  his  sword  to  another.'' 

**  Que  dit-il  ?"  said  the  captain  of  the  privateer  to 
fthe  young  man  who  interpreted.  The  young  man 
translated  this  fine  speech,  upon  which  the  French 
captain  called  the  English  one  by  a  very  contemptuous 
title,  and  turned  away.  The  privateer's  men  now  mode 
ibeir  appearance  from  below,  having  helped  themselves 
to  everything  they  could  find :  the  orders  were  then 
given  for  the  prisoners  to  be  brought  upon  deck ;  they 
were  driven  up,  many  of  them  bleeding  from  wounds 
|»oeived  in  attempts  to  rescue  their  personal  property, 
and  were  handed  over  to  the  lugger.  A  prize-master 
with  twenty  men  were  put  on  board ;  the  lugger  was 
baoled  off,  the  only  Englishmen  allowed  to  remain  in 
tbe  captured  vessel  being  Bramble  and  myself.  As 
soon  as  the  vessels  were  clear,  they  made  sail,  running 
about  two  points  free  for  the  French  coast. 

y 
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CHAPTEE  XXXV. 

WE  HAVE  GBEAT  HOPES  OF  NOT  8EEIMO  THK  IKSODB  OT  A 
PRISON,  BCT  WE  ARE  DISAPFOCNTSD. 

'<  Well,  Tom,  this  is  a  bad  job,'*  said  Bramble  io  me, 
taking  his  scat  upon  the  hencoop  aft.  ^  B7  to-morrow 
at  noon,  unless  we  fall  in  with  a  cruiser, — and  I  see 
little  chance  of  that, — we  shall  be  locked  up  in  a 
French  prison ;  ay,  and  Heaven  knows  how  long  m 
may  stay  there!  What's  to  become  of  poor  little 
Bessy  ?  I'm  sure  I  don't  know.  I  must  oontrive  Io 
write  orer  to  lawyer  Wilson,  and  put  him  in  charge  d 
everything ;  but  I'm  sorry  for  you,  my  poor  lad — ii^M 
hard  for  you  to  be  locked  up,  perhaps  for  years,  when 
you  might  hare  been  making  money  for  yonrsetf." 

'^  Well,  it  can't  be  helped,  father ;  we  must  meka 
the  best  of  it,"  replied  I,  with  a  deep  sigh,  for  I  wM 
anything  but  happy  at  the  prospect. 

''  If  it  had  not  been  for  that  swaggering  coward,  tUi 
might  not  have  happened,"  replied  Bramble:  "it*i 
somewhat  my  own  fault — I  was  so  anxious  to  firi^iai 
him  about  nothing;  but  at  last  I  run  us  into  leil 
danger ;  and  I  might  hAye  known  that  he  never  woiU 
have  fought,  although  I  certainly  had  no  idea  of  ftD- 
ing  in  with  a  privateer.  Well,  Tom,  we  most  fd 
lose  a  chance." 

"  How  do  you  mean  ?" 

^'  I  mean  that,  if  there  is  any  possibility  of  gMtf 
away,  I  shall ;  and  you,  of  course,  will  not  stay  behini 
I  don't  know  where  they  are  going ;  hot  you  aee^  Toflb 
our  only  chance  of  getting  off  is  while  we  aie  cb  A* 
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coast ;  if  once  we  are  marched  into  the  interior,  why 
then  it  will  be  almost  hopeless.  What  we  must  try 
for  is,  to  get  away  at  the  port  where  wo  land.  We 
shall  see." 

'*  I  am  afraid  that  there's  very  little  chance  for  ns," 
replied  I ;  "  but  I'm  ready  to  attempt  anything." 

"  We  shall  see,  Tom  —  where  there's  a  will  there's  a 
way  :  however,  it*8  no  use  talking  about  it  just  now." 
Hero  Bramble  filled  his  pipe,  took  out  his  flint  and 
steel,  and  lighted  it. 

After  smoking  for  ten  minutes,  during  which  I  stood 

fey  him,  he  said,  ''  I  wonder  where  they  will  take  us 

to,  St.  Male's  or  Morlaix,  for  the  course  they  are 

steering  will  fetch,  I  should  think,  thereabouts.     One 

thing  is  certain — they've  got  a  good  prize,  and  they 

mean  to  keep  it  if  they  can ;  and,  my  eyes !   if  they 

iron't  make  a  fuss  about  it !    A  ship  with  twelve  guns 

aken  by  a  lugger  with  only  six  I     They'll  make  the 

hip  mount  eighteen  or  twenty  guns,   and    have    a 

ondx^  and  fifty  men  os  board,  and  they'll  swear  they 

nght  us  for  three  hours.     They  have  something  to 

ast  of^  that's  certain;    and  I  suspect  that  French 

otain  is  a  brave  sort  of  chap,  from  the  sneer  he  gave 

en  our  cowardly  English  lubber  gave  him  so  fine  a 

ech.     Well,  it's  our  disgrace  f 

leze  Bramble  was  silent  for  some  time,  when  I  said 

im,  ^*  You  were  stating  to  the  men  how  a  Leith 

"ik  beat  off  a  privateer  the  other  day;    I  never 

d  of  it." 

?es,  I  heard  it  when  I  was  up  above  Greenwich. 
;  an  old  friend  who  was  on  board  of  her,  for  he 
lis  passage  in  her  from  London. 
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"  *  Why,'  says  ho  to  me,  *  Bramble,  I  thought  yn 
never  should  have  got  away  from  the  riyer,  for  the  old 
captain,  who  was  as  big  round  as  a  puncheon,  and  not 
unlike  one,  declared  that  he  would  not  sail  until  the 
powder  came  up   from    Woolwich;    for   the   Quoen 
Charlotte  (that  was  the  name  of  the  smack)  carried  six 
eighteen-pound  carronades.     We  waited  nearly  a  week 
for  the  powder,  and  many  a  laugh  we  all  had  about  it, 
thinking  old  Nesbitt  was  not  much  of  a  fighter,  £rom 
his  making  so  much  fuss.     Well,  at  last  we  boomed 
her  off  from  the  wharf,  and  about  seyen  that  night  got 
clear  of  the  Thames ;  it  was  a  fine  breeze  all  nighty 
and  we  ran  through  the  Swin  by  the  lead,  which  ii 
what  every  one  won't  attempt :  next  morning  we  were 
off  Yarmouth  Eoads,  with  the  water  as  yellow  as  pet 
fioup ;  never  saw  it  otherwise,  and  I'm  an  old  collier; 
reason  why,  the  swells  of  the  ocean  thrashes  up  the 
sands  off  there — ay,  and  shifts  them  too,  occasionally, 
which  is  of  more  consequence.    Well,  Bramble,'  sayi 
he, '  well,  on  we  went ;  hauled  in  through  Harborou^ 
Gut ;  then  the  sun  had  so  much  power  —  for  it  wis 
in  the  dog  days — that  it  eat  up  the  wind,  and  we  were 
obliged  to  content  ourselves  with  getting  four  knots 
out  of  her.    Just  as  we  made  the  Dudgeon  Light-boti> 
old  Nesbitt's  son  comes  aft  to  his  father,  who  was 
steering  the  craft,  and  says,  "  Father,  do  you  see  tbit 
'ere  brig  crowding  all  sail  after  us  ?    I  think  it  be  the 
New  Custom  House  brig  trying  his  rate  of  sailing 
with  us." 

"  *  **  Never  you  mind  what  she  is,  boy,'*  says  th^ 
captain,  *'  but  away  up  and  furl  the  gaff-topsaiL" 

<«  <  Meanwhile  the  brig  overhauled  us  iasti  tnd  old 
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Nesbitt  kept  a-looking  round  at  her  every  two  or  three 
minutes.  At  last  ho  says  to  the  mate,  '^  Take  the  \7heel 
a  bit,"  and  he  goes  first  and  looks  over  the  quarter.  "  I 
see,*'  says  he ;  "I  say,  you  sergeant  and  corporal "  (for 
we  had  a  recruiting  party  on  board),  **  suppose  now 
you  just  help  us  to  load  our  guns  and  work  them 
a  little,  for  I  expect  this  here  craft  will  give  us  plenty 
to  do." 

''  <  Well,  Bramble,  as  I  stand  here,  if  six  of  them 
lobsters  didn't  say  nothing,  but  just  walk  down  below : 
but  the  sergeant  was  a  trump  of  a  fellow,  and  so  was 
bis  wife ;  he  threw  off  his  coat  and  cap  covered  with 
ribands,  tied  a  handkerchief  round  his  head,  and  set 
to  work  with  a  will ;  and  his  wife  backed  him  to  the 
last,  handing  the  powder  and  everything  else.  Well, 
we  bad  with  us  ten  men  who  all  stood  to  guns ;  but 
the  passengers  went  down  below  with  the  soldiers. 
Well,  on  comes  the  brig  upon  our  starboard  quarter 
as  if  to  board ;  all  her  forerigging,  and  forechains, 
and  forecastle  being  full  of  men  as  bees  in  a  swarm. 

"  *  "  Are  you  all  ready,  my  men  ?*'  said  the  captain. 

**  *  "  Yes,  all  ready,  sir." 

"  * "  Yes,  and  I  be  ready  too,  massa  I"  cried  the  black 
Gook,  bringing  out  from  the  caboose  the  red-hot  poker. 

"  *  *'  Well,  then,  up  on  the  wind  with  her,  and  fire 
wben  the  guns  bear." 

^' '  The  men  kept  their  eyes  on  the  guns ;  and  when 
they  cried  ''  fire !"  the  cook  set  them  all  off^  one  after 
another,  with  the  hot  poker,  and  no  small  mischief  did 
these  three  guns  do.  His  forecastle  was  cleared  of  men 
in  no  time ;  down  came  his  gaff  and  fore-topsail,  and 
being  now  right  on  our  beam,  he  put  his  helm  up  to 
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lay  UB  on  board ;  but  we  were  too  quick  for  liiin — ^«t 
wore  ronnd  too,  and  gave  him  the  three  other  gmifi, 
which  did  him  no  good. 

'* '  Well,  he  came  after  us  on  the  other  tack,  and 
pelted  ns  with  musketry  in  a  cruel  way.  The  mtte 
was  hit  in  the  head,  and  taken  down  below ;  and  poor 
old  Nesbitt,  who  was  at  the  wheel,  steering  the  crtft 
beautifully,  had  a  bullet  right  into  his  bow- window,  tf 
they  call  it .  "Well,"  the  old  fellow  says,  *«  here's  a 
shot  between  wind  and  water,  I  reckon — we  must  htfe 
a  plug  ;*'  so  he  puts  his  flippers  into  his  waistband,  and 
stufls  his  flannel  jacket  into  the  hole.  Then  we  thromf 
her  up  in  the  wind  again,  and  rakes  him  with  our  three 
guns  well  into  him,  and  carries  away  more  of  his  gear, 
and  stops  his  sailing — ^and  so  we  goes  on  for  a  whole 
hour  and  thii'ty-five  minutes ;  and,  to  make  a  loog 
story  short,  we  beat  him  off,  and  he  turned  tail  and 
ran  for  it  with  both  piunps  going.' 

*'  Now  you  sec,  Tom,  that's  the  account  of  the  affiur 
given  to  me  by  a  man  who  I  can  trust ;  and  there  joa 
see  what  can  bo  done  if  men  are  resolute  and  deter* 
mined  to  fight.  Some  little  difference  between  tiiat 
affiiir  and  this  one,  Tom.'* 

"  Did  old  Nesbitt  die  or  recover  ?" 

"  I  asked  that  question :  he  was  doing  well  when  my 
friend  left;  somehow  or  another  no  vital  part  in» 
injured,  and  he  has  had  many  presents  made  him  for 
his  gallant  conduct ;  and  the  sergeant  was  well  re- 
warded also.  Well,  my  pipe's  out,  and  it's  not  fer 
from  midnight ;  I  should  think  we  may  just  as  wdl  try 
for  a  little  sleep,  Tom,  for  perhaps  we  may  not  ^ 
any  for  some  time  to  come." 
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Bramble  coiled  himself  up  mider  the  bulwark ;  I  did 
the  same ;  and  in  a  few  minutes  we  both  had  forgotten 
whether  we  were  in  our  beds  at  our  house  at  Deal,  or 
prisoners  bound  for  the  French  coast. 

At  daylight  the  next  morning  Bramble  roused 
me  up. 

"  Here  we  are  now,  Tom !  here's  the  French  coast 
not  four  leagues  from  us ;  but  it's  hazy,  and  I  cannot 
make  it  out  very  clear;  howeycr,  the  sim  will  soon 
drive  all  this  away,  and  we  shall  have  a  fine  day  ;  but 
the  wind  has  gone  down,  and  I  think  we  shall  have 
Btill  less  of  it." 

And  so  it  proved;  for,  as  the  sun  rose,  the  wind 
became  very  light,  so  that  wo  did  not  go  through  the 
water  more  than  three  knots.  We  were  looking  at  the 
coast,  when  the  report  of  a  gun  saluted  our  ears ;  it 
was  from  the  privateer  ;  wo  turned  to  tliat  quarter,  and 
found  that  there  was  a  cutter  about  two  miles  from  the 
privateer,  crowding  all  sail  towards  ne. 

"  Tom  I*'  cried  Bramble,  **  there's  a  chance  for  us  yet 
— ^that's  an  English  privateer,  and  she  will  try  to 
retake  us  for  the  sake  of  the  salvage.  But  hero's  a 
boat  coming  from  the  Frenchman — what  can  that  bo 
for?" 

The  boat  rowed  alongside  of  us,  and  out  jumped  the 
captain  of  the  French  privateer  with  twenty  of  his  best 
men,  and  the  boat  was  then  dropped  astern. 

The  Frenchmen  immediately  cast  loose  the  guns, 
went  down  for  the  powder,  and  prepared  for  action. 

"  I  see,  Tom,'*  said  Bramble,  **  he's  a  clever  fellow, 
this  skipper;  he  knows  that  this  ship  and  cargo  ifl 
worth  a  dozen  of  his  little  privateer,  and  his  object  ia 
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to  get  her  in — so  lio*s  come  with  all  bis  best  men  on 
board  of  us,  leaving  his  first  officer  to  make  the  beet 
fight  with  the  privateer  that  he  can.  Well^be's  rigbt; 
and  if  it  wasn't  that  I  don't  like  to  go  to  prison,  I  wish 
he  may  succeed,  for  he  has  got  sense  as  well  as  courage, 
I  think." 

The  ship  was  now  kept  away  two  points  more,  ibat 
she  might  go  through  the  water  as  feist  as  she  codd ; 
and  in  the  meantime  the  action  commenced  between  the 
English  cutter  and  the  French  privateer,  the  latter 
evidently  attempting  to  cripple  the  masts  and  rigging 
of  the  former.  The  cutter,  however,  steered  right  fx 
us,  and  evidently  came  up  fast ;  the  French  privateer, 
weak  handed,  as  she  must  have  been,  behaved  veiy 
well,  throwing  herself  across  the  cutter's  bows,  and 
doing  everything  she  could  to  prevent  her  coming  np 
with  us ;  both  vessels  were  very  much  cut  up  before 
the  cutter  came  within  three  cables'  length  of  us,  when 
the  French  captain  ordered  French  colours  to  be 
hoisted,  and,  rounding  to,  poured  in  a  well-directed 
broadside,  which  quite  astonished  the  English  privateer, 
w;ho  imagined  that  we  were  an  unarmed  merchantman. 
The  action  now  became  very  warm ;  we  standing  on, 
and  every  now  and  then  rounding  to  and  raking  tbe 
cutter,  while  the  French  privateer  engaged  her  broad- 
side to  broadside.  The  French  captain  was  abaft, 
giving  his  orders  with  the  greatest  coolness  and  ability, 
when  a  shot  from  the  cutter  came  in  on  deck,  and  a 
large  splinter  which  it  tore  off  knocked  him  down  on 
his  back.  Bramble  and  I  both  ran  to  him  and  helped 
him  up — wo  could  not  help  it,  although  ho  was  an 
enemy.     Ho  was  not  hiu*t,  and  as  soon  as  he  was  on 
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kis  legs  he  laughed,  and  thanked  us  in  French*  The 
cutter  still  continued  the  fight  until  we  were  within 
three  miles  of  the  coast,  when,  all  her  spars  and  sails 
heing  cut  to  pieces,  she  hauled  to  the  wind  and  stood 
out  to  the  ofBjig. 

*'  Well,  Tom,  there's  all  our  hopes  ended,"  said 
Bramble ;  "  so  now  111  light  my  pipe.  Well,  I  will 
say  it's  been  a  good  fight  on  both  sides." 

Here  the  captain  came  up  to  us  and  said,  '*Bien 
oblige — tank  you.** 

The  cutter  did  not,  howeyer,  stand  out  for  more  than 
a  few  minutes,  when  she  hoye  to  and  repaired  damages, 
evidently  intending  to  renew  the  action.  I  pointed 
this  out  to  Bramble.  '*  I  see,  I  see/*  replied  he ; ''  she 
intends  to  try  and  cut  us  off  from  Morlaix,  which  is  to 
"windward,  and  oblige  us  to  fight  or  run  for  St  Malo*B, 
^T^hich  is  a  long  way  to  leeward ;  in  either  case  she  will 
1)6  able  to  attack  us  again,  as  she  outsails  us :  perhaps 
the  fight  is  not  oyer  yet'* 

But  the  Frenchman  also  understood  what  he  was 
mbout,  and  he  now  steered  a  course.  When  we  were 
about  two  miles  from  the  land,  and  about  the  same 
distance  from  the  cutter,  the  latter  kept  away  so  as  to 
oblige  the  ship  to  come  to  action  again  before  she 
reached  Morlaix ;  but,  before  she  closed  with  us,  we 
disooyered  that  wo  were  entering  a  small  French  port, 
-which  had  not  been  visible  to  us,  called  (I  think) 
lianion,  situated  between  Isle  Bichat  and  Morlaix. 
*When  within  half  a  mile  of  the  land,  French  over 
English  was  hoisted  at  our  peak,  and  a  French  pennant 
over  an  English  pennant  at  our  main. 

^  I  told  you  so,"  said  Bramble ;  '*  they  have  made  a 
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man-of-war  out  of  as,  and  now  therell  be  no  end  to 
the  lies  that  they  will  tell ;  for  though  these  Fxeneh 
fellows  do  not  fight  quite  so  well  as  we  do,  at  IjiBg 
they'll  beat  ns  hollow,  any  day  of  the  week.  Nefs 
mind,  Tom !  we  must  keep  a  sharp  look  oat,  and  there'i 
no  saying — keep  your  eyes  open  as  we  go  into  tiie 
harbour — I  never  was  hero  before,  but  I  suspect  ifft 
nothing  better  than  a  poor  fishing  town." 

In  a  quarter  of  an  hour  the  ship  and  privateer  irere 
both  made  fast  to  an  old  stone  pier  which  ran  out  from 
the  town;  but  there  were  no  other  vessels  in  the 
harbour  except  two  small  coasting  chasaet  wuarSes,  nd 
about  a  dozen  fishing-boats. 

The  harbour  was  formed  by  tho  mouth  of  a  somD 
river,  which  ran  down  through  a  very  narrow  allirrial 
fiat,  backed  by  precipitous  rocks.  On  the  right  side  d 
the  river  on  entering,  and  on  the  level  ground  abon 
mentioned,  which  extended  back  perhaps  two  hundral 
yards,  imtil  it  was  met  by  the  rocky  cli^  was  situated 
the  village  which,  centuries  bock,  must  have  been  the 
town  of  Lanion.  It  consisted  of  perhaps  one  hundred 
to  one  hundred  and  twenty  houses,  few  of  thorn  of  anj 
size,  tho  major  portion  with  walls  built  of  mud  aal 
whitewashed  over.  The  only  remains  of  the  fonner 
town  wcro  a  stone-built  market-place,  tho  portion  o£ 
the  Hotel  de  Yille  in  which  the  mayor  resided,  and 
the  old  church,  which,  althougli  perfect  in  its  waU% 
was  sadly  dilapidated  in  the  roof.  It  had  long  been 
deserted,  and  a  small  chaj>ol  had  been  built  in  lieu  o£ 
it,  in  which  tho  only  cure  of  tho  place  performed  the 
service.  Tho  massive  stones  of  which  the  now 
neglected  pier  had  once  been  built  proved  that  at  one 
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time  considerable  expense  had  been  incmred  in  the 
formation  of  this  small  harbonr. 

A  battery  mounting  two  guns  at  the  end  of  the  pier 
protected  the  mouth  of  the  harbonr  ;  and  there  was  a 
guard  of  a  sergeant  and  twelve  invalids,  who  were 
stationed  there  to  man  the  guns  upon  the  approach  of 
an  enemy. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  describe  the  confusion  which 
took  place  as  soon  as  the  two  vessels  were  fairly  along- 
side the  wharf^  and  made  fast  with  hawsers  to  the 
massive  iron  rings  which  had  for  centuries  been  fixed 
in  the  ponderous  stones  of  which  the  pier  was  com- 
posed. There  was  the  mayor  with  his  cocked-hat  on, 
bnt  his  leather  apron  still  tied  in  front,  for  he  had 
been  working  at  his  calling ;  there  was  the  sergeant  of 
the  invalids,  who,  perhaps,  was  a  greater  man  than  the 
mayor,  all  beard  and  mustachios,  but  so  thin  in  his 
person,  that  he  looked  as  if  a  stout  breeze  would  havd 
blown  him  away ;  and  thero  were  the  soldiers  leaning 
on  their  muskets.  These  were  tho  most  important 
personages,  but  they  were  backed  by  tho  whole  popula- 
tion of  the  town,  amounting  to  about  three  hundred 
men,  women,  and  children,  all  talking,  jabbering,  and 
screaming :  add  to  them  the  captain  of  the  privateer, 
so  important  that  he  could  not  attend  to  even  the 
mayor  or  the  sergeant ;  and  the  privateer's  men,  dressed 
in  every  fashion,  armed  to  the  teeth,  all  explaining,  or 
pushing  away,  or  running  here  and  there  obeying 
orders  ;  then  the  wounded  men — for  they  had  several 
men  killed,  and  others  hurt  in  the  conflict  with  the 
cutter — ^handed  up  ono  by  one,  bandaged  here  and 
there,  and  exciting  tho  compassion  and  even  screams  of 
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the  womon ;  the  prisoners,  who  had  been  oidered  to 
come  on  deck,  half-dressed  and  chapfallen ;  the  saOs 
of  the  vessels  only  clewed  up,  and  still  flattering; 
ensigns  and  pennants  hoisted  upon  every  mast,  and 
waving  over  the  heads  of  the  crowd  assembled  at  tiie 
pier,  and  yon  may  have  some  idea  of  the  confused  and 
bustling  scene. 

At  last,  as  there  appeared  no  chance  of  anything 
being  arranged  while  the  people  crowded  round,  the 
captain  of  the  privateer  ordered  his  men  to  draw  thdr 
weapons  and  drive  back  the  crowd, — ^which  was  soon 
effected,  notwithstanding  many  oaths  and  more  scream* 
ing  on  the  part  of  the  fairer  sex ;  and  when  the  crowd 
had  been  thus  driven,  the  men  were  stationed  so  as  to 
keep  them  back.  At  first,  this  gave  offence  to  all 
parties ; — to  the  crowd,  because  they  didn't  like  to  he 
driven  away — ^to  the  mayor,  who  remained  with  the 
Itorgeant  and  invalids  in  the  area,  which  had  heca 
cleared  by  the  privateer's  people,  because  he  thought 
that  they  had  interfered  with  his  civil  authority — and 
to  the  sergeant  of  invalids,  because  he  thought  that  the 
marine  force  had  interfered  with  his  military  authority; 
but  the  captain  of  the  privateer  having  taken  off  his 
hat  and  bowed,  first  to  the  mayor  and  then  to  the 
sergeant,  and  saying  how  much  he  was  obliged  to  them 
for  their  assistance,  both  parties  were  satisfied:  and 
now  a  consultation  was  hold  between  them  how  to  pro- 
ceed; while  the  privateer's  men,  who  kept  back  the 
crowd,  amused  them  by  giving  a  detail  of  the  two 
desperate  actions  which  hod  been  fought, — ^no  two 
accounts  agreeing,  certainly;  but  that  was  of  no 
consequence. 
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The  first  question  to  be  canvassed  was,  wnat  was  to 
be  done  with  the  prisoners  ?  Morloix  was  the  nearest 
town  in  which  they  would  be  under  safe  keeping,  but 
that  was  twenty  miles  distant,  and  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  send  over  an  express,  so  that  a  sufficient  force 
might  be  despatched  to  Lanion  to  escort  the  prisoners 
there.  This  Mr.  Mayor  undertook  to  do  immediately ; 
a  boy  was  summoned  to  take  over  the  communication, 
and  the  mayor  went  up  to  write  his  letter  to  the 
authorities,  while  the  wounded  men  were  carried  away, 
and,  by  the  direction  of  the  cur^  who  had  just  arriyed 
and  joined  the  consultation,  billeted  upon  different 
houses  in  the  town.  The  express  having  been 
despatched,  and  the  wounded  safely  housed  and  under 
the  care  of  the  village  iBsculapius,  who  never  had  such 
a  job  in  his  whole  life,  the  next  point  of  consultation 
was  how  to  dispose  of  the  prisoners  until  the  force  should 
arrive  from  Morlaix.  Here  the  sergeant  became  the 
principal  person,  being  military  commandant :  forty- 
seven  prisoners  were  a  heavy  charge  for  twelve  invalids ; 
and  as  for  the  privateer's  men,  there  was  no  dependence 
npon  them,  for,  as  the  captain  said,  they  had  had 
enough  to  do  to  take  them,  and  it  was  the  business 
of  the  authorities  to  look  s^r  them  now,  whilst  the 
privateer's  men  made  merry. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

hi 

WITH  TIIi^E  I'OWKUFLL  AGEXT3,  FIBE  AND  WATER,  WE  OOamtZTI 
TO  KSl'AI'K  FUOM  a   FKENCU  TRISOS, 

^Vttek  more  tluiu  an  lionr  of  confusion  and  lond  taUdng 
it  was  at  lost  proposed  and  agreed  to,  Mem.  am^  thai 
tlic  i)nsoners  should  be  eoufiued  in  the  old  choidi; 
the  twelve  invalids  to  bo  divided  into  two  partiea,  ite 
were  to  be  sentinels  over  tlicm,  relieving  esck  oUfli 
every  four  Loui-s.     The  mayor  immediately  went  fbi^ 
ward  with  the  village  blacksmith  to  examine  the  flftill 
of  the  church  d(X)rs,  and  ascertain  how  they  vu^nk  1m 
secured;  while  the  prisoners,  having  been  Bomauxiel 
out  of  tlie  privat(^cr,  were  escorted  up  between  two  filn 
of  the  privateer's  men  witli  their  Bworda  drawn,  and 
followed   by  the  whole  population.     As  boqii  aa  va 
arrived  at  the  church  door,  the  name  of  erery  pruoDBf 
was  taken  down  by  the  mayor,  attended  by  a  notayi 
and  then  he  was  passed  into  the  church.     'RriMnhlft  and 
I  of  course  were  marched  up  with  the  others;  fti 
captain  of  the  privateer  talking  with  ns  the  whole  wi 
through  the  young  man  who  interpreted,  infbrmiii^ 
that   an  express   had   been  sent  over  to  Morlau^ 
which  town  we  should  be  escorted  the  next  day,  an! 
then  have  better  accommodation.      As  wo  stood  at  As 
huge  doors  of  the  church,  which  were  opened  £»■  om 
reception,   wo  perceived  that  the  altar  and  all  the 
decorations  had  been  removed ;    and  that,   with  the 
exception  of  the  largo  wooden  screen  of  carved  oal^ 
near    tho    altar,    the    church    was    completely  bazvx 
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Bnmblo  Bpoko  to  the  interpreter,  and  Bsid  that  he 
hoped  the  captain  woald  roqncst  the  mayor  to  allow 
the  prisoners  to  have  straw  to  lie  down  npon,  as  tho 
pavement  wonld  bo  very  cold.  Althongh  die  mayor  at 
first  demurred  at  tliis  demand,  yet  the  captain  of  tho 
priTateor,  probably  out  of  good  will  to  Bramble, 
insisted,  and  the  straw  was  ordered  to  be  sent  in.  At 
Inst,  the  mayor  became  impatient,  we  conld  delay  no 
longer,  and  the  doors  were  closed. 

I  had  anrveyod  the  chnrch  as  wo  were  cecorted  np  to 
it:  it  was  very  large,  capable,  I  shoold  think,  of  hold- 
ing more  than  two  thousand  pcnple.  The  walls  of  the 
church  were  very  massive,  and  the  windows  had  but 
Tery  few  panes  of  glass  remaining  in  them,  but  they 
-were  bo  Tory  high  as  to  prevent  our  climbing  out  of 
tlicm,  even  if  there  had  not  been  six  sentinels  guarding 
ve  outside.  At  one  comer,  to  the  right  of  the  end  of 
file  church  where  the  altarpioce  had  been,  was  ft 
narrow  stone  tower,  apparently  an  addition  made  to 
tho  Lady's  chapel,  long  after  the  church  had  been 
<»iginally  built  When  we  were  shut  up,  we  were 
enabled  to  survey  the  interior  at  onr  leisure.  Tho 
irliole  was  completely  bare  to  the  pavement  until  yon 
«>me  to  the  chancel  part,  near  to  which  the  altar  had 
lieen,  where  the  wooden  screens  and  seats  still  remained, 
an  a  sadly  dilapidated  state ;  bnt  they  must  have  once 
lieen  very  handsome,  for  the  carving,  where  it  was 
perfect,  was  very  beautiful.  A  small  thick  wooden 
door,  loaded  with  iron  work,  commnnicated  with  tho 
tMrrow  tower,  which  had  a  flight  of  stono  steps  rmming 
Xip  to  the  top,  and  narrow  loiqiholefl  to  give  light  as 
jva  Hoended.    While  the  m^jori^  of  the  pritoners 
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were  sitting  down  here  and  there  on  the  pavement,  bw 
of  them  entering  into  conversation,  Bramble  had,  witb 
me,  taken  a  full  survey  of  our  locality. 

'*  I  tell  you  what,  Tom ;  if  we  onco  get  to  Morkix, 
all  chance  is  over/*  said  he :  ''we  must  cither  get  out  of 
this  church  this  very  night  or  wo  must  make  up  our 
minds  to  remain  in  prison,  Heaven  knows  how  long." 

"  BLave  we  any  chance  ?" 

*'  I'll  tcU  you  more  about  that  in  a  little  while." 

The  door  of  the  church  now  opened,  and  the  people 
brought  in  the  straw  for  the  beds,  which  they  threw  all 
in  a  heap  in  the  centre  of  the  church,  and  the  doGn 
were  again  closed. 

"  I  SCO  daylight  now,"  said  Bramble.  "  Tom,  find 
the  mate  and  boatswain,  and  bring  them  here  to  ms 
quickly." 

I  did  so,  and  Bramble  asked  them  whether  they  wen 
inclined  to  make  an  attempt  to  get  clear. 

They  replied  that  they  would  join  ns  in  anything: 
they  did  not  care  what  it  was,  and  against  any  odds. 

"Well,  then,"  said  Bramble,  "my  idea  is  this. 
You  see  there  are  but  twelve  old  soldiers  to  guard  nt: 
for  you  may  be  certain  that,  before  long,  all  the 
privateer's  men  will  be  as  drunk  as  owls  — that*8  W 
natural ;  not  that  I  think  of  coming  to  any  fight  witii 
them,  but  I  make  the  observation  because,  if  we  gel 
out,  we  shall  have  little  to  fear  afterwards.  Now,  yot 
see,  I  asked  for  the  straw  because  the  idea  came  in  o^ 
head  that  it  might  be  useful.  Tou  see  what  I  propois 
is,  as  there  is  plenty  of  wood  in  this  part  of  the  ohmdii 
that  we  should  wait  till  about  three  hours  after  duk 
—  that  is,  until  ten  or  eleven  o'clock  —  and  thea  Bei 
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fire  to  the  clmrcli,  Tliej  mnat  como  and  let  na  out, 
you  know ;  at  least  I  take  it  for  granted  that  they  will 
before  the  roof  comes  down :  if  thej  don't  we  mnat 
force  the  doors  ooreelveB —  I've  looked  at  them  —  and 
until  we  do  there  is  no  fear  of  anffocating,  for  there 
are  no  panes  to  tlio  windows ;  so,  after  all,  it  will  only 
be  a  bonfire,  without  danger  to  anybody." 

"Well,  bat  what  shall  we  gain  by  Jt?"  Bud  the 
mate:  "wo  shall  be  walked  out  with  the  other 
priAonerg,  and  how  shall  wo  then  escape  F" 

"  There  it  is :  we  will  not  bo  walked  ont  with  the 
oUicr  prisonors;  and,  in  the  confosion  and  harry  of 
taking  thera  away  to  one  place  or  another,  they  will 
not  bo  likely  to  tnise  as.  We  will  all  go  np  this 
nuTOW  tower,  where  we  may  remain,  till  the  church 
falls  in,  with  perfect  safety;  and  then,  when  all  la 
quiet  again,  and  tho  ])ooplo  have  left  the  spot,  we  will 
moke  for  the  pier,  get  one  of  the  fishing-boats  and 
te  off.    How  do  you  like  tho  idea  1" 

We  all  agreed  that  the  plan  was  very  feasible,  and 
vonld  attempt  it 

"  Well,  then,  wc  must  remain  quiet  for  the  present ; 
tH  yon  have  to  do  is  to  fetch  as  much  straw  this  way  as 
joa  can  by  degrees :  I  expect  they  will  bring  us  some- 
thing to  cat  before  long." 

We  romoTod  a  largo  portion  of  the  straw  to  the 
ohaucel ;  in  half  an  hour  afterwards  the  doors  were 
opened  and  rations  of  bread  were  brought  in.  What 
■till  more  assisted  our  plans  was,  that  the  captain  of 
ibo  prifateer  at  the  same  time,  Tery  good-natnredly, 
lironght  a  dem^ohn  of  brandy,  which  he  gave  to 
Bnmble. 
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Bramblo  thanked  him  through  the  interpreter,  ani 
told  him  that  he  would  get  well  drunk  that  night. 

"  Tes,  drlTo  away  care,  captain  says,"  replied  tb 
interpreter. 

Onco  moro  the  doors  were  closed,  and  we  had  no 
chance  of  further  interruption. 

By  Bramble's  direction,  the  mate,  assisted  by  me 
and  the  boatswain,  cast  loose  the  remaining  bundles  d 
straw  and  shook  them  down  as  beds  for  the  prisaneo 
at  the  end  of  the  church  nearest  to  the  door ;  and  m 
soon  as  they  had  eaten  their  bread,  Bramble  ga^ 
them  all  a  portion  of  the  brandy,  advising  them  t» 
turn  in  soon,  as  wo  were  to  march  very  early  the  not 
morning.  We  remained  with  them  at  first,  haiiag 
taken  our  seats  on  the  straw  as  if  we  also  intended 
to  repose.  At  last  it  became  dusk,  and  then  dark; 
the  prisoners  settled  themselves  to  sleep;  we  kft 
them  and  joined  Bramblo.  Having  arranged  our 
straw  so  OS  to  secure  ignition,  and  leaving  the  niiit 
and  boatswain  down  below,  Bramblo  and  I,  now  thai 
there  was  no  chance  of  our  being  seen  by  the  senti- 
nels, ascended  the  tower.  It  commanded  a  view  d 
the  town  and  harbour:  we  looked  down  upon  tka 
main  street — all  was  mirth  and  revelry ;  fiddling  and 
dancing  and  singing  wore  to  be  heard  from  mot 
than  one  house;  women  in  the  street  lan^dng,  and 
now  and  then  running  and  screaming  when  punaid 
by  the  men. 

''This  is  all  right,"  observed  Bramble;  ^in  aR 
hour  or  t\\*o  you'll  see  how  quiet  everything  will  be; 
but  I  shall  not  let  them  all  go  to  bed  before  I  set  fiie^ 
for  there  may  be  some  dif&culty  in  waking  them.    I 
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don't  see  that  there's  any  lights  down  at  the  pier,  whero 
the  vessels  lie." 

Wo  stayed  up  there  till  about  eleven  o'cloek,  Bramblo 
watching  the  lights  and  sounds ;  and  when  he  considered 
that  they  had  sufficiently  decreased,  he  said,  "  Now 
we'll  try  it,  Tom,  and  may  success  attend  us !" 

We  descended  and  found  the  mate  and  boatswain 
anxiously  waiting  for  us.  Bramble  struck  a  light  with 
his  flint,  and  wo  carried  it  to  the  screen  where  we  had 
piled  the  straw  under  the  seats  and  against  the  panels. 

'*  Now  then,  messmates,"  said  Bramble,  "  as  long  as 
the  others  sleep  the  better ;  but  if  they  awaken,  in  the 
confusion  bring  here  all  the  straw  you  can  collect,  for 
we  must  not  fail  for  want  of  fuel." 

But  of  this  there  was  no  chance,  for  the  wood  of  the 
screen  and  benches  was  so  dry  that  it  was  a-light  im- 
mediately. For  ton  minutes  the  other  prisoners  and 
the  guard  outside  did  not  appear  to  be  aware  of  what 
was  going  on ;  but  at  last  the  church  was  so  filled  with 
smoke  that  they  were  roused  up:  still  the  principal 
smoke  was  in  that  portion  of  the  church  where  we  were ; 
at  the  other  end  they  were  not  much  inconvenienced,  as 
it  found  vent  by  the  windows.  What  the  invalids 
were  about  outside  I  do  not  know,  but  they  did  not 
perceive  it;  probably  they  had  left  their  guard  to  go 
ftnd  carouse.  At  all  events  the  flames  had  climbed  up 
firom  the  screen  and  had  caught  a  portion  of  the  roof 
before  the  Frenchmen  knew  that  the  church  was  on 
fire  ;  the  smoke  was  now  exchanged  for  a  bright  clear 
flune,  which  had  already  found  its  way  through  the 
dating,  and  the  prisoners  were  holloaing  and  scream- 
ing as  loud  as  they  could.    We  went  to  the  part  of 
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the  cburcli  where  the  others  were,  and  joined  the  ortt- 
cry.  The  voices  of  the  people  outside  were  now  to  be 
heard,  for  men  and  women  had  been  summoned  by 
the  cry  of  the  church  being  on  fire :  still  there  was  do 
danger  until  the  roof  fell  in,  and  that  would  not  be 
the  case  for  perhaps  an  hour,  although  it  was  uov 
burning  furiously,  and  the  sparks  and  cinders  wen 
borne  away  to  leeward  by  the  breeze.  The  screams  of 
the  prisoners  now  became  dreadful ;  frightened  out  of 
their  wits,  they  fully  expected  to  be  burnt  aliTe ;  still 
the  door  was  not  opened,  although  we  heard  a  loud 
consultation  of  many  Toices  without. 

'*  Well,"  said  Bramble,  "I  hope  they  really  don't 
mean  to  let  us  bum  here ;  at  all  events,  if  they  do,  1 
can  save  the  poor  devils,  for  there's  room  enough  oa 
the  stairs  of  the  tower  for  twice  as  many.  At  all 
events  we  must  hold  on  till  the  last  moment." 

As  he  said  this  we  heard  them  outside  put  the  key 
in  the  door,  and  immediately  Bramble,  the  boatswiin, 
mate,  and  I,  retreated  from  the  crowd  and  gained  the 
other  portion  of  the  church,  which  was  most  in  flames. 
As  the  door  opened  wo  hastened  to  the  tower  door, 
and  closing  it  after  us,  gained  the  staircase  netr  the 
top,  where  we  remained  quiet ;  there  was  no  want  of 
smoke  there,  but  still  we  could  breathe  pretty  firedy, 
as  the  fire  from  the  roof  was  borne  down  by  the  wind 
from  us  and  towards  the  people,  who  were  at  the  £roil  | 
of  the  church.  How  they  disposed  of  the  other 
prisoners  we  do  not  know,  as  we  dared  not  show  our 
selves ;  but  in  about  half  an  hour  the  whole  of  the 
roof  foil  down  upon  the  pavement,  and  nothing  but  the 
bare  walls  of  the  church  were  left  standing. 
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CT  tlio  roof  fell  in  the  light  from  the  flames  was 
all  that  wo  ventured  to  the  top  of  the  tower  to 
out.     There  were   still  many  people  standing 

but  the  major  part  of  them  were  gone.  As  the 
nk  down,  so  did  the  people  go  away ;  at  last  there 
3  one  to  be  seen  :  we  remained  more  than  half  an 
ivatching ;  light  after  light  disappeared,  and  all 
uiet  as  death. 

ow  8  our  time,"  said  Bramble,  "  but  still  we  mtnt 
utious ;  let  us  follow  one  another  at  about  ten 

apart :  if  we  meet  with  any  one,  pretend  to  be 
g  as  if  drunk,  and  they  may  think  we  are 
ecr  s-men  not  yet  gone  to  bed. 

followed  him  down  the  stairs,  gained  the  church, 
od  over  the  still  bui-ning  embers ;  as  soon  as  we 
clear  of  the  walls,  we  turned  to  the  right  in 
ay  down  to  the  harbour,  keeping  in  the  gloom 
eh  as  possible.  We  arrived  safely  at  the  pier, 
lere  was  not  a  soul  stirring ;  all  our  fear  was, 
?e  should  find  some  one  keeping  watch  on  board 

0  vessels,  which  we  must  pass  after  we  had 
jsion  of  one  of  the  fishing-boats,  as  they  lay 
)  of  them.  But  fortune  favoured  us  every  way ; 
oat  we  selected  had  her  sails  bent,  and  was 
istened  with  a  chain :  we  were,  therefore,  in  the 

1  in  a  moment;  the  tide  was  also  running  out 
5,  and  we  passed  the  vessels  without  having 
^on  to  use  our  oars.  The  battery  at  the  entrance 
3  harbour  was  also  without  its  usual  sentry,  for 
len  had  been  called  up  to  guard  the  prisoners, 
ilf  an  hour  ^ve  were  clear  of  the  harbour,  and 
ng  with  a  fine  breeze  for  the  English  coast ;  and 
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wlicn  daylight  broke,  the  French  land  was  bnfc  jut 
perceptible. 

"  Well,"  said  Bramble,  "  praised  bo  Heaven  for  aU 
things ;  I  expected  to  haye  lost  my  precious  liberty  for 
years,  and  I  have  only  lost  two  shirts,  one  pair  of 
trousers,  and  three  pairs  of  worsted  stockings." 

We  had  nothing  to  cat  or  drink,  bnt  that  we  cared 
little  for,  as  the  wind  was  fair :  about  ten  o'clock  tbat 
night  we  landed  at  Cawsand  Bay  near  Plymouth, 
where  we  sat  down  to  a  hearty  supper ;  and  when  we 
went  to  bed,  I  did  not  forget  to  thank  Profidenoe  for 
my  unexpected  escape. 


CHAPTEK  XXXVn. 

ANOTHEB  ESCAPE,  MORE  POBTTNATE  THAN  THE  OXB  BBOOIDID 

IN  THE  PRECEDING  CHAPTEB. 

Fbom  the  time  that  I  had  passed  my  examination  and 
worked  as  a  pilot  on  my  own  account,  until  the  period 
of  our  escape,  which  I  have  narrated  in  the  preceding 
chapter,  I  had  continued  to  live  in  the  cottage  with 
Bramble,  without  contributing  any  share  to  fha 
expenses.  I  had  at  first  proposed  it,  bnt  BramUa 
would  not  listen  to  any  such  arrangement ;  he  con- 
sidered me,  he  said,  as  his  son,  and  who  knowed,  be 
added,  but  that  the  cottage  would  be  mine  after  he  was 
gone.  The  fact  was,  that  Bramble  ardently  wished 
that  Bessy  and  I  should  be  united.  He  continoalfy 
hinted  at  it,  joked  with  Bessy  about  me ;  and  I  belioTe 
that,  in  consequence,  Bessy's  feelings  towards  me  bad 
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taken  the  same  bent.  She  was  prepared  for  the  issne ; 
the  regard  naturally  felt  for  me  from  her  long  intimacy, 
now  that  the  indulgence  of  it  was  so  openly  sanctioned 
by  him  whom  she  considered  as  her  father,  was  not 
checked  on  her  part ;  indeed  there  was  no  doubt  but 
that  it  had  ripened  into  love.  She  showed  it  in  every 
little  way  that  her  maiden  modesty  did  not  interfere 
with,  and  old  Bramble  would  at  times  throw  out  such 
strong  hints  of  our  eventual  imion,  as  to  make  me  feel 
very  uncomfortable.  They  neither  of  them  had  any 
idea  of  my  heart  having  been  pre-engaged,  and  the 
strangeness  of  my  manner  was  ascribed  by  Bramble  to 
my  feelings  towards  Bessy.  Bessy,  however,  was  not 
so  easily  deceived ;  my  conduct  towards  her  appeared, 
to  say  the  best  of  it,  very  inconsistent.  So  often  had 
J  had  opportunities,  especially  when  I  was  at  home  and 
Bramble  was  away,  of  speaking  on  the  subject ;  and  so 
often  had  these  opportunities  been  neglected,  that  it 
filled  her  mind  with  doubt  and  anxiety.  After  having 
accepted  my  addresses  at  first,  Janet  had  once  or  twice 
written  to  me ;  latterly,  however,  she  had  not  written 
herseK  —  all  her  messages  were  through  Virginia's 
letters,  or,  perhaps,  she  would  add  a  little  postscript. 
Had  letters  arrived  for  me  in  any  other  handwriting 
than  that  of  Virginia,  Bessy,  after  her  suspicions  were 
roused,  might  have  easily  guessed  the  truth;  but  it 
was  the  absence  of  any  clue  to  guide  her  as  to  the  state 
of  my  feelings  which  so  much  puzzled  her.  She  was 
fiilly  convinced  that  my  heart  was  not  hers,  but  she 
liad  no  reason  to  suppose  that  it  was  in  the  possession 
of  another.  Thus  did  my  passion  for  Janet  Wilson  in 
«Tery  way  prove  to  me  a  source  of  anxiety.    I  knew 
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that  it  was  my  dnty  to  undeceive  Bramble  and  Bessy, 
yet  the  task  was  too  painful,  and  I  could  not  make  np 
my  mind  to  make  them  unhappy.  I  felt  that  I  had  im> 
right  to  remain  under  Bramble*s  roof  and  live  at  his 
expense,  and,  at  the  same  time,  I  could  not  find  an 
opportunity  of  tolling  him  what  my  feelings  and  wishes 
were,  the  very  mention  of  which  would  at  once  explain 
to  him  that  the  desire  of  his  old  age  would  never  bo 
accomplished.  I  often  accused  myself  of  ingratitude^ 
and  felt  as  if  it  were  my  duty  to  make  every  sacii^ 
to  one  who  had  been  so  kind  a  protector ;  but  I  wis 
bound  by  vows  to  Janet  Wilson,  and  how  was  it 
possible  that  I  could  retract  ? 

Virginia's  letters  wero  not  satisfactory :  at  first  she 
told  me  how  much  she  had  been  annoyed  by  the  atten- 
tions of  the  young  nobleman,  and  how  very  indelicate 
my  mother  had  been  in  her  conduct ;  eventually  she 
informed  me  that  she  had  been  insulted  by  him,  and 
that,  upon  complaining  to  my  mother,  the  latter  had, 
much  to  her  surprise  and  indignation,  not  only  laughed 
at  his  extreme  forwardness,  but  pointed  out  to  Virginia 
a  line  of  conduct  by  which  ho  might  bo  entrapped  into 
marriage ;  that  her  refusal  to  accede  to  such  unworthy 
devices  had  created  a  serious  breach  between  her  mother 
and  herself.  She  stated  the  young  man  to  bo  extremely 
silly  and  weak,  and  that  my  mother  had  gained  great 
influence  over  him ;  and  wero  it  not  that  tho  presence 
of  tho  tutor,  who  seldom  quitted  the  house,  had  proved 
a  check,  that  there  was  little  doubt  but,  as  fiur  as  the 
young  man  was  concerned,  the  disproportionate  match 
would  be  readily  acceded  to  ;  that  the  only  person  she 
had  ventured  to  consult  was  her  dear  friend  Mrs.  Stb 
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Fdix,  who  had  promised  her,  if  the  persecution  did  not 
cease,  that  she  wonld  make  Mr.  Sommeryille,  the  tutor, 
aware  of  what  was  going  on.  Virginia  described  the 
latter  as  an  amiable,  modest  young  man,  who  did  all  in 
hifl  power  to  instruct  his  pupil,  but  who  was  treated 
with  anything  but  deference  in  return. 

Belatiye  to  Janet  she  said  little,  except  that  she 
generally  called  there  eyery  day  to  make  inquiries  after 
me :  once  or  twice  she  did  say  it  was  a  x)ity  that  I 
was  not  able  to  come  oftener  to  Greenwich,  as  Janet 
was  not  Tcry  steady ;  indeed,  considering  how  young 
she  was,  without  a  mother,  and  so  little  controlled  by 
her  father,  it  was  not  to  bo  wondered  at. 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  when  I  made  up  my 
mind  that  I  would  speak  to  Bramble  about  my  paying 
my  share  of  the  expenses,  which  I  thought  would  open 
lus  eyes  to  the  real  state  of  my  feelings  towards  Bessy : 
I  did  so ;  I  pointed  out  to  him  that  I  was  now  earning 
money  feist,  and  that  I  considered  it  but  fair  that  I 
sboold  support  myself,  and  not  put  him  to  further 
expense ;  that,  perhaps,  it  would  be  better  that  I  should 
take  a  house  for  myself,  as  I  must  give  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  to  Bessy  and  Mrs.  Maddox. 

"Well,  Tom,"  said  Bramble,  "you've  been  at  mo 
about  this  before,  and  I  believe  it's  a  proper  feeling, 
after  alL  It  certainly  does  seem  to  me  to  bo  a  matter 
of  little  consequence,  as  things  stand ;  however,  I 
ean't  consent  to  your  leaving  us.  You  have  been  with 
me  ever  since  you  were  a  lad,  and  I  should  feel  like  a 
fish  oat  of  water  if  I  were  to  be  without  you  or  Bessy ; 
■o  pay  just  what  you  please — Fll  take  it  since  you 
wiah  it; — and  there's  an  end  of  the  matter." 
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This  was  not  tho  end  to  which  I  was  dnying ;  bat 
Bramble's  eyes  would  not  be  opened,  and  I  could  not 
help  it.  He  had  never  directly  spoken  to  mo  about  an 
union  with  Bessy,  and  therefore  it  was  impossible  for 
me  to  say  any  more.  Bramble,  however,  did  not  &ilto 
communicate  what  I  had  said  to  her ;  and  one  eveniiig 
when  we  were  standing  on  the  shingle  beach,  she  add 
to  me :  '*  So  Emerson  has  been  convicted  for  smugghog, 
and  sentenced  beyond  the  seas." 

"  I  am  sorry  for  it,"  replied  I. 

*'  His  house  is  to  be  let  now,  Tom  ;  would  it  not  suit 
you  ?  for  my  father  told  me  that  yoU  wished  to  leave  us." 

"  Why  should  I  livo  upon  you,  when  I  am  able  to 
support  myself  ?** 

*'  Certainly  not.  If  it  were  not  that  I  oould  not  bear 
to  see  father  miserable,  I  think  it  would  be  better  if  yoa 
did  take  Emerson's  house ;  but  it  would  vex  him,  poor 
good  man." 

"  But  not  you,  Bessy ;  is  it  that  you  mean  ?" 

"  Perhaps  it  is.  Tell  me  yourself,  Tom  ;  would  it 
not  be  better  ?" 

I  made  no  reply. 

"  Well,"  replied  Bessy,  "think  of  me  as  yon  ploise; 
I  will  speak  now,  Tom.  I  am  not  considering  yoa, 
Tom,  nor  am  I  thinking  of  myself;  I  am  only  induced 
so  to  do  on  account  of  my  father.  We  have  been 
brought  up  together  as  children,  Tom,  and,  as  childreD, 
we  were  groat  friends,  and,  I  believe,  sincerely  attached 
to  each  other.  I  believe  it  to  be  very  true  that  those 
who  are  brought  up  together  as  brothers  and  sisters  do 
not  change  that  affection  for  any  other  more  serious  in 
after  life.     It  is  therefore  not  our  faults  if  we  OMUBot 
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feel  ae,  you  must  know,  Tom,  mj  &thor  nialiee  v!a 
sfaonld.     Am  I  not  right  9" 

"  You  are,  I  believe,  BcBSf ,"  replied  I. 

"  Mf  fatlier,  therefore,  is  deceiving  himself  with  the 
hopes  of  whst  never  can  take  place ;  but  I  know  liim 
even  better  than  yon  do,  Tom ;  it  is  the  object  of  his 
dftily  tiioughtB — his  only  wish  before  he  sinks  into  his 
grave.  I  cannot  bear  to  undocoive  him ;  no  moio  can 
you,  if  I  have  truly  judged  your  feolinga." 

"  You  have  judged  right,  BoBsy." 

"  The  very  circiunstance  of  our  knowing  hia  wiahes, 
the  hiata  which  he  throws  out,  his  joking  on  the  sub- 
ject, liuTe  been  a  Bourco  of  annoyance  to  both  of  na; 
and  not  only  a  aoucco  of  annoyance,  Tom ;  it  hoa 
estranged  na — wo  no  longer  fool  that  nffectiou  which 
-we  should  feel  for  each  other,  that  kindnesB  as  between 
lirothor  and  sister,  which  might  oxiet ; — on  tho  contrary, 
not  being  exactly  aware  of  each  other's  feelings,  wo 
AToid  each  other,  and  fuarful  that  the  Icaat  kindne£8 
might  be  miaconstroed,  we  do  not  really  treat  each  us 
■we  otherwise  would;  in  fact,  it  has  destroyed  om- 
mutual  oonfidcnoe.     Is  it  not  so?" 

"  It  is,  I  acknowledge,  but  too  tme,  Bessy,  and  I 
thkiik  you  for  having  entered  into  this  explana- 
tion  " 

"  Which,  as  I  said  before,"  continued  Bessy, "  I  ahonld 
Bot  have  done  oicept  for  the  sake  of  my  bther :  but 
now  that  I  have  done  bo  (and  hero  Bessy's  voice  became 
tromaloua),  let  ua  consult  at  once  how  we  shall  act  so 
M  to  secure  his  happiness,  and  that  in  future  we  niay 
ntnra  to  the  former  confidence  and  regard  which 
diould  exist  between  us  as  brother  and  aister." 
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"  Point  out  how  this  is  to  be  done,  Bessv,  and  I  will 
chocrfolly  enter  into  your  wishes." 

*'  We  must  laugh  when  he  laughs,  Tom,  even  if  not 
inclined ;  we  must  gain  time — that  is  very  easy — ^Imtv 
refuse  as  long  as  ho  lives — you  may  put  it  off ;  and 
then,  Tom,  circumstances  may  help  us — ^who  knows 
what  even  a  day  may  bring  forth  ?" 

"  Very  true,"  replied  I,  "  there's  only  one  thing " 

"  What  is  that  ?" 

"  Suppose  I  was  to  marry  ?" 

"  Then,**  replied  Bessy,  in  a  voice  half  choked,  if 
she  turned  away,  "my  father  would  be  very  un- 
happy.** 

I  looked  round  to  reply,  but  she  had  gone  into  the 
cottage.  This  conversation  gave  me  great  satisfiMiioii. 
I  felt  convinced  that  if  I  had  at  one  time  formed  the 
idea  that  Bessy  was  attached  to  me,  I  had  beoi 
mistaken,  and  I  was  as  indifferent  to  her  as  she  was  tD 
me.  I  was  just  as  anxious  as  she  was  not  to  vex 
Bramble,  and  equally  glad  that  confidence  was  restored 
between  us.  Alas!  I  must  have  been  very  blind  not  to 
have  perceived  what  was  the  true  state  of  her  feelingii; 
but  I  did  not,  and  after  some  reflection  I  determined 
that  I  would  make  her  a  confidante  of  my  passion  for 
Janet  Wilson ;  and  then  I  walked  to  the  post-office  to 
see  if  there  were  any  letters  from  Virginia.  There  wat 
a  letter  for  me — a  double  one :  as  soon  as  I  had  pi^ 
the  money,  I  opened  it ;  it  was  very  closely  written, 
and  evidently  Virginia  had  much  to  commnnicate  to 
me.  I  forgot  for  the  moment  Bessy  and  BramUe^ 
thought  only  of  Janet,  and  put  the  letter  to  my  lips  as 
I  walked  away  that  I  might  go  home  and  read  it    I 
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Lurried  past  Bessy,  who  was  in  the  parlour,  and  went 
np  the  stairs  into  mj  bed-room,  where  I  took  mj  letter 
out  of  my  pocket  and  commenced  it 

••  15th  April. 

"  My  dsab  Tom, 

'*  I  shall  begin  a  letter  to  you  now,  and  fill  it  up 
as  a  sort  of  a  diary ;  as  it  is  the  best  plan,  I  think,  to 
narrate  circumstances  as  they  actually  take  place.  It 
is  unpleasant  to  say  anything  against  my  mother,  the 
more  so  as  I  believe  that  she  thinks  she  has  been  doing 
right,  and  has  my  interest  sincerely  at  heart:  she 
apx)ears  to  consider  that  an  alliance  with  people  of 
rank  cannot  be  purchased  too  dear,  and  that  every 
attempt  is  justifiable  to  secure  for  me  such  an  advan- 
tage. Little  does  she  know  me ;  if  she  forgets,  I  never 
shall,  that  I  am  the  daughter  of  a  Greenwich 
pensioner,  and  never  would  ally  myself  with  those 
whose  relations  would  look  upon  me  as  a  disgrace  to 
their  fjEonily.  No,  Tom ;  even  if  I  were  so  heedless  as 
to  allow  my  affections  to  be  enthralled,  I  would  at  any 
sacrifice  refuse  to  enter  into  a  family  much  beyond  my 
eondition.  I  have  thought  of  this  often,  and  I  confess 
that  I  am  sometimes  unhappy.  I  have  been  brought 
up  and  educated  above  my  situation  in  life,  and  I  do 
not  think  I  ever  could  marry  a  person  who  was  not 
more  refined  and  educated  than  those  who  are  really 
and  truly  my  equals.  But  as,  at  the  same  time,  I  never 
will  enter  into  a  f&mily  who  might  look  down  upon 
my  parentage,  I  presume  your  little  Virginia  must 
remain  unmarried.  If  so,  I  am  content — I  have  no 
wish  to  alter  my  present  condition.      1  am  happy  and 
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respected ;  and  with  the  exception  of  the  trifling  annoy' 
ances  which  we  all  must  expect  and  most  suhniit  to,  I 
have  no  reason  to  be  dissatisfied;  on  the  contruy,  1 
have  to  be  grateful  for  many  blessings,  and  I  trust  ibi 
I  am  so.    My  poor  mother  is  the  cause  of  all  my 
present  vexations.     She  tells  me  that  mj  beauty,  u 
she  is  partially  pleased  to  call  it,  is  sufficient  for  my 
aspiring  to  the  hand  of  a  duke,  and  that  it  will  be  my 
own  fault  if  I  do  not  make  a  high  connection.    £yery 
night  she  has  been  oyerwhelming  me  with  altenate 
reproaches  and  entreaties  to  permit  the  attentions  of 
the  gay  gentleman  who  is  now  lodging  at  our  house, 
stating  that  it  was  on  my  account  only  that  he  took  the 
apartments,  and  that,  if  I  play  my  cards  well,  he  ifiU 
be  caught  in  his  own  trap,  which,  I  presume,  is  tf 
much  as  to  say,   that  he  came  here  with  different 
intentions,  and  finding  that  he  cannot  succeed,  irill 
s^ure  his  intended  prize  or  victim  by  marriage  rather 
than  not  obtain  her  at  all.    Very  flattering,  truly !  snd 
this  is  the  man  to  whom  my  mother  would  induce  me 
to  confide  my  future  happiness — a  man  who,  indepen- 
dent of  his  want  of  probity,  is  a  fool  into  the  bargiin* 
But  the  persecution  on  his  part  and  on  that  of  my 
mother  now  becomes  so  annoying,  that  I  have  requested 
Mrs.  St  Felix  to  speak  to  Mr.  Sommerville  the  tator, 
who,  if  he  does  his  duty — and  1  have  every  reason  to 
believe  that  he  will  do  so — ^will  take  some  measures  to 
remove  his  pupil  from  our  house. 

''  17th.  Mrs.  St.  Felix  and  Mr.  Sonmienille  ha^e 
had  a  meeting.  He  generally  walks  out  every  after 
noon  in  the  park;  and  Mrs.  St.  Felix  and  he  hafe 
already  been  introduced :  she  therefore  went  out  mA 
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and  after  exclianging  a  few  words,  she  intro- 
I  Bnbjcct)  stating  that  sho  did  bo  at  my  request, 
neryille,  although  he  had  not  been  blind,  had 
ea  that  things  had  proceeded  so  far ;  and  ho 
Mrs.  St.  Felix  that  ho  would  soon  put  an  end 
3rsecution,  or  remove  him  from  our  house. 
3  been  here  to-day,  and  I  told  her  what  had 
ihe  very  much  approved  of  the  steps  which  I 
1.  I  must,  however,  say,  that  latterly  sho  has 
kred  to  take  that  interest  about  you  that  she 
lo,  and  I  fear  that  your  continual  absence  is 

to  your  prospects.  She  is  very  young  and 
ly,  Tom :  I  wish  sho  had  been  older,  as,  even 
)  is  your  wife,  sho  will  require  much  looking 
I  a  £rm  hand  to  settle  her  down  into  what  a 
woman  in  my  opinion  ought  to  be.  Mr. 
illc  has  requested  me  to  favour  him  with  a 
ites*  conversation ;  and  as  I  cannot  do  it  in  our 
)r  my  mother  never  leaves  me  a  minute  to 
[  told  him  that  I  should  be  at  Mrs.  Si  Felix's 
moon,  and  he  could  speak  to  me  then.  He 
at  I  have  no  secrets  from  Mrs.  St  Felix ;  and 

it  is  not  pleasant  to  resort  to  such  means,  still 
L  be  no  impropriety  in  my  hearing  what  he  has 
B  in  her  presence. 
ve  seen  Mr.  Sommcrvillo  :  he  thanked  me  very 

having  communicated,  through  Mrs.  St.  Felix, 
Dr's  plot  against  his  protegS,  and  paid  me  many 
ents  upon  my  behaviour,  which  were  quito 
ary.  He  told  me  that  ho  had  spoken  to  his 
io  had  most  positively  denied  his  having  any 
mtion,  and  stated  that  ho  was  merely  amusing 
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himself;  and  he  had  pledged  himself  not  to  ttike  tb 
least  notice  of  me  for  the  future.  '  I  am  well  aware,'  said 
he, '  that  what  he  has  stated  is  not  correct ;  he  has  not  dfi- 
ceived  me  by  his  assertions ;  and  were  it  not  that  I  fed 
confidence  in  you.  Miss  Virginia,'  continued  he, '  I  wonM 
write  to  his  father  that  he  might  be  immediately  r»- 
moyed.  I  hardly  need  say,  that  should  anything  of  this 
kind  take  place,  I  should  be  most  severely  blamed :  itk 
not  the  first  time  that  I  have  been  compelled  to 
interfere,  for  my  pupil  is  of  a  very  susceptible  disposi- 
tion, and  has  fancied  himself  in  love  with  at  least  fivo 
young  people  since  ho  has  been  under  my  charge.  In 
this  instance,'  continued  he,  making  me  a  bow,  *  he  hu 
Bome  extenuation  to  offer.  Will  you  oblige  me  hj 
informing  me  if  he  adheres  to  his  promise  ?  or  do  yoQ 
wish  that  I  should  speak  to  your  mother  ?' 

''  Mrs.  Si  Felix  replied,  that  it  would  be  nnneoee- 

sary ;  indeed,  that  if  Lord left;  the  house  I  shonU 

only  be  subject  to  fresh  persecution.  Mr.  Sommervilk^ 
at  her  request,  stayed  to  drink  tea,  and  is  certainly  s 
very  pleasant,  well-informed,  amiable  yoting  man. 

'*23rd.  I  have  received  no  molestation  sinoe  the 
explanation  with  Mr.  Sommerville,  except  from  my 
mother,  who  accuses  me  of  having afi&onted  Lord— ^; 
and  although  I  deny  it,  she  asserts  that  he  never  oonld 
have  so  changed  his  conduct  towards  both  of  us  if  I  hid 
not  so  done.  I  have  not  seen  Janet  this  we6k-4 
cannot  imagine  what  has  become  of  her. 

^*80th.  You  may  imagine  my  joy,  my  dear  Ton: 
Mr.  Sommerville  has  received  a  letter,  stating  thai  )a£ 
Lordship  is  to  go  down  to  his  father's  seat  in  tbe 
country,  as  he  will  be  of  age  in  a  month,  and  he  is  to 
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make  aoqu&intance  with  the  tenants ; — there  are  to  be 
great  rejoicings  there  upon  his  coming  of  age.  I  am 
sore  no  one  can  rejoice  more  than  I  shall  when  he 
loaves,  which  is  to  be  next  Saturday.  I  am  also  ver j 
glad  to  say  that  the  Marquess  has  presented  Mr. 
Sommerville  with  a  valuable  living,  now  that  he  gives 
up  his  tutorship.  I  really  think  he  will  do  justice  to 
his  profession,  for  I  havo  seen  more  of  him  lately,  and 
esteem  him  very  much. 

"  27th.  They  are  gone,  much  to  my  mother's  morti- 
fication, and  to  my  delight ;  and  now,  as  I  have  written 
so  much  about  myself,  1  shall  leave  this  letter  open  till 
J  see  Janet,  that  I  may  tell  you  something  about  her, 
otherwise  1  know  my  letter  will  not  be  interesting  to 
you. 

"  Slst.  My  dear  Tom,  you  must  prepare  yourself  for 
painful  intelligence : — 

"  Janet  has  disappeared.  She  left  her  father's  house 
last  night  after  the  family  had  retired,  but  no  one 
knows  where :  she  left  a  few  lines  on  her  table,  stating 
that  they  would  hear  from  her  soon.  Poor  Mr.  Wilson 
was  here  to-day — ^he  is  half  distracted — and  the  whole 
town  is  full  of  the  scandal.  Mrs.  St.  Felix  told  me  this 
morning  that  she  has  discovered  that  within  the  last 
week  she  has  been  seen  walking  on  the  London  Boad 
with  Lord •    Is  it  possible  ? 

''2nd  May.  It  is  aU  true.  Mrs.  St.  Felix  has  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Sommerville,  stating  that  Janet  was 

brought  up  to  town  and  married  to  Lord two  days 

ago.  It  appears,  that  from  the  time  that  I  repulsed 
his  attention^  he  fixed  them  upon  Janet;  that  she 
anooiiraged  him,  and  used  to  meet  him  every  night,  as 

2  A 
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Mrs.  St.  Felix  was  informed.  Mr.  Sommorrille  bis 
seen  his  father,  and  fully  exculpated  himself ;  but  tho 
Marquess  declares,  as  his  son  is  a  minor,  thai  fte 
marriage  shall  not  be  binding.  How  it  will  end, 
Heaven  only  knows;  but  she  is  muoh  to  be  pitied. 
This  will  account  for  her  not  coming  to  me  as  usqbL 
Now,  Tom,  I  do  not  suppose  yon  will  pay  attention  to 
mo  at  present,  but  from  what  I  knew  of  Janet,  and 
which  her  conduct  has  fully  proved,  she  was  not  wortbr 
to  be  your  wife,  and  could  not  have  contributed  to 
your  happiness.  I  pity  you  from  my  heart,  as  I  knoif 
what  you  will  feci ;  but  still  I  congratulate  you,  and 
eventually  you  will  congratulate  yourself  at  yoor 
fortunate  escape. 

"  I  will  say  no  more  at  present,  except  that  I  aa, 
and  ever  will  be, 

^'  Your  truly  attached  Sister, 

"  YlBGIKU." 

I  had  courage  to  finish  the  letter,  and  thai,  it 
dropped  from  my  hands — I  was  bewildered,  stupefied, 
maddened.  As  my  sister  said,  I  did  indeed  feeL  Wis 
it  possible? — Janet,  who  had — ^Mercy  on  me!  I 
threw  myself  on  my  bed,  and  there  I  remained  till  tks 
next  morning  in  a  state  most  pitiable. 

It  is  only  those  who  have  been  deceiyed  in  tiieir 
first  attachment  who  can  appreciate  my  agony  of  ieeliii^ 
For  the  first  few  hours  I  hated  the  wholo  world,  nt 
had  then  the  means  been  at  hand,  should  in  all  ]Ht)fai* 
bility  have  hastened  into  another ;  but  gradually  b^' 
excitement  abated :  —I  found  relief  in  tears  of  sonwf 
and  indignation.    I  arose  at  daylight  the  neztmonnni^ 
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worn  out  with  contonding  feelings,  lieavj  and  pros- 
trated in  mind.  I  went  out — stood  on  the  beach ;  the 
keen  breeze  cooled  my  fevered  cheek.  For  hours  I 
leant  motionless  upon  an  anchor — all  hope  of  fnturo 
happiness  abandoned  for  ever. 


CHAPTER  XXXVIIL 

ITHICU  IS  ALL  ABOUT  LOVE.       BRAMBLE  CONFIDES  TO  ME    ALL   HXf 
ACQUAINTANCE  WITH  THE  TEND£R  PASSION. 

To  conceal  fi'om  Bramble  or  Bessy  the  state  of  mind 
to  which  I  was  reduced  was  impossible :  I  was  in  a 
condition  of  prostration  against  which  I  could  not 
rally ;  and  I  believe  that  there  never  was  a  person  who 
had  been  disappointed  in  his  first  love  who  did  not 
feel  as  I  did — that  is,  if  he  really  loved  with  a  sincere, 
pure,  and  holy  feeling ;  for  I  do  not  refer  to  the 
£uicied  attachments  of  youth,  which  may  be  said  to  be 
like  the  mere  flaws  of  wind  which  precede  the  steady 
gale.  I  could  not,  for  several  days,  trust  myself  to 
speak — I  sat  silent  and  brooding  over  the  words,  the 
looks,  the  smiles,  the  scenes  which  had  promised  me  a 
store  of  future  happiness;  such  as  would  probably 
liAYO  been  the  case,  as  far  as  we  can  be  happy  in  this 
world,  had  I  flxed  my  affections  upon  a  true  and  honest, 
instead  of  a  fickle  and  vain,  woman — had  I  built  my 
Loose  upon  a  rock,  instead  of  one  upon  the  sand — 
iirliich,  as  pointed  out  by  the  Scriptures,  had  been 
w»ahed  away,  and  had  disappeared  for  ever !  Bramble 
And  Bessy  in  vain  attempted  to  gain  from  me  the  cause 
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of  my  dejection ;  I  bolieye  that  the j  had  manj  cod- 
yersations  upon  it  when  I  was  absent,  but  whatever 
may  have  been  their  surmises,  they  treated  me  with 
every  kindness  and  consideration.  About  a  week  after 
I  had  received  the  letter,  Bramble  said  to  mo,  "  Gome, 
Tom,  we  have  had  an  easterly  wind  for  ten  days  now; 
they  are  going  off  in  a  galley  to-morrow — suppose  iro 
go  too— it*s  no  use  staying  here  moping,  and  doiog 
nothing.  You've  been  out  of  sorts  lately,  and  it  will 
do  you  good."  I  thought  so  too,  and  consented ;  but 
the  other  pilots  were  not  ready,  and  our  departure  vas 
deferred  till  the  day  after.  Bramble  had  acquainted 
me  in  the  morning  with  this  delay :  I  was  annoyed  at 
it,  for  I  was  restless,  and  wished  for  change.  My 
bundle  hod  been  prepared ;  I  had  passed  the  best  put 
of  the  night  in  Writing  to  Virginia,  and  was,  us  people 
very  often  are  when  under  such  oppressed  feelings,  in 
anything  but  a  good  humour  at  being  obliged  to  lemain 
another  day  at  Deal.  I  had  walked  out  to  the  beadi 
after  we  had  breakfasted,  and  had  remained  there  sone 
time.  Bramble  had  gone  out  in  the  direction  of  tbe 
post-office,  and  I  asked  him  to  inquire  if  there  was  • 
letter  for  me,  for  I  thought  it  very  likely  that  Yiiginis 
might  have  written  to  me  again.  I  had  remained  ht 
an  hour  on  the  beach,  when  I  recollected  that  my  knife 
required  to  be  sharpened,  and  I  walked  lomid  ths 
cottage  to  the  back  yard,  where  there  was  a  small 
grindstone.  I  had  not  put  my  knife  to  it,  when  J 
heard  Bramble  come  in  and  say  to  Bessy, — 

'*  Well,  girl,  I've  found  it  all  out,  for  you  see  I 
thought  Old  Anderson  might  know  something  about  it; 
or,  if  he  did  not,  he  could  inquire ;  and  Tyb  got  lbs 
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whole  Btorj.    Here's  Anderson's   letter.    I  thought 
there  must  be  something  of  that  sort." 

Here  there  was  a  pause,  as  if  Bessy  was  reading  the 
letter. 

**  Only  to  think — she's  run  away  with  a  young  lord," 
said  Bramble. 

*'  So  it  seems,"  replied  Bessy;  "  I'm  sorry  for  poor 
Tom,  for  he  feels  it  severely." 

*'  I'm  not  sorry,"  rejoined   Bramble  ;  "  she  wasn* t 
deserving  of  him ;  and,  Bessy,  I'm  glad  for  your  sake." 
''Don't  say  that,  father;  Tom  will  never  think  of 
mo,  nor  do  I  care  about  him." 

"  I  don't  exactly  believe  that,  Bessy,  for  all  you  say 

30.     It's  my  wish,  and  you  know  it,  Bessy,  to  see  you 

vnd  Tom  spliced  before  I  die ;  and  I  thank  Heaven 

hat  this  false  girl  is  out  of  the  way ; — ^I've  more  hopes 

ow." 

<<  Marriages   are   made  in  heaven,  father,"  replied 

388y ;  ''  so,  pray  don't  say  anything  more  about  it. 

will  be  time  enough  for  me  to  think  of  Tom  when 

tm  appears  to  think  of  me.     I  shall  always  love  him 

%  brother." 

'  Well,  God's  will  be  done  I     We  must  now  try  and 
3ole  him,  poor  fellow ;  and  I'm  very  glad  that  we're 
o-morrow.     Salt  water  cures  love,  they  say,  sooner 
anything  else." 

It  may,  perhaps,"  replied  Bessy ;  "  but  I  feel  that 

were  once  really  in  love,  the  whole  ocean  itself 

not  wash  my  love  out.     However,  women  are  not 

hat's  true.     You  hug  your  love  as  you  do  your 
all  day  long,  and  never  tire.     Now,  yon  seei 
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a  man  gets  tircil  of  nursing  in  no  time ; — I  never  wis 
in  love  but  once." 

"  Oh !  father,  I've  heard  that  story  so  often." 

"  Well,  then,  you  sha'n't  hear  it  again.  Xow,  Til  ^ 
out,  and  see  where  Tom  may  be.  I  suppose  he's  looking 
at  the  wind,  and  thinking  how  it  changes  like  a  womu. 
But  I'll  light  my  pipe  first." 

"  Do,  father  ;  and  while  Tom  looks  at  the  wind,  aad 
thinks  of  women,  do  you  just  watch  the  smoke  out  of 
your  pipe,  and  think  of  men,  and  their  constancy." 

"  WeU,  I  will,  if  it  pleases  you.  Put  the  letter  bj, 
Bessy,  for  I  shouldn't  like  Tom  to  see  it  What  hMxe 
you  got  for  dinuer  ?" 

''  I  left  that  to  Mrs.  Maddox ;  so  I  can't  telL  Bot 
there's  cold  pudding  in  the  larder ;  PU  put  it  out  for 
Tom." 

"  Nay,  Bessy,  you  must  not  jest  with  him." 

"Am  I  likely,  think  you,  father?"  replied  Bessy; 
«  can't  I  feel  for  him  ?" 

^'  Come,  come,  dearest,  I  didn't  mean  to  make  yoa 
cry. 

"  I'm  not  crying,  but  I'm  very  sorry  for  Tom,  and 
that's  the  truth.  Now  go  away  with  your  pipe,  tiwl 
leave  me  alone." 

It  was  impossible  for  me  to  have  returned  without 
being  perceived,  and  I  therefore  remained  during  the 
whole  of  this  conversation.  I  was  annoyed  to  diseoTer 
that  they  knew  my  secret ;  and  still  more  vexed  at  tho 
remainder  of  this  colloquy,  by  which  I  discovered  tint 
Bramble  had  so  completely  set  his  heart  upon  an  imioD 
between  me  and  Bessy,  which  I  considered  as  inpos- 
sible.     I  felt,  as  all  do  at  the  time,  as  if  I  never  oonU 
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lore  again.  I  walked  away,  and  did  not  retnm  borne 
till  dinner-time.  Bramble  and  Bessy  were  very  kind, 
although  they  did  not  talk  much :  and  when  I  went 
away  the  next  day  I  was  moved  with  the  affectionate 
farewell  of  the  latter. 

It  was  a  beautiful  night,  and  we  were  running  boforo 
the  east  wind,  the  Portland  light  upon  our  starboard 
beam;  the  other  men  in  the  boat  had  laid  down  in 
their  gregos  and  pilot  jackets,  and  were  fast  asleep, 
while  Bramble  was  at  the  helm  steering ;  and  I,  who 
was  too  restless  in  my  mind  to  feel  any  inclination  to 
repose,  was  sitting  on  the  stem  sheets  beside  him. 

Do  you  see  the  line  of  the  BcLce  f*   said  Bramble ; 

it  seems  strong  to-night." 

Bramble  referred  to  what  is  called  by  the  mariners 
tlie  Race  of  Portland ;  where  the  uneven  ground  over 
which  the  water  runs  creates  a  very  heavy  sea  even  in 
a  calm.  Small  smuggling  vessels  and  boats,  forced 
into  it  in  bad  weather,  have  often  foundered.  The  tide, 
bowever,  runs  so  lapidly  over  it  that  you  are  generally 
swept  through  it  in  a  few  minutes,  and  then  find  yonr- 
aelf  again  in  comparatively  smooth  water. 

**  Yes,"  replied  I ;  "it  is  very  strong  to-night,  from 
the  l<mg  continuance  of  the  easterly  wind.'" 

^  £zactly  so,  Tom,"  continued  Bramble :  "  I've  often 
tiicmght  that  getting  into  that  Eaoe  is  just  like  falling 
in  love." 

•*  Why  so?*'  replied  I,  rather  pettishly;  for  I  wa« 
not  pleased  at  his  referring  to  the  subject. 

"  ril  tell  you  why,  Tom,"  said  Bramble ;  "  because, 
JOB  aee,  when  we  get  into  the  Race,  it's  all  boiling  and 
Vnbbling  and  tossing  about— rudder  and  saik  are  of  no 
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use ;  and  you  are  carried  along  by  a  fierce  tide,  wHch 
there's  no  resisting,  with  no  small  damage  to  the  upper 
works,  until  you  are  fairly  out  again,  and  find  breath  to 
thank  God  for  it.    Now,  aren*t  that  like  love  ?" 

"  I  suppose  it  is,  as  you  say  so ;  you  know  best" 

'*  Well,  I  think  I  do  know  best ;  because,  you  ace,  1 
have  long  been  clear  of  it.  I  never  was  in  loye  hot 
once,  Tom ;  did  I  ever  tell  you  about  it  ?" 

"  Never,"  replied  I. 

'^  Well,  then,  as  'twill  pass  time  away.  Til  just  gife 
you  the  long  and  the  short  of  it,  as  the  saying  is. 
When  I  was  just  about  twenty,  and  a  smart  lad  in  my 
own  opinion,  I  was  on  beard  of  a  transport ;  and  we 
had  gone  round  to  Portsmouth  with  a  load  of  timber  fi>r 
the  dockyard.  It  was  not  my  first  trip  there,  for  yoa 
see  the  transport  was  employed  wholly  on  that  service; 
and  during  my  cruizing  on  shore  I  had  token  up  my 
quarters  at  the  Chequer  Board,  a  house  a  little  way  from 
the  common  Hard,  in  the  street  facing  the  dockyard 
wall ;  for,  you  see,  Tom,  it  was  handy  to  us,  as  our  ship 
laid  at  the  wharf,  off  the  mast  pond,  it  being  just  out- 
side the  dockyard  gates.  The  old  fellow  who  kept  the 
house  was  as  round  as  a  ball,  for  he  never  started  cot 
by  any  chance  from  one  year's  end  to  another :  his  wife 
was  dead ;  and  he  had  an  only  daughter,  who  senred  at 
the  bar,  in  a  white  cap  with  blue  streamers ;  and  when 
her  hair  was  out  of  papers,  and  she  put  on  dean  shoes 
and  stockings,  which  she  did  every  day  after  dinner,  she 
was  a  very  smart  neat  built  little  heifer ;  and,  being  an 
only  daughter,  she  was  considered  as  a  great  catch  to 
any  one  who  could  get  hold  of  her.  She  had  quite  the 
upper  hand  of  her  father,  who  darod  not  say  a  woid; 
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and  with  others  she  would  give  herself  no  few  airs.  At 
one  time  she  would  be  as  sweet  as  sugar,  and  the  next, 
without  any  cause,  she'd  '  wonder  at  your  imperance/ 
It  was  difficult  to  know  how  to  take  her  :  it*8  a  bad 
thing  for  a  girl  to  have  a  great  fortune  ;  they  get  so 
much  flattery  that  it  turns  their  heads.  Well,  Tom,  I 
wasn't  looking  after  the  money,  as  you'll  believe  when 
I  tell  you  so  ;  but  as  she  was  very  chatty  with  me,  and 
allowed  me  to  come  inside  the  bar,  which  was  con- 
sidered as  a  great  favour,  to  help  rinse  the  glasses,  and 
80  on,  and  as  the  other  men  used  to  joke  with  me,  and 
tell  me  that  I  should  carry  off  the  prize,  I  began  to 
think  that  she  was  fond  of  me,  and  so  very  naturally  I 
became  fond  of  her — and  we  met  and  we  parted  (and 
she  would  allow  me  to  kiss  her  when  we  parted),  until 
I  was  quite  gone  altogether,  and  did  nothing  but  think 
of  her  all  day,  and  dream  of  her  all  night.  Well,  the 
last  time  that  1  was  in  the  transport  to  Portsmouth,  I 
had  made  up  my  mind  to  clench  the  business,  and  as 
soon  as  the  sails  were  furled,  I  dressed  myself  in  my 
best  toggery,  and  made  all  sail  for  the  old  house. 
When  I  came  in,  I  found  Peggy  in  the  bar,  and  a  very 
fancy  sort  of  young  chap  alongside  of  her.  I  did  not 
think  so  much  of  that,  and  I  was  going  inside  the  bar 
to  shake  hands  as  usual,  when,  says  she,  'Well,  I 
should  not  wonder,'  pulling  to  the  half  door,  as  if  she 
were  surprised  at  my  attempting  to  come  in. 

"*0h,  ho!'  says  I,  *are  you  on  that  tack?  what 
next  ?  and  then  I  looked  more  at  the  chap,  and  he  was 
a  yery  nice  young  man,  as  the  saying  is.  As  I  after- 
wards found  out,  he  was  in  the  smuggling  line  between 
Cherbourg    and  our   coast,  and    ho  had  frenchifled 
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manners,  and  ho  talked  little  bits  of  French,  and  ho  had 
French  gloves  for  presents,  and  had  ear-rings  in  his 
oars,  and  lots  of  rings  on  his  fingers.  So  I  took  aoy 
seat  at  the  wooden  benches  near  the  fire,  just  as  solkf 
as  a  bear  with  a  sore  head,  watching  their  manoBUvres: 
at  last  he  walked  out,  kissing  his  hand  as  ahe  amikd. 
As  the  coast  was  clear,  I  went  up  to  the  bar. 

"  <  Well,'  says  I,  '  Peggy,  so  the  wind*s  shifted,  is 
it?' 

^ '  What  do  you  mean  ?'  says  she.  '  I  suppose  I  maj 
be  civil  to  another  person  as  well  as  to  you.' 

"  '  Yes,  I  see  no  objection,'  says  I ;  '  but  why  was  he 
to  be  inside  the  bar,  and  I  put  out  ?' 

^ '  Oh,'  replied  she,  '  one  at  a  time,  you  know,  Mr. 
Philip.  I  haven't  made  any  promises  to  you  that  I 
know  o£' 

"  *  That's  very  true,'  replied*!, '  but ' 

'* '  Oh,  you  musn't  fret  here,'  interrupted  she :  '  Tm 
my  own  mistress,  I  suppose.  However,  I'll  tell  yon 
this  much,  that  I  don't  care  a  bit  about  him,  and  tbit'fi 
the  truth  of  it— but  I  did  not  like  your  coming  insidd 
the  bar  so  quietly,  as  if  you  had  a  right  there — far  I 
don't  want  people  to  make  remarks.' 

"  Well,  the  end  of  it  was,  that  she  pacified  me,  and 
wo  were  as  great  friends  almost  as  ever :  I  say  almost, 
for  I  had  my  oyes  upon  her  and  that  chap,  and  did  not 
much  like  it.  A  week  after  my  arrival,  there  was  to  be 
a  fair  over  at  Bydo,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  I  asked 
Peggy  whether  she  would  go  with  me ;  but  she  refiuod, 
saying  that  she  was  obliged  to  go  to  her  aunt's  out  li 
Limberhook,  who  was  very  old,  and  had  sent  for  her,  so 
I  thought  nothing  more  about  the  matter.     Wail,  tbo 
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day  beforo  tho  fair,  as  wo  were  busy  in  the  forenoon 
getting  the  timber  ont  of  the  vessel,  one  of  my  ship- 
matos,  who  went  to  the  same  house,  says  to  me,  '  I  say, 
i^Pefli,  when  I  was  at  the  Chequers  last  night,  I  over* 
heard  Peggy  promise  to  go  to  the  Kyde  Fair  with  that 
frenchified  smuggling  chap.' 

"  *  Did  you  T  said  I. 

"*Yes,'  replied  he,  'and  they  agreed  to  start  at 
twelve  o'clock,  just  after  the  Dockyard  Bell  rang :  I 
thought  at  the  time  it  was  just  to  give  you  the  slip 
before  you  left  the  ship,  and  that  she  is  turning  you 
over.' 

"  Well,  when  I  heard  this,  did  not  my  blood  boil  ? 
for  the  hussy  had  told  me  a  lie,  in  saying  that  she  was 
going  to  her  aunt's ;  and  it  was  evident  that  she  had 
done  so  that  she  might  go  with  this  other  fellow  to  the 
fidr.  I  thought  the  matter  over  and  over  again,  for,  to 
tell  you  the  truth,  all  I  wanted  then  was  revenge.  I 
felt  noting  but  scorn  for  a  woman  who  could  act  in  so 
base  a  manner ;  at  the  same  time  I  wished  to  punish 
both  her  and  him  by  spoiling  their  day's  sport ;  so  at 
last  I  determined  that  I  would  start  right  away  for  tho 
fair  myself,  and  not  only  put  her  to  shame,  but  give  her 
fancy  man  a  good  drubbing,  which  I  was  well  able  to  do. 
So  I  walks  down  to  Point,  and  gets  into  a  wherry, 
keeping  a  sharp  look-out  for  their  coming  down  from 
the  Hard.  At  last  I  spied  them,  and  then  I  made  the 
waterman  pull  away,  so  as  to  keep  about  three  cables' 
length  ahead  of  them,  and  thus  I  continued  watching 
their  billing  and  cooing,  and  grinding  my  teeth  with 
rage,  until  we  had  come  over  to  the  other  side.  Now 
yoa  see,  Tom,  at  that  time  there  was  no  wooden  pier  at 
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Hydo  as  there  is  now,  and  when  the  tide  was  out,  there 
was  such  a  long  flat  of  mud  that  there  was  no  landing; 
so  the  way  it  was  managed  was,  the  wherries  came  in  as 
far  as  they  could,  and  were  met  by  a  horse  and  cart, 
which  took  out  the  passengers,  and  carried  them 
through  the  mud  and  water  to  the  hard  ground.  WeU, 
when  I  pulled  in,  the  man  was  there  with  his  horse  and 
cart,  and  I  paid  my  fare,  and  stepped  ont  of  tho  wheny, 
expecting  the  man  to  drive  ofif,  and  pnt  me  on  shore ; 
but  he  seeing  that  there  was  another  wherry  dose  ai 
hand,  says  ho  must  wait  for  her  passengers,  and  maka 
one  trip  of  it.  I  did  not  care  how  soon  we  met,  and 
waited  very  patiently  until  they  pulled  up  to  us.  They 
were  not  a  little  surprised  to  see  me,  and  not  a  little 
annoyed  either.  As  for  Peggy  she  coloured  to  her 
elbows,  and  then  tried  to  put  up  an  impudent  face  on 
the  matter.  Ho  looked  both  foolish  and  angry.  They 
were  both  very  smart.  She  had  on  a  white  gown  with 
a  yellow  handkerchief  on  her  shoulders,  a  green  ailk 
bonnet,  and  blue  feathers,  and  he  was  figged  out  as  fine 
as  fivepence,  with  white  jean  trousers,  and  rings  and 
chains,  and  Lord  kuows  what. 

**  *  Well,*  says  Peggy,  as  bold  as  brass,  '  who*d  hate 
thought  to  have  seen  you  here  ?' 

'*  *  I  did  not  say  that  I  was  going  to  see  my  aimt,' 
replied  I ;  '  but  as  you  did,  who  would  have  expected  to 
see  you  here  ?' 

'* '  Don*t  talk  to  me,  young  man,'  said  she,  as  red  as 
fire,  and  turning  away  tt>  her  beau. 

**  Just  as  she  said  this,  the  cart  drove  ofiE^  the  horse 
floundering  through  tho  mud,  which  was  about  thne 
feet  deep,  with  a  matter  of  six  inches  of  water  abovo  it 
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As  she  turned  away  aft,  I  turned  forward,  thinking 
what  I  should  do  next,  and  then  I  cast  my  eyes  down, 
and  ohserved  that  it  was  a  tilting  cart  as  they  use  for 
carrying  out  manure,  and  that  if  I  took  the  two  pegs 
out  it  would  fall  right  back.  I  thought  this  a  capital 
trick.  The  carman  was  sitting  on  his  horse,  and  it 
couldn't  matter  to  him,  so  I  stepped  out  on  the  front  of 
the  cart,  and  standing  on  the  shafts,  I  first  pulled  out 
one  peg  and  then  another,  while  they  were  busy  talking 
to  each  other,  with  their  heads  so  close  that  his  face 
was  under  her  bonnet.  As  soon  as  the  second  peg  was 
out,  I  helped  up  the  &ont  of  the  cart  a  little,  and  back 
it  went,  shooting  them  out  right  head  foremost  in  the 
mud.  You  never  saw  such  a  scramble,  for  they  had 
caught  hold  of  each  other  in  their  fright,  and  they 
rolled  and  floundered,  and  were  half  smothered  before 
they  could  recover  their  feet ;  and  then  a  pretty  pickle 
they  were  in,  wet  to  the  skin,  and  covered  with  mud 
from  one  end  to  the  other ;  they  could  not  see  out  of 
their  eyes.  Peggy  did  nothing  but  scream  and  flounder 
— she  was  frightened  out  of  her  wits — while  the  carman 
and  I  laughed  ready  to  split.  I  gave  him  half  a  crown 
to  drive  on  shore  without  them,  which  he  did,  and  we 
left  them  to  make  their  way  out  how  they  could ;  and 
a  pretty  pickle  they  did  come  out  at  last.  Thus  was 
their  day's  pleasure  as  well  as  their  clothes  all  spoilt ; 
and  instead  of  dancing  at  the  fair,  and  seeing  all  the 
mghts,  they  were  shivering  in  their  wet  clothes,  and  the 
langhing-stocks  to  all  that  saw  thorn. 

"  Depend  upon  it,  I  did  not  leave  them  after  they  had 
crawled  out  to  the  beach.  The  follow  was,  as  you  may 
sappose,  as  savage  as  a  bull,  and  very  saucy,  so  I  took 
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off  my  jacket  that  I  might  not  dirtj  myself,  and  gpiTe 
him  a  couple  of  black  eyes  and  a  bloody  nose  for  his 
trouble ;  and  as  for  Peggy,  I  pretended  to  be  so  sonj 
for  her,  and  condoled  her  so  much,  that  at  last  she  flev 
at  me  like  a  tigress ;  and  as  I  knew  that  there  was  bo 
honour,  and  plenty  of  mud,  to  be  gained  by  the  conflict, 
I  took  to  my  heels  and  ran  off  to  the  fedr,  where  I  met 
some  of  my  friends  and  told  them  what  had  happened, 
and  then  we  had  a  very  merry  day  of  it,  and  I  felt  quite 
cured  of  my  love ;  for,  you  see,  Peggy  looked  so  ugij 
and  miserable  when  she  was  in  the  state  I  left  her,  thit 
I  had  only  to  think  of  her  as  when  I  last  saw  her,  a&d 
all  my  love  was  gone." 

"  Did  you  ever  meet  her  again  ?** 

''  I  met  her  that  very  night ;  for,  you  see,  she  had 
gone  to  a  cottage  and  taken  off  her  clothes,  having  in- 
sisted upon  her  fancy  man  going  back  to  Fortsmoutli 
to  fetch  her  others  to  go  home  in.  He  dared  not  re- 
fuse, so  off  he  went  in  the  pickle  that  he  was ;  but  be 
didn't  come  back  again,  for,  you  sec,  there  was  a 
warrant  out  against  him  for  an  a£&ay  at  Bear  Havai, 
in  which  a  king's  officer  was  killed ;  and  after  he  had 
changed  his  own  clothes,  and  was  proceeding  to  gel 
some  for  her  from  the  Chequers,  he  was  met  by  the 
constable  who  had  the  warrant,  and  carried  off  hand- 
cuffed  to  gaol,  and  afterwards  he  was  transported;  so 
she  never  saw  him  again.  Well,  Peggy,  poor  creatve, 
had  been  waiting  for  him  for  hours,  expecting  his  re- 
turn ;  and  it  was  past  ten  o'clock  when  I  was  ooming 
down  with  some  others,  and  saw  her  at  the  door  of  tbo 
cottage  weeping. — *  Grood  night,  Peggy,  says  I.' 

"*0,  Philip,  do  be  kind,  do  come  to  me;  Toi 
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frightened  oat  of  my  life.     I  shall  have  to  stay  hero 
all  night.' 

"  So,  you  see,  I  did  feci  some  little  pity  for  her,  and 
I  went  up  to  her,  and  she  told  me  how  she  had  sent 
him,  and  he  had  never  come  back  again.  '  The  fact  is,' 
says  I,  *  Peggy,  you  ar'n*t  smart  enough  for  such  a 
frenchified  chap  as  he  is.  He  don't  like  to  be  seen  in 
your  company.  Gome,  get  up,  and  I  will  see  you 
home  at  all  events ;'  so  I  took  charge  of  her,  and  saw 
her  safe  to  her  father's  door. 

**  *  Won't  you  come  in  ?*  said  she. 

"  *  No,  thank  you,'  says  I. 

"  *  Won't  you  forgive  me,  Philip  ?'  said  she. 

"  *  Yes,'  says  I,  *  I'll  forgive  you,  for  old  acquaintance- 
sake,  and  for  one  more  reason.' 
*  What's  tbat  ?'  says  Peggy. 

'  Why,'  says  I,  *  for  the  lesson  which  you've  learnt 
me.  Tyq  been  made  a  fool  of  once,  and  it's  your  fault ; 
but  if  ever  a  woman  makes  a  fool  of  me  again,  why 
then  it's  mine  ;  and  so,  Peggy,  good-bye  for  ever.' 

''  So  I  ttimed  away  on  my  heel ;  and  as  I  lefb  the 
ti-ansport  the  next  trip,  I  never  saw  her  again." 

"Well,  Bi*amble,"  replied  I,  "I  agree  with  you — 
and  if  ever  a  woman  makes  a  fool  of  me  again,  it  will 
be  my  fault.  You  know  what's  happened,  so  I  don't 
mind  saying  so." 

**  Why,  Tom,  in  your  present  humour,  you  think  so ; 
but  all  do  not  keep  to  the  same  way  of  thinking  as  I 
did,  till  it  was  too  late  to  think  about  marrying ;  but 
still  I  do  not  think  that  I  should  have  been  happy  as  a 
single  man,  if  it  had  not  been  for  my  fedling  in  with 
Bessy.     I  should  have  been  very  lonely  I  expect,  for  I 
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began  to  foel  so.  When  you  come  to  yonr  own  dooc; 
Tom,  homo  looks  cheerless  if  there  is  no  bright  eye  to 
welcome  you,  and  the  older  a  man  gets,  the  more  be 
feels  that  he  was  not  intended  to  live  single.  Hy 
yearning  after  something  to  love,  and  to  love  mC| 
which  is  in  our  nature,  was  satisfied,  first  by  haviog 
Bessy,  and  then  by  having  you — and  I'm  thankfuL" 

"  You  might  have  married,  and  have  been  very  un- 
happy." 

"  I  might,  and  I  might  have  been  very  happy,  had  1 
chosen  a  wife  as  a  man  should  do." 

"  And  how  is  that,  pray.  Bramble  ?" 

"  Why,  Tom,  I've  often  thought  upon  it.  In  tl« 
first  place,  look  out  for  good  temper :  if  you  find  tlia^ 
you  may  be  happy,  even  if  your  wife  is  a  silly  woman; 
assure  yourself  first  of  her  temper,  and  then  yon  must 
judge  her  by  the  way  in  which  she  does  those  diitiis 
which  have  fallen  to  her  lot ;  for  if  a  girl  is  a  dutiiol 
and  affectionate  daughter,  there  is  little  fear  but  that 
she  will  prove  a  loving  and  obedient  wife.  But  I 
think  we  have  had  our  spell  here,  Tom,  and  it's  ratlier 
cold :  rouse  up  one  of  those  chaps,  and  tell  him  to 
come  to  the  helm.  I'll  coil  myself  up  and  have  a 
snooze  till  the  morning,  and  do  you  do  the  same." 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

D?  WmCB  I  BECEIVE  A  VERT  SEVERE  BLOW  FBOM  A  PABTT  Ot 

PARTIEB  UNKNOWN. 

The  day  after    this    conversation   we    fell  in  with 
several  vessels  windbound  at  the    entrance   dl  tbo 
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•Channel.  I  took  charge  of  one,  and  the  wind  shifting 
to  the  S.W.y  and  blowing  strong,  I  carried  her  up  to 
the  Pool.  As  soon  as  I  could  leave  her,  I  took  a  boat 
to  go  down  to  Greenwich,  as  I  was  most  anxious  to 
have  a  long  conversation  with  Virginia.  It  was  a  dark, 
squally  night,  with  rain  at  intervals  between  the  gusts 
of  wind,  and  I  was  wet  through  long  before  I  landed 
at  the  stairs,  which  was  not  until  past  eleven  o'clock. 
I  paid  the  waterman,  and  hastened  up  to  my  mother's 
bouse;  being  aware  that  they  would  either  be  all  in 
bed,  or  about  to  retire.  It  so  happened  that  I  did  not 
go  the  usual  way,  but  passed  by  the  house  of  Old 
Nanny ;  and  as  I  walked  by  with  a  quick  step,  and  was 
thinking  of  her  and  her  misfortunes,  I  fell  over  some- 
thing which,  in  the  dark,  I  did  not  perceive,  and  which 
proved  to  be  some  iron  railings,  that  the  workmen 
who  were  fixing  them  up  had  carelessly  left  on  the 
ground,  previous  to  their  returning  to  their  work  on 
the  ensuing  morning.  Fortunately  the  spikes  at  the 
ends  of  them  were  from  me,  and  I  received  no  injury, 
except  a  severe  blow  on  the  shin ;  and,  as  I  stopped  a 
moment  to  rub  it,  I  thought  that  I  heard  a  cry  from 
the  direction  of  Old  Nanny's  house ;  but  the  wind  was 
very  high,  and  I  was  not  certain.  I  stopped  and 
listened,  and  it  was  repeated.  I  gained  the  door;  it 
was  so  dork  that  I  gi'opcd  for  the  latch.  The  door 
was  open,  and  when  I  went  in  I  hoard  a  gurgling  kind 
of  noise  and  a  rustling  in  her  chamber.  '*  Who's 
there  ? — What's  this  ?"  cried  I ;  for  I  had  a  foreboding 
that  something  was  wrong.  I  tumbled  over  some  old 
iron,  knocked  down  the  range  of  keys,  and  made  a 
terrible  din,  when,  of  a  sudden,  just  as  I  had  recovered 

2  B 
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my  legs,  I  was  thrown  down  again  by  somebody  who 
mshod  by  mo  and  darted  ont  of  the  door.  As  tko 
person  rushed  by  me,  I  attempted  to  seize  his  arm,  bnt 
I  received  a  severe  blow  on  the  mouth,  which  cat  mj 
lip  through,  and  at  first  I  thought  1  had  lost  all  my 
front  teetli. 

I  rose  up ;  I  heard  a  heavy  groaning ;  so,  instead  of 
pursuing  tho  robber,  I  felt  my  way  into  NaDDjs 
chamber.  *' Nanny,"  said  I,  '*motiier,  what's  the 
matter  ?^'  but  there  was  no  reply,  except  another  groia 
I  knew  where  she  kept  her  tinder-box  and  matches; 
I  found  them,  and  struck  a  light ;  and  by  the  light  of 
tho  match  I  perceived  tho  candle  and  candlestick  lyio<! 
on  the  floor.  I  picked  it  up,  lighted  it,  and  then 
turned  to  the  bed ;  the  flock  mattress  was  above  all, 
and  the  groans  proceeded  from  beneath.  I  threw  it 
off,  and  foimd  Old  Nanny  still  breathing,  but  in  a  state 
of  great  exhaustion,  and  quite  insensible.  By  thicwing 
water  on  her  face,  after  some  littlo  while  I  brought  her 
to  her  senses.  Tho  flaring  of  tho  candle  reminded  nx; 
that  the  shop  door  was  open ;  I  went  and  made  it  lut. 
and  then  spoko  to  her.  It  was  a  long  while  before  1 
could  obtain  any  rational  answer.  She  continued  U> 
groan  and  cry  at  intervals.  ''Don't  leave  me,  Jack» 
don't  leave  mo."  At  last  she  fell  into  a  sort  of  slaonber 
from  exhaustion,  and  in  this  state  she  remamed  hr 
more  than  au  hour.  One  thing  was  evident  to  me. 
which  was,  that  tho  party,  whoever  it  might  be,  had  at- 
tempted to  smother  the  poor  old  woman,  and  that  in  a 

few  seconds  more  ho  would  have  perpetrated  Iht' 
deed. 

At  last  Old  Nanny  roused  up,  and  tomii^  to  no, 
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said,  "It's  Jack,  is  it  not?  I   thought   so.    Oh,  my 
poor  head ! — What  has  happened  ?" 

"That's  what  I  want  to  know  from  you,  mother," 
replied  I ;  "  but  first  I  will  tell  you  what  I  know  of 
the  business ;"  which  I  did  to  givo  her  time  to  collect 
her  thoughts. 

"  Yes,"  said  she,  "  so  it  was.  I  was  just  in  bed,  and 
my  candle  was  not  out,  when  I  heard  a  noise  at  tho 
door,  as  if  they  were  turning  a  key  in  it ;  and  then  a 
iDan  entered ;  but  ho  had  something  over  his  face,  I 
thought,  or  he  had  blacked  it.  *  What  do  you  want  ?' 
cried  I ;  '  I  come  for  a  light,  old  woman,'  said  ho.  I 
cried, '  Thieves !  murder  T  as  loud  as  I  could,  and  ho 
ran  up  to  mo  just  as  I  was  getting  out  of  bed,  and  tried 
to  smother  me.  I  don't  recollect  anything  more  till  I 
heard  your  voice.  Thank  you.  Jack,  and  God  bless 
you  ;  if  you  hadn't  come  to  the  assistance  of  a  poor  old 
wretch  like  mo,  I  should  have  been  dead  by  this  time." 

I  felt  that  what  she  said  was  true,  and  I  then  asked 
her  many  questions,  so  as  to  lead  to  the  discovery  of 
the  party.     "  How  was  ho  dressed  V"  inquired  L 

**  I  can't  exactly  say ;  but  do  you  know,  Jack,  I 
fancied  that  he  had  a  pensioner's  coat  on ;  indeed,  I'di 
almost  sure  of  it.  I  think  I  tore  off  one  of  his  buttonii:. 
I  recollect  its  giving  way ; — I  may  be  wrong, — my 
head  wanders." 

But  I  thought  that,  most  likely,  Nanny  was  riglit  : 
80  I  looked  down  on  tho  fioor  with  tho  candle,  and 
there  I  picked  up  a  pensioner's  button.  "YouVo 
right,  Nanny ;  here  is  tho  button." 

'*  Well,  now.  Jack,  I  can't  talk  any  more  ;  you  won't 
leave  me  to-night,  I'm  sure." 
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••No,  no,  mother,  that  I  will  not; — try  to  go  to 
sleep.** 

Hardly  had  Nanny  laid  her  head  down  again,  when 
it  came  across  my  mind  like  a  flash  of  lightning  that  it 
most  have  been  Spicer  who  had  attempted  the  deed; 
and  my  reason  for  so  thinking  was,  that  the  blow  I 
had  received  on  the  mouth  was  not  like  that  from  the 
hand  of  a  man,  but  from  the  wooden  socket  fixed  to  the 
stump  of  his  right  arm.  The  more  I  reflected  upon  it, 
the  more  I  was  convinced.  He  was  a  clever  armourer, 
and  had  picked  the  lock ;  and  I  now  recalled  to  mind 
what  had  never  struck  me  before,  that  bo  had  often 
asked  me  questions  about  Old  Nanny,  and  whether  I 
thought  the  report  that  she  had  money  was  correct. 

It  was  daylight  before  Old  Nanny  woke  up,  and 
then  she  appeared  to  be  quite  recovered.  I  told  her 
my  suspicions,  and  my  intentions  to  ascertain  the 
truth  of  them  as  far  as  I  possibly  could. 

'*  Well,  and  what  then  ?"  said  Old  Nanny. 

"  Why,  then,  if  we  bring  it  home  to  him,  he  will  be 
hanged,  as  he  deserves.** 

"Now,  Jack,  hear  mo,  **  said  Old  Nanny;  "you 
won*t  do  anything  I  don*t  wish,  I*m  sure;  and  now 
I'll  tell  you, — that  I  never  would  give  evidence  against 
him  or  any  other  man  to  have  him  hanged.  So,  if  yon 
find  out  that  it  is  him,  do  not  say  a  word  about  it 
Promise  me.  Jack.'* 

"  Why,  mother,  I  can't  exactly  say  that  I  will ;  but 
I  will  talk  to  Peter  Anderson  about  it.*' 

"  It's  no  use  talking  to  him ;  and,  if  you  do,  it  must 
bo  under  promise  of  secrecy,  or  I  will  not  coDBent  to 
it    Jack,  Jack,  recollect  that  my  poor  boy  was  hanged 
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from  my  fault.  Do  you  think  I  will  hang  another  ? 
Oh,  no.  Perhaps  this  very  man  had  a  foolish,  wicked 
mother,  like  me,  and  has,  like  my  boy,  been  led  into 
guilt.    Jack,  you  must  do  as  I  wish — you  shall.  Jack." 

''Well,  mother,  I  have  no  animosity  against  the 
man  himself:  and,  if  you  forgive  him,  I  do  not  see 
why  I  should  do  anything." 

''  I  don't  forgive  him.  Jack ;  but  I  think  of  my  own 
poor  boy." 

Well,  mother,  since  you  wish  it,  it  shall  bo  so ;  and 
if  I  do  prove  that  the  man  I  suspect  is  the  party,  I  will 
say  nothing,  and  make  Anderson  promise  the  same,  as 
I  think  he  will.  But  how  is  it  that  people  come  to 
rob  a  poor  woman  like  you  ?  How  is  it,  mother,  that 
there  is  a  report  going  about  that  you  have  money  V* 

"  Is  there  such  a  report,  Jack  ?" 

"  Yes,  mother,  every  one  says  so ;  why,  I  do  not 
know ;  and  as  long  as  it  is  supposed,  you  will  always 
be  subject  to  attacks  like  this;  unless,  indeed,  if  you 
have  money,  you  were  to  put  it  away  safely,  and  let 
everybody  know  that  you  have  done  so.  Tell  me 
truly,  mother,  have  you  any  money  ?" 

''  Jack,  what  a  boy  you  are  to  ask  questions.  Well, 
perhaps  I  have  a  little, — a  very  little ;  but  no  one  will 
ever  find  out  where  I  have  hidden  it." 

*'  But  they  will  try,  mother,  as  this  man  has  dono ; 
and  you  will  always  be  in  peril  of  your  life.  Why  not 
place  it  into  the  hands  of  some  safe  person  ?" 

**  Safe  person  I     Who's  safe  now-a-days  ?" 

*•  Why,  for  instance,  there's  Mr.  Wilson." 

*•  Wilson !  what  do  you  know  about  him.  Jack,  ox- 
oept  that  he  has  a  smooth  face  and  a  bald  head? 
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Yon'ro  young,  Jack,  and  don't  know  the  world.  The 
money's  safe  whcro  it  is,  and  no  one  will  ever  find  ii" 

"  If  so,  who  is  to  find  it  after "      I  stopped,  fw 

I  did  not  like  to  say,  after  she  was  dead. 

" I  know  what  yon  would  have  said,  Jack;  wWs  to 
find  it  after  n>y  death?  That's  very  true.  I  never 
thought  of  that,  and  I  must  will  it  away.  I  never 
thought  of  that,  Jack;  it's  very  true;  and  I'm  ^ad 
that  you  have  mentioned  it.  Bat  who  dare  I  tell? 
who  can  I  trust  ? — Can  I  trust  you,  Jack? — can  I?— I 
ought ;  for  it's  all  for  you,  Jack,  when  I  die.'* 

"  Mother,  whoever  it  may  be  for,  you  may,  I  hope, 
trust  me." 

« Well,  I  think  I  can.  FU  tell  you  where  it  is, 
Jack,  and  that  will  prove  that  it  is  for  yon,  for  nobody 
else  will  know  where  to  find  it.  But,  Jack,  dear,  dear 
Jack,  don't  you  rob  me,  as  my  son  did ;  don't  rob  me, 
and  leave  mo  pennyless,  as  he  did ;  promiae  me." 

**  I  never  will,  mother ;  you  need  not  be  afraid." 

*'  Yes ;  so  you  say,  and  so  he  said ; — ^he  swore  and 
he  cried  too,  Jack, — and  then  he  took  it  all,  and  left 
his  mother  without  a  farthing." 

*'  Well,  mother,  then  don't  tell  me ;  I'd  rather  not 
know ;  you  will  only  be  uncomfortable,  and  so  let  the 
money  go." 

"  No,  Jack,  that  won't  do  either;  I  will  tell  yon,  for 
I  can  trust  you.  But  first,  Jack,  go  out  and  look  be- 
hind tho  house,  that  there  is  no  one  listening  at  tbo 
window ;  for  if  any  one  should  hear — go,  look  roimd 
carefully,  and  then  come  back." 

I  did  as  she  wished,  and  then  Nanny  bid  me  hold 
my  head  closer  to    her,  while  she  whispered,  **  YoQ 
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most  take  the  back  ont  of  the  fireplace,  and  then  pull 
out  three  bricks,  and  then  put  your  band  into  the  hole, 
and  you  will  find  a  small  box ;  and  there  you  will  find 
ft  little  money, — a  very  little,  Jack,  hardly  worth 
having ;  but  still  it  may  be  of  some  use ;  and  it's  all 
yours  when  I  die.  Jack ;  I  give  it  to  you." 

'* Mother,  I'm  thankful  for  your  kindness;  but  I 
cannot  touch  it,  if  you  do  die,  without  you  leave  it  to 
me  by  your  will." 

"Ah!  that's  true.  Jack.  Well,  tell  Anderson  to 
come  here,  and  I'll  tell  him  I'll  leave  the  money  to 
you ;  but  I  won't  tell  him  where  it  is ;  I'll  only  say 
that  I  leave  you  everything  I  have.  They'll  suppose 
that  it's  the  shop  and  all  the  pretty  things."  Hero  she 
chuckled  for  some  time. 

It  was  now  broad  daylight,  and  Nanny  told  me  that 
she  would  like  to  get  up,  and  see  about  a  padlock 
being  put  to  her  door  bcfbro  night ;  so  I  wished  her 
good-bye,  and  left  htr. 


CHAPTER  XL. 

SHOEING  THE  GREAT  ADVANTAGES  TO  BE  DERIVED  FROM 

PATRONAGE. 

I  LEFT  Old  Nanny,  and  arrived  at  my  mother's  house  in 
time  for  breakfast.  I  did  not,  however,  find  her  in  a 
very  good  humour ;  something  had  evidently  ruffled 
her.  Virginia,  also,  who  welcomed  me  most  cordially, 
waa  taciturn  and  grave.  My  mother  made  but  ouo 
observation  during  our  repast. 
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"  Well,  Tom,"  said  she,  "  you've  fonnd  out  whit  it 
is  to  wish  to  marry  for  love ;  I  only  wish  it  may  be  a 
lesson  to  others." 

To  this  evident  attack  upon  Virginia,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  my  feelings,  I  made  no  reply ;  and  soon  after- 
wards my  mother  went  to  superintend  her  estabhsh- 
ment,  leaving  me  and  my  sister  alone. 

"  Tom,"  said  she,  "  I  hope  by  this  time,  you  are  no 
longer  suffering  from  your  late  cruel  disappointment. 
I  have  felt  for  you,  I  assure  you,  and  assuring  you  of 
that,  will  not  again  revert  to  the  subject.  Let  her  be 
blotted  from  your  memory  as  soon  as  possible." 

"  Be  it  so,  my  dear  Virginia ;  but  you  are  grave; 
and  my  mother  is  evidently  out  of  humour.  You  must 
explain  this." 

'^  That  is  easQy  done ;  I  have  made  a  sad  mistake* 
I  was  so  much  annoyed  at  my  mother's  system  towardi 
me  that  I  ventured,  without  her  knowledge,  to  write  to 
Lady  Hercules,  requesting  her  protection  and  influence 
to  procure  me  some  situation  as  a  companion  to  a  ladj, 
amanuensis,  or  reader.  It  appears  that  her  ladyship 
Avas  not  very  sincere  in  her  professions  when  we  had 
an  interview  with  her ;  at  all  events,  her  reply  was 
anything  but  satisfactory,  and  unfortunately  it  was 
addressed  to  my  mother,  and  not  to  me.  You  can 
have  no  idea  of  my  mother's  indignation  upon  the 
receipt  of  it;  and  she  has  not  been  sparing  in  her 
reproaches  to  me  for  having  written  without  her  know- 
ledge, and  having,  by  so  doing,  subjected  her  to  such  a 
mortification.  I  certainly  am  sorry  to  have  done  00 
As  for  her  ladyship's  answer,  it  would  have  been  to 
me  more  a  subject  of  mirth  than  any  other  feeling.    K 
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has,  however,  proved  the  cause   of  much  annoyance 
from  my  mother's  continually  harping  upon  it." 
"  Have  you  the  letter  of  Lady  Hercules  ?" 
"  I  have  a  copy  of  it,  which  I  took,  intending  to 
liave  sent  it  to  you  the  next  time  that  I  wrote.     I  will 
bring  it  down,  if  you  will  wait  a  minute.*' 

When  Virginia  returned,  she  put  the  following 
epistle  into  my  hand : — 

"  Mbs.  Saunders, 

**  I  have  received  a  letter  from  your  daughter, 
which,  I  presume,  was  forwarded  as  a  specimen  of  her 
penmanship ;  otherwise  it  was  your  duty  to  have 
addressed  mo  yourself.  I  said  to  you,  when  I  met 
you  at  Greenwich,  that  you  were  educating  your 
daughter  above  her  condition  in  life,  and  I  now  repeat 
it.  My  patronage  is  extended  only  to  those  who  are 
not  above  their  situations,  which,  I  am  sorry  to 
observe,  most  people  are  now.  Nevertheless,  as  I  did 
nay  that  I  would  exert  my  influence  in  your  daughter's 
behalf,  in  consequence  of  your  having  been  a  decent, 
well-behaved  menial  to  me,  I  have  made  inquiry 
among  my  acquaintances,  and  find  that  I  may  be, 
possibly,  able  to  place  her  with  my  friend.  Lady 
Towser,  as  a  ^  boudoir  assistant.'  I  have  said  possibly, 
as  I  am  by  no  means  sure  that  she  will  be  equal  to  the 
situation,  and  the  number  of  applicants  are  very 
nnmei'ous.  The  enclosed  paper  from  Lady  Towser 
will  give  you  an  idea  of  what  will  be  requisite  : 

"  '  Morning,  up  at  6,  and  nicely  dressed ;  come  in 
in  list  shoes,  and  wait  at  bedside,  in  case  Lady  Towser 
should  be  troubled  with  her  morning  cough,  to  hand 
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the  emulsion,  &c.  At  9,  to  call  and  assist  to  di«B 
Lady  Towser  s  bead  tire-woman ;  follow  her  to  Lady 
T/s  chamber,  and  obey  orders.  Breakfast  in  house- 
keeper's room.  After  breakfast  assist  honsemaid  to 
dust  ornaments,  and  on  Saturdays  and  Wednesdays 
icashf  comb,  and  examine  dogs ;  other  days,  comb  and 
examine  them  only  :  clean  and  feed  macaw,  cockatoo^ 
and  parrot,  also  canary  and  other  bii'ds ;  bring  Jsp 
dogs*  dinners,  and  prevent  them  fighting  at  meak. 
After  dogs*  dinners  read  to  Lady  T.,  if  required ;  if 
not,  get  up  collars  and  flounces,  laces,  <&c.  for  Lady  T. 
and  Lady  T.*s  tire- woman.  After  your  own  dinner, 
assist  housekeeper  as  required  in  the  still-room ;  fine 
needlework  ;  repair  clothes  before  they  go  to  wash; 
dress  and  brush  Lady  T.'s  perukes ;  walk  out  wi& 
dogs  if  weather  is  fine,  and  be  careful  to  prevent  their 
making  any  acquaintances  whatever. 

*'  *  Evening. — Eead  to  Lady  T.,  write  notes,  look  orcr 
bills,  and  keep  general  accounts;  if  not  wanted,  to 
make  herself  useful  in  housekeeper's  room,  and  obey 
all  orders  received  from  her  or  head  tiro-woman.  At 
night  see  that  the  hot  water  is  ready  for  Lady  T.'s 
feet,  and  wait  for  her  retiring  to  bed  ;  wash  Lady  T.^ 
feet,  and  cut  corns,  as  required ;  read  Lady  T.  to 
sleep,  or  if  not  required  to  read,  wait  till  she  is  oertiin 
that  Lady  T.  is  so.* 

'*  Now  the  only  points  in  which  I  think  yoor 
daughter  may  fail  is  in  properly  washing,  combin|^ 
and  examining  the  dogs,  and  cutting  her  ladyship^ 
corns ;  but  surely  she  can  practise  a  little  of  both,  as 
she  will  not  be  wanted  for  a  month.  There  can  be  no 
difficulty  about  the  first ;  and  as  for  the  latter,  as  aD 
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3  in  your  rank  of  life  liave  corns,  she  may  practiso 
7oars  or  her  father's.  At  all  events  there  can  be 
knt  of  corns  in  Greenwich  Hospital  among  the 
)Der8.  I  am  desired  to  say  that  Lady  T.  gives 
ges  the  first  year ;  and  you  will  be  expected  to 
jTonr  daughter  neatly  fitted  ont,  that  she  may  be 

0  remain  in  the  room  when  there  is  company.  If 
•fier  will  not  suit,  I  can  do  nothing  more;  the 
ilty  of  patronage  increases  every  day.  You  will 
in  answer. 

"  \  IRGINIA  HaWKINGTBKFYLTAN. 

was  just  closing  my  letter  when  Lady  Scrimmage 
in ;  she  tells  me  that  Lady  Towser  is  suited,  and 
ovL  have  no  hopes  of  this  situation.  I  have  done 
est.  Lady  Scrimmage  has,  however,  informed 
at  she  thinks  she  can,  upon  my  reconmiendation, 
me  thing  fur  you  in  Greenwich,  as  she  deals 
y  with  a  highly  respectable  and  fashionable 
ler  of  the   same  name  as   your  own,  and  with 

1  it  would  be  of  the  greatest  advantage  to  your 
iter  to  bo  placed  as  an  apprentice,  or  something 
it  soi-t.     This  is  an  opportunity  not  to  be  lost, 

therefore  have  requested  Lady  S.  to  write  im- 
tely ;  and  I  trust,  by  my  patronagej  she  will  gain 
I  envicdjlc  sUtuUion" 

• 

Tiat  postscript  is  admirable,*'  observed  I,  "and 
to  have  put  my  mother  in  a  good  humour.     Is 
ot  called  by  Lady  Hercules  *  highly  respectable 
ishionable  ?' " 
cry  true,"  replied  Virginia ;  "  but  my  mother  can- 
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not  get  over  tho  first  part  of  the  letter,  iu  which  ahe  is 
mentioned  as  *  a  decent  and  trell-behaved  meniaL'  Sbo 
has  since  received  a  note  from  Lady  Scrinmngii, 
requesting  her  to  take  me  in  some  capacity  or  another; 
adding,  by  way  of  postscript,  *  You  know  you  need  nol 
keep  her  if  you  do  not  like ;  it  is  very  easy  to  send 
her  away  for  idleness  or  impertinence ;  but  I  wish  to 
oblige  Lady  Hercules,  and  so,  pray,  at  all  eTents^ 
write  and  say  that  you  will  try  her.' " 

"  And  what  has  my  mother  said  in  reply  ?" 

*'  She  did  not  show  me  the  answer ;  but  from  whtt 
I  have  collected  from  her  conversation,  she  has  written 
a  most  haughty,  and,  I  presume  it  will  be  said,  a  mo^ 
impertinent  letter  to  both  tho  ladies ;  the  ono  to  jAdj 
Scrimmage  accompanied  with  her  bill,  which  has  sol 
been  paid  these  three  years.  I  am  sorry  that  mj 
mother  has  been  annoyed.  My  father,  to  whom  I 
related  what  had  taken  place,  told  me  that  my  mother 
was  very  ill-treated  by  Lady  Hercules ;  and  that  ibfi 
had  smothered  her  resentment  with  the  hopes  of 
benefiting  her  children  by  her  patronage ;  but  that  m 
at  a  time  when  she  little  expected  to  be  so  prosperous 
as  she  is  now." 

"  It  is  all  true,  my  dear  girl ;  I  recollect  my  father 
telling  me  the  whole  story.  However,  I  presume  my 
mother,  now  that  she  can  venture  upon  defiance,  htf 
not  failed  to  resort  to  it/* 

'*  That  I  am  convinced  of.  I  only  hope  that  she 
will  carry  her  indignation  against  great  people  so  fiir 
as  not  to  court  them  as  she  has  done,  and  abandon  all 
her  ridiculous  ideas  of  making  a  match  for  mo.  After 
all,  she  has  my  welfare  sincerely  at  heart,  and,  althougli 
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mistakeu  iu  tho  means  of  securing  it,  I  cannot  but  feel 
that  slie  is  actuated  solely  by  her  love  for  me." 

We  then  changed  tho  conversation  to  Janet,  about 
whom  I  could  now  speak  calmly ;  after  which  I  nar- 
rated to  her  what  had  occurred  during  the  night,  and 
my  intention  to  consult  with  my  father  and  Anderson 
upon  the  subject. 

Virginia  then  left  me  that  she  might  assist  her 
mother,  and  I  hastened  to  my  father's  ward,  where  I 
found  him,  and,  after  our  first  greeting,  requested  that 
he  would  accompany  me  to  Anderson's  office,  as  I  had 
something  to  communicate  to  them  both.  As  I  walked 
along  with  my  father,  I  perceived  Spicer  at  a  comer, 
with  his  foot  on  a  stone  step,  and  his  hand  to  his  knee, 
as  if  in  pain.  At  last  he  turned  round  and  saw  us.  I 
walked  up  to  him,  and  he  appeared  a  little  confused  as 
be  said,  "Ah!  Tom,  is  that  you?  I  did  not  know 
you  were  at  Greenwich." 

^  I  came  here  last  night,"  replied  I ;  *'  and  I  must 
be  ofif  again  soon.     Are  you  lame  ?" 

**  Lame  I  No ;  what  should  make  me  lame  ?"  replied 
be,  walking  by  the  side  of  us  as  if  he  were  not  so. 

I  looked  at  his  coat,  and  perceived  that  the  third 
button  on  the  right  side  was  missing. 

"  You've  lost  a  button,  Spicer,"  observed  I. 

^So  I  have,"  replied  he;  and,  as  we  had  now 
arrived  at  Anderson's  door,  my  father  and  I  turned 
from  him  to  walk  in,  and  wished  him  good-bye. 

Anderson  was  in  his  office  ;  and  as  soon  as  the  door 
was  closed,  I  communicated  to  them  what  had  occurred 
during  the  night,  expressing  my  conviction  that  Spicer 
was  the  party  who  had  attempted  the  murder.    In  cor- 
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roboration  I  reminded  my  father  of  the  loss  ol  Ae 
button  from  Spicer  s  coat,  and  prodnccd  the  one  whiek 
Nanny  had  torn  ofif. 

*'  This  is  something  more  than  suspicion,"  obaorfed 
Anderson ;  *'  but  if,  as  yon  say,  Old  Nanny  will  not 
give  evidence  against  him,  I  know  not  what  can  be 
done.  Did  jou  say  that  the  old  woman  wanted  k> 
speak  with  me  ?" 

"  Yes,  and  I  really  wish  that  you  would  call  there 
oftencr." 

"  Well,"  replied  Anderson,  ''  I'll  go,  Tom ;  but,  to 
be  plain  with  you,  I  do  not  think  that  I  can  be  of 
much  use  there.  I  have  been  several  times  :  she  will 
gossip  as  long  as  you  please ;  but  if  you  would  talk 
seriously,  she  turns  a  deaf  car.  You  see,  Tom,  theieV 
little  to  be  gained  when  you  havo  to  contend  with  sodi 
a  besetting  sin  as  avarice.  It  is  so  powerful,  cspedalhr 
in  old  age,  that  it  absorbs  all  other  feelings.  Still  it 
is  my  duty,  and  it  is  also  my  sincere  wish,  to  call  her 
to  a  proper  sense  of  her  condition.  The  poor  oU 
creature  is,  like  myself,  not  very  far  from  the  grave; 
and  when  once  in  it,  it  will  be  too  late.  I  will  go, 
Tom ;  and  most  thankful  shall  I  be,  if,  with  God*i> 
help,  I  may  prove  of  service  to  her.'' 

Wo  then  left  old  Anderson  to  his  duties,  and  m? 
father  went  home  with  me.  We  had  a  long  conversa- 
tion relative  to  my  sister,  as  well  as  about  my  omi 
affairs.  I  had  intended  to  have  remained  some  dap 
at  Greenwich ;  but  this  was  the  first  time  that  I  hid 
been  there  since  Janet's  desertion,  and  the  sight  of 
everything  so  reminded  me  of  her,  and  mado  every- 
thing so  hateful  to  me,  that  I  became  very  melancholy. 
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My  mother  was,  moreover,  Tory  cross,  and  my  sister 
anytliiiig  but  comfortable ;  and  on  tho  third  day, 
having  received  a  letter  from  Bramble,  stating  that  ho 
had  arrived  at  Deal,  and  that  tho  easterly  winds  having 
again  sot  in,  they  talked  of  setting  out  again  in  tho 
galley,  I  made  this  an  excuse  for  leaving ;  and  for  the 
first  time  did  I  quit  Greenwich  without  regret. 


CHAPTEK  XLI. 

IN    WHICH  IT  IS  PR0\'ED  THAT  gAlLOBS  HAVE  VERT  CORIUECT 

IDEAS  AS  TO  MSrKMPSTCUOSJS. 

The  day  after  my  return  to  Deal  I  again  embarked 
with  Bramble  and  threo  others,  to  follow  up  our 
-vocation.  The  second  day  wo  were  abreast  of  the  Ram 
Head,  when  the  men  in  another  pilot  boat,  which  had 
come  out  of  Plymouth  and  was  close  to  us,  waved 
their  hats  and  kept  away  to  speak  to  us.  Wo  hovo-to 
for  them. 

"  Have  you  heard  tho  news  ?"  cried  one  of  tho  men. 

"No." 

"Lord  Nelson  has  beat  tho  French  and  Spanish 
Fleot." 

«  Glad  to  hear  it— huzza !" 

"  Lord  Nelson's  killed." 

"  Lord  Nelson's  killed !  I"  tho  intelligence  was  re- 
peated from  mouth  to  mouth,  and  tlicn  every  voice  was 
hnahed ;  the  other  boat  hauled  her  wind  without  fmrther 
communication,  nor  did  wo  at  the  time  think  of  asking 
for  any  more.     The  shock  which  was  given  to  tho 
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whole  country  was  cquallj  felt  bj  ihoso  wbo  ins% 
seeking  their  bi'cad  in  a  small  boat,  and  for  some  littk 
while  wo  steered  our  course  in  silence. 

*'  What  d  ye  say,  my  lads  ?"  said  Bramble,  who  fiisk 
broke  silence  ;  *'  shall  we  haul  up  for  Cawsand,  and  get 
a  paper  ?  I  sha'n't  be  content  till  I  know  the  whole 
history." 

This  was  consented  to  unanimously  ;  no  one  thought 
of  piloting  vessels  for  the  moment,  and  earning  food 
for  their  families.  When  the  country  awarded  a  pubhc 
funeral  to  our  naval  hero,  it  did  not  pay  liim  a  nuse 
sincere  tribute  than  was  done  in  this  instance  by  fiTB 
pilots  in  a  galley.  At  Cawsand  we  obtained  the  neyn- 
2)aper,  and  after  a  few  pots  of  beer,  wo  again  made  sail 
for  the  mouth  of  the  Channel  It  hardly  need  te 
observed,  that  the  account  of  this  winding-up,  as  it 
proved,  of  our  naval  triumphs,  with  the  death  of  NekoD, 
was  the  subject  of  conversation  for  more  than  one  day. 
On  the  third,  we  were  all  separated,  having  fallen  in 
with  many  wind-bound  vessels  who  required  oar 
services.  The  one  I  took  charge  of  was  a  West  Indi*- 
man,  deeply  laden  with  rum  and  sugar,  one  of  a  convoy 
which  were  beating  about  in  the  Chops  of  the  Channel 
As  we  were  standing  out  from  the  English  coast,  tbo 
captain  and  one  of  the  passengers  were  at  the  taffindl 
close  to  me. 

^"  What  do  you  think  of  the  weather,  pilot?*'  said  the 
captain. 

*'I  think  we  shall  have  a  change  of  wind,  and 
dirty  weather  before  twelve  hours  are  over  our  heads,* 
replied  I. 

*•  Well,"  said  he,  "  that's  my  opinion ;   there  is  a 
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dond  rising  in  the  south-west;  and,  look,  there  aro 
some  Mother  Carey's  chickens  dipping  in  the  water 
astern." 

"  Where  ?"  said  the  passenger,  a  curly-headed  Creole, 
about  twenty  years  old. 

"Those  small  birds,"  replied  the  captain,  walking 
forward. 

The  passenger  went  down  below,  and  soon  returned 
with  his  double-barrelled  fowling-piece. 

''  I  have  long  wished  to  shoot  one  of  those  birds," 
said  he ;  **  and  now  they  aro  so  near,  I  think  I  may  get 
a  shot." 

He  raised  his  piece  several  times  without  firing, 
when  the  captain  came  aft,  and  perceiving  his  intention, 
caught  his  arm  as  he  was  about  to  level  again. 

^  I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Higgins,  but  I  really  must 
request  that  you  will  not  fire  at  those  birds.'' 

"  Why  not  T 

^  Because  I  cannot  permit  it." 

"  But  what's  to  hinder  mo  ?"  replied  the  young  man^ 
oolouring  up ;  "  they  aro  not  in  your  manifest,  I 
presume." 

"  No,  sir,  they  are  not ;  but  I  tell  you  frankly,  that 
I  would  not  kill  one  for  a  hundred  pounds,  ^'ay,  I 
would  as  soon  murder  one  of  my  fellow-creatures." 

•*  Well,  that  may  be  your  feeling,  but  it's  not  mine." 

**  Nevertheless,  sir,  as  it  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it, 
▼ery  unluc^,  you  will  oblige  me  by  yielding  to  my 
lequest." 

<«  Nonsense  I — just  to  humour  your  superstitious 
feeling." 

^  We  are  not  in  port  yet,  Mr.  Higgins ;  and  I  must 

2  o 
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insist  upon  it  you  do  not  fire.  Yon  have  taken  mj 
gunpowder,  and  I  cannot  allow  it  to  be  used  in  that 
way. 

During  this  altercation  I  observed  that  many  of  the 
sailors  had  come  aft,  and,  although  they  said  nothing, 
were  evidently  of  the  same  opinion  as  the  captain.  1 
was  aware  that  there  was  a  superstitious  feeling  among 
the  seamen  relative  to  these  birds,  but  I  had  never  seoi 
it  so  strongly  exemplified  before. 

The  mate  gave  a  wink  to  the  captain,  behind  the 
passenger's  back,  and  made  a  motion  to  him  to  go 
forward,  which  the  captain  did.  The  passenger  agiin 
raised  his  gun,  when  it  was  seized  by  two  of  tiie 
seamen. 

"  You  must  not  fire  at  these  birds,  sir  !*'  said  one  of 
them. 

"  Why,  you  scoundrel  ? — I'll  give  you  the  oonteoftB 
of  both  barrels  if  you  don't  leave  my  gun  alone." 

*'No,  you  won't — you're  not  among  niggers  now, 
master,"  replied  the  seaman;  *'and  as  yon  Lstb 
threatened  to  shoot  me,  I  must  take  the  gun  firom 
you." 

A  scuffle  ensued,  during  which  both  barreb  were 
discharged  in  the  air,  and  the  gun  taken  from  Xr. 
Higgins,  who  was  boiling  with  rage:  the  gun  ww 
handed  forward,  and  I  saw  it  no  more.  Mr.  TTiggiM, 
in  a  state  of  great  excitement^  went  down  into  the 
cabin. 

The  captain  then  came  aft  to  me,  when  I  ohmrfd 
that  I  had  no  idea  that  seamen  were  so  very  partioalar 
on  that  point;  and  I  thought  that  they  had  gomtao 
for. 
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"Yon  may  think  so,  pilot,"  replied  he  ;  **  but  when 
I  tell  yon  that  I  folly  believe  that  these  birds  are  as 
good  as  ourselves,  you  will  not  be  surprised — " 
"  How  do  you  mean,  as  good  as  ourselves  ?" 
'^I  believe  that  they  were  every  one  sailors  like 
ourselves  in  former  times ;  they  are  now  the  sailors' 
friends,  come  to  warn  us  of  the  approaching  storm,  and 
I  can  tell  you  a  circumstance  which  occurred  in  the 
West  Indies,  which  fully  proves  to  me  that  they  are 
not  wantonly  killed  without  a  judgment  upon  those  who 
do  so.  I  never  believed  it  myself  till  then ;  but  old 
Mason,  who  is  now  on  board,  was  one  of  the  seamen  of 
the  vessel  in  which  the  circumstance  happened." 
"  Indeed !"  repUed  I,  "  I  should  like  to  hear  it.*' 
" I  can't  tell  you  now,"  said  he ;  "I  must  go  down 
and  satisfy  that  puppy  Creole,  whose  sugars  are  on 
board ;  he  will  otherwise  make  such  a  row  between  me 
and  the  owners,  that  I  may  lose  the  command  of  the 
vesseL  And  yet,  would  you  imagine  it  ?  although  he 
will  not  credit  what  I  tell  him  about  Mother  Carey's 
chickens,  the  foolish  young  man  firmly  believes  in  the 

OH." 

I  did  not  think  one  superstition  more  ridiculous  than 
the  other,  but  still,  as  I  always  found  that  it  was  use- 
less to  argue  such  points,  I  said  nothing,  and  the 
-captain  went  down  into  the  cabin  to  pacify  Mr. 
Higgins. 

It  was  late  in  the  first  watch,  and  when  the  pas- 
seogezB  had  retired  to  bed,  that  the  captain  came  on 
deok.  <'Well,"  said  he,  '*!  told  Mr.  Higgins  my 
stoiy,  and  as  there  was  a  bit  of  Obi  nonsense  in  it,  he 
believed  it,  and  he  has  not  only  made  friends,  but 
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thanked  me  for  not  having  allowed  him  to  shoot  the 
birds ;  and  now  I'll  tell  you  the  real  story : — 

''A  schooner  was  coming  down  from  the  Yirgin 
Isles  with  sugar  and  passengers  to  Antigna,  where  I 
was  lying  with  my  ship.  She  had  a  fine  yonng  fellow 
of  the  name  of  Shedden  on  board ;  and,  besides  other 
passengers,  there  was  an  old  black  woman,  who,  where 
she  resided,  had  always  been  considered  as  an  Obi 
woman.  I  saw  her  afterwards ;  and  you  never  beheld 
such  a  complication  of  wrinkles  as  she  was,  from  her 
forehead  to  her  foot,  and  her  woolly  head  was  as  white 
as  snow.  They  were  becalmed  as  soon  as  they  weie 
clear  of  the  islands :  and,  as  it  happened,  some  Mother 
Carey's  chickens  were  flying  about  the  stem.  Sheddai 
must  needs  get  at  his  gun  to  shoot  them.  The  old 
black  woman  sat  near  the  taffrail ;  she  saw  him  mOi 
kis  gun,  but  she  said  nothing.  At  last  he  fired,  and 
killed  three  of  them. 

*'  *  There  are  three  down  !*  cried  out  some  of  tbe 
other  passengers. 

'< '  How  many  ?'  said  the  old  woman,  raising  her 
head ;  '  three !  Then  coimt  the  sharks  which  tro 
coming  up.' 

'*  *  Count  the  sharks,  mother  I  why  count  them? 
There's  plenty  of  them,'  replied  Shedden,  laughing. 

'''I  tell  you  that  there  will  be  but  three  sent,' 
replied  the  old  woman,  who  then  sunk  down  her  head 
and  said  no  more. 

"  Well,  the  negroes  who  were  passengers  on  boari 
most  of  them  Mr.  Shedden's  slaves,  looked  very  blank, 
for  they  knew  that  old  Etau  never  spoke  witboot 
reason.     In  abojat  ten  minutes  afterwards,  three  laiga 
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fihai'ks  swani  up  to  tho  vessel,  with  theii*  fius  above 
water. 

"  *  There's  the  three  sharks,  sure  enough  I'  said  the 
passengers. 

" '  Are  they  come  ?*  said  Etau,  i*aising  her  head. 

"  *  Yes,  moder,  dero  dey  be — very  large  shark,'  replied 
one  of  the  negroes. 

'*  *  Then  three  are  doomed,'  said  the  old  woman ; 
'  and  here  wo  stay,  and  the  waves  shall  not  run,  nor  the 
wind  blow,  till  the  three  sharks  havo  their  food.  I  say 
— three  are  doomed !' 

**The  passengers  were  more  or  less  alarmed  with 
this  prophecy  of  old  Etau's,  according  as  they  put 
faith  in  her ;  however,  they  all  went  to  bed  quite  well, 
.and  the  next  morning  they  got  up  the  same.  Still 
there  was  not  a  breath  of  wind ;  the  whole  sea  was  as 
smooth  as  glass,  and  the  vessel  laid  where  she  was  the 
night  before,  in  about  six  fathoms  water,  about  a  mile 
from  the  reef,  and  you  could  see  the  coral  rocks  beneath 
her  bottom  as  plain  as  if  they  were  high  and  dry ;  and 
what  alarmed  them  the  next  morning  was,  that  the 
three  large  sharks  were  still  slowly  swimming  roimd 
and  round  the  schooner.  All  that  day  it  remained  a 
dead  calm,  and  the  heat  was  dreadful,  although  the 
awnings  were  spread.  Night  come  on,  and  the  people, 
becoming  more  frightened,  questioned  old  Etau ;  but 
all  the  answer  she  gave  was, '  Tliree  are  doomed  I' 

"  The  passengers  and  crew  were  now  terrified  out  of 
their  wits,  and  they  all  went  to  bed  with  very  melan- 
choly forebodings,  for  the  elements  appeared  as  if  they 
were  arrested  till  tho  penalty  was  paid.  For,  you 
observe,  pilot,  there  is  always  a  light  breeze  as  regular 
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as  the  stm  rises  aud  goes  down ;  but  now  the  bieeics 
only  appeared  to  skirt  the  land,  and  when  they  came 
from  the  offing,  invariably  stopped  two  or  throe  miles 
from  the  schooner.  It  was  about  midnight  that  there 
was  a  stir  in  the  cabin,  and  it  appeared  that  Mr. 
Shedden  had  the  yellow  fever,  and  shortly  afkerwaids 
another  white  man,  a  sailor  belonging  to  the  schooner, 
then  one  of  Mr.  Shedden's  slaves.  Well,  there  the 
fever  stopped — no  one  else  was  taken  ill — the  nsoal 
remedies  were  applied,  but  before  morning  they  weie 
all  three  delirious.  At  sunrise  it  was  still  calm,  and 
continued  so  till  sunset ;  and  all  the  day  the  passengec? 
were  annoyed  by  the  back  fins  of  tho  three  shailDS, 
which  continued  to  swim  about.  Again  they  went  (o 
bed ;  and  just  before  one  o'clock  in  the  morning  lb. 
Shedden,  in  his  delirium,  got  out  of  his  bed,  and, 
rushing  on  the  deck,  jumped  overboard  before  any  one 
could  prevent  him ;  and  old  £tau,  who  never  left  when 
she  sat,  was  heard  to  say,  ^Onel*  and  tho  bell  was 
struck  one  by  the  seamen  forward,  who  did  not  knov 
what  had  happened.  Morning  came  on  again,  and 
there  were  but  two  sharks  to  be  seen.  About  noon  the 
other  white  man  died,  and  he  was  thrown  overboard ; 
and  as  one  shark  seized  his  body  and  swam  away,  old 
Etau  cried  out,  '  Two  I*  An  hour  afterwards  the  n^gro 
died,  and  was  thrown  overboard  and  carried  away  hj 
the  third  shark,  and  old  Etau  cried  out,  '  Three!  the 
price  is  paid  I' 

*'  Well,  every  one  crowded  round  the  old  woman  to 
hear  what  she  would  say,  and  they  asked  her  if  all  was 
over,  and  whether  they  should  have  any  wind  ?  and  her 
reply  was  :  '  When  the  three  birds  come  from  the  eee 
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to  replace  those  which  wore  killed.'  For  you  see, 
pilot,  if  one  of  these  birds  are  killed,  it  is  certain  that 
some  one  of  the  crew  must  die  and  be  thrown  oyerboard 
to  become  a  Mother  Carey  chicken,  and  replace  the  one 
that  has  been  destroyed.  Well,  after  a  time,  although 
we  never  saw  them  rise,  three  Mother  Carey's  chickens 
were  seen  dipping  and  flying  about  astern  of  the 
schooner;  and  they  told  old  Etau,  who  said:  'You'll 
have  wind  and  plenty — and  plenty  of  waves  to  make 
up  for  the  calm ;'  and  so  they  had,  sure  enough,  for  it 
came  on  almost  a  hurricane,  and  the  schooner  scudded 
before  it  under  bare  poles  until  she  arrived  at  Antigua, 
with  her  bulwarks  washed  away,  and  a  complete  wreck. 
I  was  there  at  the  time,  and  old  Mason,  who  was  on 
board,  told  mo  the  story,  and  asked  me  to  take  him,  as 
be  would  not  remain  on  board  of  the  schooner.  And 
now  I  leave  you  to  judge,  after  knowing  this  to  be  a 
fact,  whether  I  was  not  right  in  preventing  Mr. 
Higgins  from  shooting  the  Mother  Carey  chickens  ?" 

"  Why,  yes,"  replied  I ;  "  with  such  a/oc^  before  my 
eyes,  I  should  have  done  the  same." 

Mr.  Higgins  not  venturing  to  kill  any  of  these 
receptacles  for  the  souls  of  departed  seamen,  we  arrived 
safely  at  the  Downs,  where  I  gave  up  charge  to  a  river 
pilot,  for  the  other  vessels  which  Bramble  and  our 
companions  had  taken  charge  of,  were  all  bound  to  tho 
Downs,  and  arrived  at  nearly  the  same  time  that  I  did, 
and  we  had  agreed  to  embark  again  in  the  galley,  and 
run  out  in  quest  of  tho  remainder  of  the  convoy.  This 
we  did  on  the  following  day,  much  to  the  vexation  of 
Bessy,  who  declared  we  only  came  on  shore  to  be  off 
again.     I  ought  to  observe  that  Bessy  and   1  had 
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beoome  mach  more  intimate  since  tlie  explaiuitioii 
which  had  taken  place ;  and  although  it  never  ento^d 
my  head  that  I  should  ever  feel  towards  her  more  tban 
as  a  brother  to  a  sister,  I  was  pleased  and  soothed  with 
the  touching  proofs  of  kindness  and  conmiiseration 
which  she  took  every  oppportunity  of  showing  towaids 
me. 


CHAPTER  XLII. 

A  UZAVT  GALE,  A  WBECS,  AND  A  RESCUB. 

We  had  run  out  in  our  galley  as  far  as  the  Start,  when 
the  appearance  of  the  weather  became  very  threatening. 
It  was  juBt  about  the  time  of  the  equinoctial  gales ;  and 
there  was  a  consultation  among  us  whether  we  should 
run  into  Torquay  or  return  to  Deal. 

Bramble  observed,  that  as  the  gale  coming  on  would, 
in  all  probability,  blow  for  three  days,  he  thought  it 
was  no  use  remaining  all  that  time  at  Torquay,  where 
we  should  be  put  to  extra  expense,  and  that  we  should 
be  better  on  shore  at  our  own  homes.  This  remark 
decided  the  point ;  and  about  dusk  we  put  the  boat's 
head  along  shore  for  up  Channel.  The  wind  was  at 
that  time  about  S.S.W.,  but  occasionally  shifting  a 
point  or  two.  The  sky  had  become  covered  over  with 
one  black  mass  of  clouds,  which  hung  down  so  low  that 
they  appeared  almost  to  rest  on  the  water ;  and  there 
was  that  peculiar  fitful  moaning  which  is  ever  the  jire- 
cursor  of  a  violent  gale  of  wind.  At  night£sJl  wo 
reefed  our  lug  sails ;  and,  while  one  sat  at  the  hehn, 
the  rest  of  us  lounged  against  the  gunnel,  buttoned  up 
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in  our  pilot-jackets ;  some  shutting  their  eyes,  as  if  to 
invite  sleep,  others  watching  the  waves,  which  now  rose 
Cast,  and  danced  and  lopped  at  the  weather  broadside  as 
if  they  would  fain  have  entered  into  the  boat.  But  of 
that  we  had  little  fear ;  our  galley  was  one  of  the  finest 
boats  that  ever  swam,  and  we  felt  as  secure  as  if  we 
were  on  board  of  a  three-decked  ship.  As  the  night 
advanced,  so  did  the  wind  increase  and  the  sea  rise ; 
lightning  darted  through  the  dense  clouds,  and  for  a 
moment  we  could  scan  the  horizon.  Everything  was 
threatening ;  yet  our  boat,  with  the  wind  about  two 
points  free,  rushed  gallantly  along,  rising  on  the  waves 
like  a  sea-bird,  and  sinking  into  the  hollow  of  the 
waters  as  if  she  had  no  fear  of  any  attempt  on  their 
part  to  overwhelm  her.  Thus  did  we  continue  to  run 
on  during  the  night,  every  hour  the  gale  increasing ; 
the  billows  mounting  up  until  they  broke  in  awful  and 
majestic  crests,  and  often  so  near  to  us  that  we  pre- 
sented our  backs  in  a  close  file  against  the  weather 
bulwarks  to  prevent  any  body  of  water  from  pouring  in. 

**  We  shall  have  light  soon,"  observed  one  of  the 
men. 

*'And  we  shall  want  it  to  beach  the  boat  in  such 
weather  as  this,"  replied  another.  "  We  shall  have  it 
harder  yet  before  day." 

^  Depend  upon  it  this  will  be  a  mischievous  gale,*' 
observed  Bramble,  '^  and  our  coast  will  be  strewed  with 
wrecks.  Any  ships  under  canvas  now,  between  the 
Channel  shores,  will  stand  but  a  poor  chance  against 
this  heavy  sea,  which  bears  down  with  such  force.  I'd 
rather  be  in  this  boat  now  than  in  any  vessel  in  mid- 
Channel." 
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**  And  I  had  rather  be  on  shore  than  in  either,*'  re- 
joined I. 

"  Well,  Tom,"  said  one  of  the  pilots,  "  I  do  rerfly 
believe  yon  this  time." 

When  it  was  broad  daylight,  the  coast  to  leewaid 
presented  a  wild  and  terrific  scene,  lashed  as  it  was  bj 
the  furious  surf  which  dashed  its  spray  half  way  up  & 
towering  white  clififs,  for  it  was  within  two  hoiuB  d 
high  water.  The  waves  were  now  really  moonisais 
high,  and  their  broad  surfaces  were  pitted  into  httk 
waves  by  the  force  of  the  wind,  which  covered  tbe 
whole  expanse  of  waters  with  one  continued  foam.  Oft 
our  weather-bow  a  vessel  with  her  foremast  gone  wtf 
pitching  heavily,  and  at  times  nearly  buried  beneatii 
the  wild  tumult.  Her  fate  was  sealed;  to  leewud 
were  the  clifis  of  the  South  Foreland,  and  on  our 
leebow  lay  the  shelving  beach  of  DeaL 

''This  will  be  awkward  landing,  shipmates,"  aud 
Bramble ;  "  and  yet  we  must  try  it.  I'll  fill  my  pipe- 
hope  it  won't  be  tbe  last." 

Although  not  said  in  a  serious  manner,  there  wen) 
few  of  us  whoso  hearts  did  not  flutter  responsively  to 
this  surmise,  for  the  danger  became  every  minute  more 
imminent,  and  we  knew  what  a  terrific  sorf  there  nuBt 
be  then  running  on  the  shingle  beach.  But  we  now 
rapidly  approached  the  shore;  wo  were  near  to  titt 
floating  light,  and  in  the  roadstead  not  a  vessel  re- 
mained; all  had  weighed  aud  preferred  being  under 
what  canvas  they  could  bear.  At  last  we  were  wiAin 
two  cables  length  of  the  beach,  and  even  at  this  distanes 
from  it,  we  were  surrounded  with  the  breakers ;  the 
surf  broke  many  feet  high,  and  roared  as  it  mshed  up 
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with  a  Telocity  that  was  appalling,  dashing  the  foam 
right  to  the  door  of  Bramble's  cottage,  which  was  forty 
or  fifty  yards  higher  than  it  generally  gained  to,  eyen 
in  very  bad  weather :  we  now  lowered  our  sails,  stowed 
them  in  the  boat,  and  got  onr  oars  to  pass,  backing 
against  the  surf  to  prevent  it  from  forcing  us  on  the 
beach  until  the  proper  time. 

It  may  not,  perhaps,  be  known  to  many  of  my 
readers,  that  there  is  a  sort  of  regularity  even  in  the 
wild  waves ;  that  is,  occasionally  a  master  wave,  as  it 
is  termed,  from  being  of  larger  dimensions  than  its  pre- 
decessors, pours  its  whole  volume  on  the  beach ;  after 
which,  by  watching  your  time,  you  will  find  that  two 
waves  will  run  into  one  another,  and,  as  it  were,  neu- 
tralize each  other,  so  that,  for  a  few  seconds,  you  have 
what  they  call  a  smooth ;  the  safest  plan  of  landing 
then  is  to  watch  these  two  chances,  either  to  run  in  on 
the  master  wave,  or  to  wait  till  the  arrival  of  the 
smooth. 

The  latter  it  generally  preferred,  and  with  good 
reason,  as  unless  a  boat  can  bo  forced  in  as  fast  as  the 
master  wave  runs  in,  you  are  worse  off  than  if  you  had 
landed  at  any  other  time. 

The  helm  had  been  resigned  to  Bramble,  who  ordered 
me  to  go  forward  with  the  boat's  painter,  a  long  coil  of 
rope,  and  stand  ready  either  to  leap  out  with  it,  or 
throw  it  to  those  on  shore,  as  might  be  most  advisable ; 
the  other  men  were  sitting  on  the  thwarts,  their  long 
oars  in  the  rollocks,  backing  out  as  desired,  and  all 
ready  to  strain  every  nerve,  when  the  order  was  given 
by  Bramble  to  pull  in. 

The  danger  which  we  were  about  to  incur  was  fully 
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evident  to  tlio  crowds  which  were  assembled  on  tLa 
beach ;  not  only  the  pilots,  who  stood  there  ready  to 
assist  us — some  with  ropes  with  iron  books  at  the  end 
of  them — others  all  ready  to  dart  into  the  surf  to  hold 
on  the  boat,  or,  if  required,  to  link  their  arms  together, 
60  as  to  form  a  living  chain  which  the  nndertow  coold 
not  drag  away  with  it ;  higher  up,  women  and  children 
their  clothes  driven  by  the  furious  gale,  with  one  hand 
holding  on  their  caps,  and  with  the  other  Buppofiiiig 
themselves  by  the  gunnels  of  the  boats  hatded  up^  iba 
capstems,  or  perhaps  an  anchor  with  its  flake  buried  in 
the  shingle,  were  looking  on  with  dismay  and  witk 
beating  hearts,  awaiting  the  result  of  the  Tentorooi 
attempt,  and  I  soon  discovered  the  form  of  Befliry,  who 
w^as  in  advance  of  all  the  others. 

After  a  careful  watching  for  perhaps  two  minutes  <a 
the  part  of  Bramble,  he  gave  the  word,  and  on  dashed 
the  galley  towards  tho  strand,  keeping  paoe  with  the 
wild  surges,  and  although  buried  in  the  foam,  sot 
shipping  one  drop  of  water. 

"  Now,  my  men,  give  way, — for  your  lives  give  way,* 
cried  Bramble,  as  a  cresting  wave  came  towering  on,  ae 
if  in  angry  pursuit  of  us.  The  men  obeyed,  but,  in 
their  exertions,  the  stroke  oar  snapped  in  two,  the  num 
fell  back,  and  prevented  the  one  behind  him  from 
pulling;  our  fate  was  sealed;  the  surge  poured  over, 
and  throwing  us  broadside  to  the  beach,  we  were  rolled 
over  and  over  in  the  boiling  surf.  A  cry  was  heard^ 
a  cry  of  terror  and  despair — on  tlie  part  of  the  women. 
I  heard  it  as  I  was  swept  away  by  the  undertow,  and 
the  next  wave  poured  over  me ;  but  all  was  activity  and 
energy  on  the  part  of  the  men  who  were  on  the  beacli; 
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tho  next  wavo  that  ran  in,  they  recovered  mo  and  tvvo 
more  by  linking  their  arms  and  allowing  tho  surf  to 
break  over  them.  We  were  so  much  bruised  that  we 
could  not  stand ;  they  dragged  us  up,  and  left  us  to  the 
women.  Bramble  and  four  others  were  still  struggling 
for  life ;  again  two  were  saved — but  tho  men  on  the 
beach  were  exhausted  by  their  strenuous  exertions. 

I  had  just  recovered  myself  so  as  to  sit  up,  when  I 
perceived  that  they  were  not  acting  in  concert  as 
before  ;  indeed,  in  the  last  attempt,  several  of  them 
had  narrowly  escaped  with  their  own  lives.  Bessy  was 
now  down  among  them,  Avildly  gesticulating :  Bramble 
still  floated  on  the  boiling  surf;  but  no  chain  was 
again  formed ;  the  wave  poured  in,  bearing  him  on  its 
crest ;  it  broke,  and  he  was  swept  away  again  by  the 
undertow,  which  dragged  him  back  with  a  confused 
heap  of  shingles,  clattering  one  over  the  other  as  they 
descended.  I  saw  him  again,  just  as  another  wave, 
several  feet  in  height,  was  breaking  over  him — I  felt 
that  he  was  lost ;  w^hen  Bessy,  with  a  hook  rope  in  her 
hand,  darted  towards  him  right  under  the  wave  as  it 
turned  over,  and  as  she  clasped  his  body,  they  both 
disappeared  under  the  mountain  surge.  Another 
shriek  was  raised  by  the  women,  while  tho  men  stood 
as  if  paralysed.  In  my  excitement  I  had  gained  my 
legs,  and  I  hastened  to  seize  the  part  of  the  rope  which 
remained  on  the  beach.  Others  then  came  and  helped ; 
wo  hauled  upon  it ;  and  found  that  there  was  weight  at 
the  end.  Another  sea  poured  in ;  we  hastily  gathered 
in  the  slack  of  the  rope,  and  when  the  water  retreated, 
we  found  both  Bramble  and  Bessy  clinging  to  the 
rope.     In  a  moment  the  men  rushed  down  and  hauled 
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up  tbo  bodies.  Bramble  bad  bold  of  the  rope  by  both 
bands — it  was  tbo  clutch  of  death ;  Bceej  had  her  anu 
round  her  father's  neck;  both  wero  senseless.  The 
boatmen  carried  tbcm  up  to  the  cottage,  and  the  nsoil 
methods  of  recovery  were  resorted  to  with  sncoeGB. 
Still  we  had  to  lament  the  death  of  two  of  our  best 
pilots,  whose  loss  their  wives  and  children  were  londlj 
wailing,  and  whose  bodies  were  not  found  for  manj 
days  afterwards.  Alas !  they  were  not  the  only  ontt 
who  were  lamented.  Upwards  of  threo  hundred  vesseb 
were  lost  during  that  dreadful  gale,  and  hardly  a  set- 
port  or  fishing  town  but  bewailed  its  many  dead. 

Whether  it  was  that  the  women  who  attended  Bessf 
were  more  active  than  the  men,  or  that  she  was  younger, 
and  her  circulation  of  blood  was  more  rapid,  or  becaose 
she  was  a  female,  certain  it  is  that  Bessy  first  rooovered 
her  speech,  and  her  first  question  was  '^  Where  was  btf 
fiither  ?''  Bramble  did  not  speak,  but  fell  into  a  sleep 
immediately  after  he  was  brought  to  life.  I  had 
changed  my  clothes,  and  was  watching  by  him  fat  tm 
hour  or  more  when  he  woke  up. 

«  Ah !  Tom,  is  that  you  ?    Where's  Bessy  ?" 

"  She  is  in  bed,  but  quite  recovered." 

"Quito  recovered — I  recollect.  I  say,  Tom,  aini 
she  a  fine  creature  ?  God  bless  her !  Well,  she  owef 
me  nothing  now,  at  all  events.  I  think  I  should  Hhi 
to  get  up,  Tom.  I  wonder  whether  I  smashed  my  oU 
pipe  on  the  shingle  ?  just  look  into  my  wet  jacket  I 
say,  Tom,  were  they  all  saved  ?" 

^  No,"  I  replied ;  "  Fisher  and  Hanrison  were  boA 
drowned." 

*'Poor   fellows  I    I  wish  they  had   been   spired. 
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Fisher  lias  sovon  cliildren, — and  Hamson,  he  has  a 
wife,  I  think." 

"  Yes,  and  two  children,  father." 

"  Poor  woman !  God's  will  be  done  I  He  giyeth 
and  he  taketh  away !  Tom,  I  must  get  up  and  see 
Bessy." 

I  assisted  Bramble  to  di*css,  and  as  soon  as  he  had 
put  on  his  clothes  he  went  to  Bessy *s  room.  I  stayed  at 
the  door.  ^  Ton  may  come  in,  Tom ;  she's  muffled  up 
in  her  blankets,  and  fast  asleep." 

^ Quite  fast,"  said  Mrs.  Maddox;  ''she  has  slept 
more  than  an  hour.    Dear  heart,  it  will  do  her  good." 

Bramble  kissed  Bessy's  pale  forehead,  but  it  did  not 
waken  hor.  ''Look,  Tom,"  said  Bramble,  "look  at 
that  smooth,  clear  skin — those  pretty  features.  Look 
at  the  delicate  cr^ture  I  and  would  you  have  thought 
that  she  would  have  dared  what  no  man  dared  to  do — 
that  she  would  have  defied  those  elements  raging  in 
their  might,  and  have  snatched  their  prey  from  their 
very  grasp  ?  Did  I  ever  imagine,  when  I  brought  her 
MB  a  helpless  baby  on  shore,  that  she  would  ever  have 
repaid  the  debt  with  such  interest,  or  that  such  a  weak 
instrument  should  have  been  chosen  by  the  Lord  to 
save  one  who  otherwise  must  have  perished  ?  But  His 
inkjs  are  not  our  ways,  and  He  works  as  He  thinks  fit. 
Bless  you,  bless  you,  my  Bessy, — and  may  your  fond 
heart  never  be  again  put  to  such  a  trial  1  Is  she  not 
beantifdl,  Tom?  just  like  a  piece  of  cold  marble. 
Thank  Heaven,  she  is  not  dead,  but  sleepeth !" 

I  certainly  never  did  look  upon  Bessy  with  so  much 
interest;  there  was  something  so  beautifully  calm  in 
bcr  countenance  as  she  lay  there  like  an  efifigy  on  a 
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tomb,  hardly  appeariog  to  breathe;  and  i?hen  I 
thought  of  the  coumge  and  deyotion  shown  but  a  few 
hours  before  by  the  present  almost  inanimate  Ibim,  I 
bent  over  her  with  admiration,  and  felt  as  if  I  oould 
kneel  before  the  beautiful  shrine  which  contained  sodi 
an  energetic  and  noble  spirit.  While  this  was  pafising 
through  my  mind,  Bramble  had  knelt  by  the  bed-side 
and  was  evidently  in  prayer :  when  he  rose  up  he  said, 
"  Come  away,  Tom ;  she  is  a  maiden,  and  may  feel 
ashamed  if  she  awaken  and  find  us  men  standing  by 
her  bed-side.  Let  me  know  when  she  wakes  np^ 
Mrs.  Maddox,  and  tell  her  I  have  been  in  to  see  ha; 
and  now,  Tom,  let*s  go  down : — I  never  felt  the  imt 
of  a  pipe  so  much  as  I  do  now." 


CHAPTER  XLin. 

A  80ENE  IN  THE  HOSPITAL,  AND  A  8TBAKGS  DI800T1IT. 

In  a  very  few  days  Bramble  and  Bessy  were  suffidaitly 
recovered  to  resume  their  usual  avocations;  but  ibe 
former  expressed  no  willingness  to  embark  again,  tad 
Bessy's  persuasions  assisted  to  retain  him  at  the  oottige. 
With  me  it  was  different ;  I  was  still  restless  and 
anxious' for  change;  my  feelings  toward  Bessy  vere 
those  of  admiration  and  esteem,  but  not  yet  of  love; 
yet  I  could  not  help  recalling  to  mind  the  words  of 
Bramble,  *'  Observe  how  she  performs  those  datitf 
which  fall  to  her  lot ;  if  she  is  a  good  daughter  she 
will  make  a  good  wife."  I  felt  that  she  would  sudv 
a  good  wife ;  and  I  wished  that  I  could  have  torn  firoa 
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xay  bosom  the  remembrance  of  Janet,  and  have  snbsti- 
tnted  the  form  of  Bessy  in  her  place.  We  had  been 
at  the  cottage  nearly  a  week,  when  I  received  a  letter 
from  Anderson;  he  informed  me  that  he  had  visited 
Old  Nanny,  who  had  made  her  will  in  due  form,  and 
confided  it  to  him ;  and  that  he  thought  that  she  was 
more  inclined  to  listen  to  him  than  she  had  before 
been ;  that  my  father  and  mother  and  sister  were 
T^cll ;  and  that  Spicer  had  been  obliged  to  go  into  the 
Hospital,  with  an  abscess  in  his  knee,  occasioned  by 
running  something  into  it ;  and  that  it  was  reported 
that  he  was  very  ill,  and,  in  all  probability,  amputation 
must  take  place.  I  felt  convinced  that  Spicer  must 
have,  in  his  hasty  retreat,  fallen  over  the  iron  railings 
which  lay  on  the  ground,  and  which  had,  as  I  men- 
tioned, tripped  mo  up ;  but  with  this  difference,  that, 
as  the  spikes  of  the  railing  were  from  me,  and  conse- 
quently I  met  with  little  injury,  they  must  have  been 
towards  him,  and  had  penetrated  his  knee :  and  thus 
it  was  that  he  had  received  the  injury.  Anderson  also 
stated  that  they  were  very  busy  at  the  Hospital,  receiv- 
ing the  men  who  had  been  maimed  in  the  glorious 
battle  of  Trafalgar.  Altogether,  I  made  up  my  mind 
that  I  would  take  the  first  ship  that  was  offered  for 
pilotage  up  the  river,  that  I  might  know  more  of  what 
was  going  on ;  and,  as  we  sat  down  to  supper,  I  men- 
iioned  my  intentions  to  Bramble. 

**  All's  right,  Tom,  you're  young,  and  ought  to  be 
moving;  but,  just  now,  I  intend  to  take  a  spell  on 
«hore.  I  have  promised  Bessy,  and  how  can  I  refuse 
ber  anything,  dear  girl  I  I  don't  mean  to  say  that  I 
shall  never  pilot  a  vessel  again ;  but  I  do  feel  that  1 

2  D 
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am  not  so  young  aa  I  was,  and  this  last  a&ir  liai 
shaken  me  not  a  little,  that's  the  truth  of  it.  Thoe's 
a  time  for  all  things ;  and  when  a  man  has  enough  he 
ought  to  ho  content,  and  not  yenture  more.  Besides; 
I  can't  bear  to  make  Bessy  unhappy ;  so,  yon  see,  Yn 
half  promised — only  half,  Bessy,  you  know.'* 

"  I  think  you  would  have  done  nght  if  you  hid 
promised  altogether,"  replied  I ;  "  you  have  pl^ity  to 
live  upon,  and  are  now  getting  a  little  in  years.  Why 
should  you  not  stay  on  shore,  and  leave  them  to  wnk 
who  want  the  money  ?" 

Bessy's  eyes  beamed  gratefully  towards  me,  as  1 
thus  assisted  her  wishes.  *'You  hear,  father,"  said 
she,  fondHng  him,  "  Tom  agrees  with  me." 

"Ah!"   rcj)lied  Bramble,  with  a  sigh,   "if ; 

but  we  cannot  have  all  we  wish  in  this  world." 

Bessy  and  I  both  felt  what  ho  would  have  referred 
to,  and  we  were  silent.  She  cast  down  hor  eyes,  and 
appeared  busy  with  her  fork,  although  she  was  eatiog 
nothing.  I  no  longer  felt  the  rcpugnanoo  that  I  hid 
a  short  time  before ;  and  I  was  in  deep  revorie,  watch- 
ing the  changes  of  her  beautiful  countenance,  when  she 
looked  up.  Our  eyes  met ;  she  must  have  read  my 
thoughts  in  mine,  for  from  that  moment  each  hour 
increased  our  intimacy  and  confidence.  We  were  s» 
longer  afraid  of  each  other. 

A  day  or  two  after  this  conversation  an  opportunity 
was  given  to  mo  of  going  up  the  river,  which  I  did  sot 
neglect ;  and  having  delivered  up  charge  of  the  dup» 
I  hastened  down  to  Greenwich.  I  found  everything  » 
statu  quo  at  my  motlier*s  house,  and  Virginia  mocb 
pleased  at  there  being  no  lodgers.     Andcffson  I  inet 
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^valking  with  Ben  tho  Whaler  and  my  father.  He  told 
me  that  Spicer  had  refused  to  have  his  leg  amputated, 
when  the  snrgeon  had  pointed  out  the  necessity  of  the 
operation ;  and  that  it  was  now  said  that  it  was  too 
late  to  have  the  operation  performed ;  and  that  there 
was  little  or  no  chance  of  his  recovery.  They  asked 
me  many  questions  relative  to  tho  narrow  escape  of 
Bramble,  and  the  behaviour  of  Bessy. 

As  soon  as  I  could  get  away,  I  set  off  to  the  Hospital 
to  see  Spicer  ;  for,  as  the  reader  must  bo  aware,  I  had 
many  reasons  for  having  communication  with  him ; — 
not  that  I  expected  that  at  first  he  would  acknowledge 
anything:  I  knew  that  his  heart  was  hardened,  and 
that  he  had  no  idea  of  his  danger;  but  I  liad  his 
secrets, — he  was  indeed  in  my  power ;  and  I  hoped, 
by  terrifying  him,  to  obtain  the  information  which  I 
wished. 

I  found  him  in  bed,  in  the  comer  of  the  Hospital 
ward,  to  the  left.  He  was  looking  very  pale,  and 
apparently  was  in  great  pain. 

"  Spicer,"  said  I,  "  I  have  come  to  see  you ;  I  am 
sorry  to  hear  of  your  accident.  How  is  your  leg  ?  is 
it  better  ?" 

"  No,  not  much,"  replied  he,  writhing,  *'  I  am  in 
great  pain ;  another  man  would  scream  out  with  the 
agony ;  but  I'm  like  the  wolf, — ^I'll  die  without  com- 
plaint." 

^But  you  don't  think  that  you're  going  to  die, 
Spicer  r 

^  No,  Jack,  I  don't  think  that,  I  never  have  thought 
that,  when  I  have  beei)  worse  than  now.  I'll  never 
belieye  that  I'm  dead  until  I  find  myself  so.     It 
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mast  come  some  timo  or  another,  bat  Fm  hale  and 
hearty  in  constitution  as  yet,  and  my  time  is  not  yet 
come." 

"  It  was  the  iron  railings  which  yoa  fell  over, 
was  it  not?  I  fell  over  them  myself  the  same  nigbt 
when  I  landed,  on  the  Monday,  going  ap  io  Old 
Nanny's." 

**  Who  told  you  it  was  those  cursed  spikes  ?  Well, 
well,  so  it  was ;  but  not  on  the  Monday,  Jack,  it  ms 
on  the  Wednesday." 

"  Nay,  ^that  cannot  bo,  for,  on  the  Tuesday,  as  I 
went  down  to  the  beach,  I  saw  them  all  fixed  up  in 
the  stonework,  and  soldered  in.  It  must  have  been  <m 
the  Monday — the  night  on  which  Old  Nanny  ms 
nearly  smothered  by  some  one  who  went  in  to  rob  ha, 
I  came  there  just  in  time  to  save  her  life ;  —  indeed,  if 
you  recollect,  you  were  lame  the  next  day,  when  I  met 
you  in  the  Hospital." 

"  Well,  Jack,  you  may  think  what  you  please ;  bat  I 
tell  you  it  was  on  the  Wednesday." 

"  Then  you  must  have  fallen  over  something  else." 

«  Perhaps  I  did." 

"  Well,  it's  of  no  consequence.  I'm  glad  to  find  Hut 
you're  so  much  better ;  for  I  was  told  that  the  doctor 
had  said " 

"  What  did  the  doctor  say  ?"  interrupted  Spioer. 

"  Why,  it's  better  to  tell  the  truth ;  ho  said  it  w« 
impossible  for  you  to  get  over  it — that  the  infiamnii- 
tion  was  too  great  to  allow  of  amputation  now,  Uki 
that  it  must  end  in  mortification." 

"  Ho  said  that !"  said  Spiccc,  wildly,  raisiiig  himseK 
on  his  elbow. 
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"  Yes,  he  did ;  and  it's  known  all  over  tlie  Hospital." 

"Well,"  replied  Spicer,  **ho  may  have  said  so;  but 
I  think  I  ought  to  know  best  how  1  feel.  He'll  be  hera 
in  half  an  hour  or  so,  and  then  I'll  put  the  question  to 
him.  Im  a  little  tired,  Jack,  so  don't  speak  to  mo 
any  more  just  now." 

"  Shall  I  go  away,  Spicer  ?" 

"  No,  no,  stay  here.  There's  a  book  or  two ;  read 
them  till  I  feel  a  little  stronger." 

That  my  communication  had  had  an  effect  upon 
Spicer  was  evident.  He  was  startled  at  the  idea  of  the 
near  approach  of  death,  which  he  had  not  contemplated. 
Alas !  who  is  not  ?  He  shut  his  eyes,  and  I  watched 
him;  the  perspiration  trickled  down  his  forehead. 
1  took  up  the  book  he  had  pointed  out  to  me ;  it  was 
the  History  of  the  Buccaneers,  with  plates;  and  I 
thought  then  that  it  was  a  parallel  of  Spicer*s  own 
career.  I  looked  at  the  plates,  for  I  was  not  much 
inclined  to  read.  In  a  few  minutes  Spicer  opened  his 
eyes.  "I  am  better  now,  Jack;  the  faintness  has 
passed  away.  What  book  is  that  ? — oh,  the  Buccaneers. 
That  and  Dampicr's  Voyages  were  the  only  two  books 
of  my  father's  library  that  I  ever  thought  worth  read- 
ing.    Have  you  ever  read  it  ?" 

"  No,"  replied  I,  *'  I  never  have.  Will  you  lend  it 
to  me  ?" 

**  Yes ;  I'll  give  it  to  you,  Jack,  if  you  like." 

*^  Thank  you.  Was  your  father  a  sailor,  Spicer,  as 
well  as  you  T 

"  Yes,  Jack,  a  sailor  every  inch  of  him." 

"  Did  you  ever  sail  with  him  T 

"  No,  he  died  about  the  time  that  I  was  born." 
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Here  the  doctor,  who  was  going  round  tho  wuds, 
came  up  to  Spicer,  and  asked  him  how  he  felt,  **  Pretky 
well,  Doctor,"  said  he. 

'*  Gome,  we  must  look  at  your  leg,  mj  man;  it  will 
require  dressing.     Is  it  very  painful  ?" 

'^  Why,  yes,  sir  :  it  has  been  very  painfol,  indeed,  all 
night/' 

The  Hospital  mates  unbandaged  Spicer's  leg,  and 
took  off  the  poultices ;  and  I  was  horrified  when  I  nv 
the  state  which  his  leg  was  in— one  mass  of  nloention 
from  the  middle  of  the  thigh  down  to  half  way  below 
his  knee,  and  his  ankle  and  foot  swelled  iwioe  thdr 
size ;  a  similar  inflammation  extending  up  to  his  ]iq)i 
The  doctor  compressed  his  lips,  and  looked  veiy  gnire. 
He  removed  some  pieces  of  flesh ;  it  was  then  deaoed 
and  fresh  poultices  put  on. 

"  Doctor,"  said  Spicer,  who  had  watched  his  coun- 
tenance, '^  they  say  in  the  Hospital  that  you  hat 
stated  that  I  cannot  live.  Now,  I  should  wish  to  know 
your  opinion  myself  on  this  subject,  as  I  believe  I  am 
the  most  interested  party." 

"  Why,  my  man,"  said  the  doctor,  "  you  certaidj 
are  in  great  danger ;  and  if  you  have  any  affidif  '^ 
settle,  perhaps  it  will  be  prudent  so  to  do." 

*'  That's  a  quiet  way  of  saying  there  is  no  hope  fiff 
mo ;  is  it  not,  doctor  ?"  replied  Spicer. 

"  I  fear,  my  good  man,  there  is  very  little." 

"  Tell  me  plainly,  sir,  if  you  please,"  replied  Spicff; 
*'  is  there  ajiij  f* 

*'  I  am  afraid  that  there  is  not,  my  good  man ;  xt'< 
unpleasant  to  say  so ;  but  perhaps  it  is  kindness  to  tell 
the  truth." 
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**Well,  sir,  tliat  is  honest.  May  I  ask  you  how 
long  I  may  expect  to  live  ?" 

**That  will  depend  upon  when  the  mortification 
takes  place — about  three  days ;  after  that»  my  poor 
fellow,  you  will  probably  be  no  more.  Would  you 
like  the  chaplain  to  come  and  see  you  T 

"  Thank  you,  sir ;  when  1  do  111  send  for  him." 

The  doctor  and  the  attendants  went  away  to  tho 
other  patients.     1  was  silent.     At  last  Spicer  spoke. 

**  Well,  Jack,  you  were  right ;  so  it  is  all  over  with 
me.  Somehow  or  another,  although  I  bore  up  against 
it,  I  had  an  inkling  of  it  myself,  the  pain  has  been  so 
dreadful.  Well,  we  can  die  but  once,  and  I  shall  die 
game." 

*'  Spicor,"  said  I,  "  that  you  will  die  without  fear  I 
know  very  well ;  but,  still,  you  know  that  you  should 
not  die  mthout  feeling  sorry  for  the  sins  you  have  com- 
mitted, and  praying  for  pardon.  Wo  have  all  of  us, 
the  very  best  of  us,  to  make  our  peace  with  Heaven ; 
so,  had  I  not  better  tell  tho  chaplain  to  come  and  talk 
with  you  r 

**  No,  Jack,  no ;  I  want  no  parsons  pra3ring  by  my 
side.  What's  done  is  done,  and  can't  be  undone.  Go 
now.  Jack,  I  wish  to  get  a  little  sleep." 

"  Shall  I  come  and  see  you  to-mon*ow,  Spicer  T 

**  Yes,  come  when  you  will ;  I  like  to  have  some  ono 
to  talk  to ;  it  keeps  mo  from  thinking." 

I  wished  him  good  day,  and  went  away  with  tho 
book  in  my  hand.  Before  I  went  home  I  sought  out  old 
Anderson,  and  told  him  what  had  passed.  *'  He  will 
not  seo  the  chaplain,  Anderson,  but  perhaps  he  will 
see  you;  and  by  degrees  you  can  bring  him  to  the 
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subject.     It  is  dreadful  tliat  a  man  should  die  in  that 
way." 

**  Alas,  for  the  pride  of  us  wretched  worms  T  ejacu- 
lated Anderson  ;  ''  he  talks  of  dying  game, — that  is  to 
say,  he  defies  his  Maker.  Yes,  Jack,  I  will  go  and 
see  him ;  and  happy  I  am  that  he  has  a  few  days  to 
live.  I  will  see  him  to-night ;  but  will  not  say  mudi 
to  him,  or  he  might  refuse  my  coming  again." 

I  went  home.  I  was  not  in  a  very  gay  humour,  for 
the  sight  of  Spicer's  leg,  and  the  announcement  of  his 
situation,  had  made  a  deep  impression  upon  me.  I  sat 
down  to  read  the  book  which  Spicer  had  made  mo  a 
present  of.  I  was  interrupted  by  my  mother  requesting 
me  to  go  a  message  for  her,  and  during  my  absenoD 
Virginia  had  taken  up  the  book. 

"  Who  lent  you  this  book,  Tom  ?**  said  she,  when  I 
returned. 

**  Spicer — the  man  whom  they  call  Black  Sam,  who 
is  now  dying  in  the  Hospital." 

**  Well,  that's  not  the  name  on  the  title-page — it  is 
Walter  James,  Tynemouth." 

"  Walter  James,  did  you  say,  dear  ?  Let  mo  look ! 
Even  so." 

«*  Why,  what's  the  matter,  Tom  ?"  said  my  sister; 
**  you  look  as  if  you  were  puzzled." 

And  indeed  I  do  not  doubt  but  I  did ;  for  it  at  oooe 
recalled  to  my  mind  that  Old  Nanny's  married  namo 
was  James,  and  that  Spicer  had  said  that  his  father 
was  a  sailor,  and  that  he  had  died  at  the  time  that  ho 
was  bom,  which  agreed  with  the  narrative  of  OU 
Nanny.  The  conclusions  which  I  came  to  in  ft 
moment  made  me  shudder. 
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"  Well,  my  dear,  I  was  surprised,  if  not  frightened ; 
but  you  don't  know  why,  nor  can  I  tell  you ;  for  it's 
not  my  secret.     Let  me  look  at  the  book  again  ?" 

Here  my  father  came  in,  and  the  conversation  took  a 
different  turn,  which  I  was  not  sorry  for.  I  wished, 
Loweyer,  to  be  left  to  my  own  reflections,  so  I  soon 
afterwards  took  up  my  candle  and  retired  to  my 
room. 

-  I  turned  tho  subject  over  in  my  mind  in  a  hundred 
ways,  but  could  not  come  to  any  conclusion  as  to  the 
best  method  of  proceeding.  At  last  I  thought  I  would 
see  Peter  Anderson  the  next  day,  and  take  his  advice. 
I  was  out  immediately  after  breakfast ;  but  I  could  not 
£nd  Anderson,  so  I  walked  to  the  Hospital  to  see 
Spicer.  I  found  Anderson  sitting  by  his  bed-side,  but 
they  were  not  then  conversing.  After  a  short  timo 
Anderson  rose,  and  giving  a  slight  shake  of  the  head, 
as  if  to  inform  me  that  he  had  had  no  success,  ho 
walked  away. 

'*  He  has  been  trying  to  convert  mo,"  said  Spicer, 
with  a  grim  smile. 

^  He  has  been  trying,  Spicer,  to  bring  you  to  a  sense 
of  your  condition ;  and  is  he  not  kind  ?  he  can  have 
no  interest  but  your  own  good.  Do  you  think  that  no 
one  knows  the  sins  you  have  committed  except  yourself? 
— there  is  one  eye  which  sees  all." 

"  Come,  Jack,  no  preaching." 

^'  Spicer,  you  are  here  under  a  false  name,  and  you 
think  no  one  knows  anything  about  you ;  but  every- 
thing has  been  discovered  by  me ;  and  I  cannot  help 
thinking  that  it  has  been  made  known  providentially 
and  for  your  good." 
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"Ahl"  replied  Spicer,  <*and  pray  what  do  joa 
know  ?  Perhaps  you  can  tell  me  all  the  sins  I  ba^ 
committed/* 

^*No,  Spicer,  but  perhaps  I  can  tdl  you  of  siiis 
which  yon  yourself  are  not  aware  of;  but  first  answer 
me — you  know  that  you  cannot  live  long,  Spioer;  will 
you  acknowledge  that  what  I  state  is  correct,  should  it 
really  be  so  ?'* 

"  I  give  you  my  word,  that  if  you  tell  mo  anything 
about  me  which  is  true,  that  1  will  acknowledge  it;  so 
now,  Mr.  Fortuneteller,  here's  my  hand — it  may  be 
useful,  you  know,  in  helping  your  discovery." 

"  I  do  not  want  your  hand,  Spicer ; — ^now  hear  me. 
Is  not  your  name  James  ? — and  were  you  not  bom  st 
Tynemouth  ?" 

Spicer  started.  "  How  did  you  find  that  out?  Wdl, 
Tom,  it  is  so,  and  what  then  ?" 

"  As  you  told  me  yourself,  although  I  knew  it  before, 
your  father  was  lost  at  sea,  about  the  time  that  jaa 
were  bom.  Spicer,  I  know  how  you  left  your  mother, 
and  how  you  returned  from  you  know  where — ^how  joa 
robbed  her  of  every  farthing,  and  left  her  again  dea- 
titute  and  in  misery.  Is  there  nothing  to  repent  of  in 
that,  Spicer  ?" 

"  Who  the  devil " 

**  Nay,  Spicer,  the  devil  has  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  discovery." 

'' Strange,  strange  indeed,"  muttered  Spicer;  ^bat 
still,  it  is  true." 

"  Spicer,  you  know  best  how  your  life  was  pttsed 
from  that  time  until  you  came  into  the  Hospital ;  hat 
it  was  to  be  hoped,  that  when  laid  up  to  rest  in  this 
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haven,  after  Buch  a  stormy  life,  that  yon  would  hayo 
amended  your  life ;  but  what  have  you  done  ?" 

**  And  what  have  I  done  ?*' 

"  What  would  have  brought  you  to  the  gallows,  if  1 
had  not  held  my  tongue.  You  attempted  to  murder 
the  old  woman  to  obtain  her  money,  and  in  escaping 
you  received  the  wound  which  soon  will  bring  you  to 
your  grave." 

"  What  proofs  ?" 

"Every  proof,  your  stump  struck  me  in  the  face 
when  you  rushed  out — the  button  was  off  your  coat  the 
next  morning  when  I  met  you — I  had  every  proof,  and 
had  I  chosen,  would  have  sworn  on  the  Bible  to  your 
having  been  the  party." 

**  Well,  1*11  not  deny  it — ^why  should  I,  when  I  cannot 
be  taken  out  of  this  bed  to  be  tried,  even  if  you  wished  ? 
Have  you  more  to  say?" 

"  Yes,  more." 

« I  doubt  it" 

**  Then  hear  me : — the  poor  woman  whom  you  would 
have  murdered,  whom  I  found  at  her  last  gasp,  and 
with  difficulty  restored  to  consciousness,  that  poor 
woman,  Spicer,  is  your  own  mother  I" 

"  Grod  of  Heaven  I"  exclaimed  he,  covering  his  face. 

**Yes,  Spicer,  your  fond,  indulgent  mother,  who 
thinks  that  you  suffered  the  penalty  of  the  law  many 
years  ago ;  and  whose  energies  have  been  crushed  by  the 
supposed  imhappy  fate  of  her  still  loved  and  lamented 
San.  Spicer,  this  is  all  true,  and  have  you  now  nothing 
to  repent  of?" 

^  I  thought  her  dead,  long  dead.  Gk)d,  I  thank  thee 
that  I  did  not  the  deed ;  and,  Jack,  I  am  really  grateful 
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to  yon  for  having  prevented  it.  Poor  old  woman  I^ 
yes,  she  did  love  me,  and  how  cmelly  I  treated  her  !— 
And  she  is  then  still  alive,  and  thinks  that  I  was 
hanged — ^yes,  I  recollect  now,  she  must  think  so.  Oh! 
Miy  hrain,  my  brain !" 

•*  Spicor,  I  must  leave  you  now.** 

**  Don't  leave  me,  Jack — ^yes,  do,  come  to-mottow 
morning." 

"  Spicer,  will  you  do  me  a  favour  ?** 

«  Yes." 

"  Will  you  see  Anderson,  and  talk  with  him  T 

^*  Yes,  if  you  wish  it ;  but  not  now :  this  evening  I 
will,  if  hell  come.** 

I  left  Spicer,  well  satisfied  with  what  had  passed, 
and  hastened  to  Anderson,  to  conmiunicate  it  to  him. 

"  A  strange  and  providential  discovery,  Tom,  indeed," 
said  he,  '^  and  good  use  it  appears  to  me  you  have  madt 
of  it:  his  heart  is  softened,  that  is  evident;  I  will 
certainly  go  to  him  this  evening." 


CHAPTER  XLIV. 

SPIOIB  DISCLOSES  8TBAK0B  MA1TEB8. 

The  next  day,  when  I  called  to  see  Spicor,  I  fomid 
him  in  great  pain.  Anderson  had  been  with  him^  but 
he  had  been  in  such  agony  that  he  found  it  almost 
impossible  to  converse  with  him.  Spicer  did  not  liko 
that  I  should  leave  him,  although  he  could  not  talk, 
and  1  therefore  remained  by  his  bedside,  occasianally 
assisting  him  to  move  from  one  position  to  another,  or 
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to  take  the  drink  that  was  by  his  bedside.  Towaids 
the  evening  he  became  more  easy,  and  went  to  sleep. 
I  left  him,  therefore,  till  the  next  day.  As  I  supposed, 
the  mortification  had  commenced,  for  the  doctor  told 
him  so  the  next  morning,  when  he  visited  him,  and 
the  chaplain  pointed  out  to  him  that  all  hopes  of  living 
were  now  over.  Spicer  heard  the  commnnication  un- 
moved. He  asked  the  doctor  how  long  he  might  live, 
and  his  reply  was,  it  was  possible  four  or  five  days, 
and  that  he  would  feel  no  more  pain.  He  was  now 
able  to  listen  to  Anderson,  and  he  did  so.  I  shall  not 
trouble  the  reader  with  repeating  what  Anderson  im- 
parted to  me,  as  I  can  give  him  an  idea  of  Spicer's 
feelings  by  what  passed  between  us. 

" Tom,"  said  he,  "I  have  led  a  very  wicked  life,  so 
wicked,  that  I  hate  to  think  of  it,  and  I  hate  myself. 
I  believe  all  that  Anderson  and  the  chaplain  tell  me, 
and  I  find  that  1  may  hope  and  do  hope  for  mercy ;  but 
I  can't  cry  or  wail  or  tear  my  hair.  The  fact  is,  Tom, 
I  can't  feel  afraid :  if  I  am  pardoned,  and  I  do  scarcely 
expect  it,  I  shall  be  all  gratitude,  as  well  I  may. 
Should  I  be  condemned,  I  shall  acknowledge  my 
punishment  just,  and  not  complain,  for  I  have  deserved 
all ;  but  I  cannot  feel  fear ;  I  believe  I  ought ;  but  it 
is  not  in  my  nature,  I  suppose." 

''But  you  do  not  feel  anything  like  defiance, 
Spicer  ?" 

''No,  God  forbid!  no,  nothing  like  that;  but  my 
b^irit  cannot  quail." 

He  was  very  anxious  for  the  chaplain  the  two  last 
days  of  his  life,  and  I  really  believe  was  tincere  in  his 
repentance ;  but  before  I  wind  up  his  history,  I  will 
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narrate  to  the  reader  those  portions  of  his  life  which 
are  unknown,  and  which  are  necessary  to  the  expUna- 
tion  of  other  matters. 

Ho  told  me  that  when  he  first  went  to  sea,  he  had 
joined  a  vessel  employed  in  the  slave  trade,  that  he  had 
left  it  at  Gamhia,  and  shipped  on  board  of  a  veasd 
which  was  about  to  cruise  on  the  Spanish  main.  He 
was  some  time  in  her,  and  had  been  appointed  Becond 
officer,  when  ho  resolved  to  fit  out  a  vessel  and  cmise 
for  himself.  He  had  therefore  quitted  the  vessel  tt 
Surinam,  and  worked  his  passage  home  in  a  sugar 
ship. 

It  was  on  his  return  home  this  time  that,  as  Old 
Nanny  had  told  me,  ho  had  taken  to  gaming,  and 
eventually  had  robbed  his  mother.  With  the  20002.  in 
his  pocket,  ho  had  repaired  to  Liverpool,  where  he  fell 
in  with  Fitzgerald,  a  young  man  who  had  scired  as 
first  mate  in  the  vessel  in  which  they  had  cmised  on 
the  Spanish  main,  and  to  him  ho  had  proposed  to  jolb 
him  as  first  officer,  in  the  vessel  which  he  was  about  to 
fit  out.  It  appeared  that  this  young  man  had  but  a 
few  days  returned  from  Ireland,  where  he  had  manied 
a  young  woman,  to  whom  he  had  been  some  timB 
attached,  and  that  his  disinclination  to  leave  his  yooDg 
wife  made  him  at  first  refuse  the  offer  made  by  SpioeL 
Spicer,  however,  who  was  aware  of  his  value,  would  not 
lose  sight  of  him,  and  contrived,  when  Fitzgerald  had 
taken  too  much  wine,  to  win  of  him  by  unfiBur  means 
about  1500Z.  Spicer  then  offered  Fitzgerald  a  rekaao 
from  the  debt  provided  he  would  sail  with  him;  and  he 
exacted  as  a  farther  condition  that  he  shonld  not 
return,  and  take  a  farewell  of  his  wife.    To  tbeee  haisb 
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ierms  Fitzgerald,  being  without  means  of  liquidating 
the  debt,  consented,  and  they  sailed  accordingly. 
"  And  now,  Jack,  I  will  tell  you  why  I  was  so  curious 
about  that  spy-glass.  1  knew  the  moment  that  1  saw 
it  in  your  hands  that  it  was  one  that  belonged  to 
Fitzgerald  when  wo  were  on  our  first  cruise  together. 
It  was  the  best  glass  I  ever  met  with.  When  we  left 
Liverpool  this  time,  I  asked  him  for  the  spy-glass,  and 
he  told  mo  that,  cxiKJcting  to  return  to  his  wife  before 
he  sailed,  he  had  left  it  at  home.  How  it  came  into  the 
lady's  hands  I  can't  tell."  "  I  never  said  that  Lady 
Hercules  gave  it  to  me,"  replied  I,  "  although  1  did  not 
undeceive  you  when  you  thought  so.  The  fact  is,  it 
was  given  me  by  a  very  pretty  young  Irish  widow.'* 
"  Then,  Jack,  I  should  not  wonder  if  she  was  yi^  tho 
wife  of  Fitzgerald,  whom  I  have  been  talking  about ; 
but  that  I  leave  to  you.  Let  me  finish  my  story. 
When  we  arrived  on  the  Spanish  coast,  I  had  as  fine  a 
crew  with  me  as  ever  were  on  board  of  a  vessel ;  but  I 
had  long  made  up  my  mind  that  I  would  hoist  the 
black  flag.  Yes,  Jack,  it  is  but  too  true.  But  when  I 
proposed  it,  Fitzgerald  declared  that  the  first  act  of 
piracy  that  was  committed  he  would  leave  the  vessel.  I 
tried  all  I  could  to  persuade  him,  but  in  vain.  How- 
ever, we  did  take  an  English  vessel,  and  plundered 
her.  Upon  this  Fitzgerald  protested,  and  half  the 
crew,  at  least,  joined  him.  I  threatened  the  men  to 
shoot  them  through  the  head ;  but  they  were  resolute ; 
and,  being  rather  the  stronger  party,  I  dared  not  mako 
any  attempt.  They  insisted  upon  leaving  the  vessel ; 
and  I,  not  being  able  to  help  it,  landed  them  all  in  tho 
Bay  of  Honduras,  where  I  thought  it  very  possible  they 
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would  be  taken  by  the  Spaniards,  and  imprisoned,  if  not 
hanged.  They  were  imprisoned ;  but,  after  some  time, 
they  were  released.  The  desertion  of  Fitzgerald  and 
the  other  men  left  me  with  my  yessel  half  manned; 
and  I  TOwed  yengeance  against  him  if  ever  I  had  an 
opportunity.  I  now  cruised  as  a  pirate,  and  was  veiy 
Buccessful,  and  my  name  was  a  terror  to  those  seas.  A 
high  reward  was  offered  for  me,  dead  or  alirc,  which 
pleased  me  much,  and  I  became  more  murderous  than 
ever.  Jack,  all  this  rises  up  in  judgment  against  me 
now ;  and  I  recollect  every  single  life  taken  away  bj 
me,  or  by  my  orders,  as  well  as  if  I  had  noted  them 
down  in  a  book.  May  God  forgive  mef  continued 
Spicer,  covering  his  eyes  up  for  a  time. 

After  a  pause  he  continued, ''  I  had  ordered  a  vessel 
with  a  valuable  cargo  to  be  taken  on  a  rendezvous  ire 
had  in  the  Caicos ;  but  it  was  recaptured  and  taken  wto 
Port  Boyal,  Jamaica.  As  the  proofs  of  the  piiacj 
were  well  established,  the  men  on  board  were  thrown 
into  prison  to  take  their  trial.  I  heard  of  this,  for  1 
was  often  on  shore  in  disguise  in  one  island  or  another, 
and  a  scheme  entered  my  head  which  I  thought  wodd 
benefit  myself  and  wreak  my  vengeance  upon  Fiis- 
gerald.  But  I  must  leave  off  now.  Here  comes  tho 
chaplain;  he  promised  to  talk  with  me  this  evening 
«nd  you  see  that  I  have  changed  my  opinion  on  that 
point,  praised  be  God  for  it.  Good-night,  Jack ;  oooe 
to-morrow." 
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CHAPTER  XLV. 

8PICEB*8  DEATH. 

When  I  saw  Spicer  again  he  continued  his  narra- 
tive : — 

"  I  told  you  that  I  was  anxious  to  wreak  my  vengeance 
upon  Fitzgerald,  and  the  plan  which  I  hit  upon  was  as 
follows :  I  contrived  to  get  to  Fort  Eoyal,  and  to  speak 
to  the  two  men  whom  I  had  been  on  the  best  terms 
with.  I  told  them  that  the  only  chance  of  escape 
would  be  for  them  to  give  their  names  as  those  of 
James^  which  was  mine,  and  of  Fitzgerald^  the  first 
oflBcer ;  and  I  explained  to  them  why ; — because  Fitz- 
gerald and  I  had  saved  the  life  of  the  daughter  of  ono 
of  the  chief  planters,  who,  in  gratitude,  had  promised 
that  he  would  assist  us,  if  wo  were  ever  in  difficulty. 
I  told  them  that  they  must  adhere  to  what  they  said,  as 
they  would  be  condemned  with  the  others;  but  that 
a  reprieve  would  be  given  when  they  were  on  the 
scaffold." 

"  But  why  should  you  have  done  this  ?"  inquired  I. 

"  First,  because  I  wished  people  to  believe  that  I 
was  dead,  that  there  might  not  be  so  great  a  hue  and 
cry  after  me,  and  the  temptation  of  so  high  a  reward : 
next,  because  I  knew  that  Fitzgerald  was  still  in 
prison  :  and  that  his  wife  would  read  the  account  of  his 
execution  in  the  newspapers,  which  I  hoped  would  break 
her  heart  and  so  make  him  miserable." 

"  Oh,  Spicer,  that  was  too  cruel." 

^'  It  was,  but  my  plan  succeeded.    The  men  gave  our 

2  s 
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names,  went  to  the  scaffold,  expecting  a  roprieve,  and 
were  hanged." 

"  And  thus  it  is  that  your  poor  mother  thinks  eveu 
now  that  you  were  hanged,"  said  I. 

"  Even  so,  Jack,  even  so.  Well,  after  a  time  I 
quitted  my  vessel,  and  returned  to  England ;  for  I  wis 
actually  tired  of  bloodshed,  and  I  had  collected  a  great 
deal  of  money.  On  my  arrival  I  inquired  after  Fitz- 
gerald. It  appeared  that  his  wife  had  heard  the  ac- 
count of  his  execution ;  and,  as  her  bonnet  was  found 
by  tho  side  of  the  mill  dam,  it  was  supposed  that 
she  had  destroyed  herself.  Fitzgerald  returned  home, 
and  was  distracted  at  the  intelligence.  I  hayo  always 
thought  that  she  was  dead ;  but,  by  what  you  say.  Jack, 
I  now  doubt  it." 

"  And  Fitzgerald,  Spicer,  what  became  of  him  ?" 
"  I  really  cannot  tell.     I  heard  that  ho  had  entered 
on  board  of  a  king's  ship,  but  not  under  his  own  name : 
how  far  that  was  true  or  not,  I  cannot  say ;  but  I  hsTB 
every  reason  to  believe  that  such  was  tho  case." 
"  And  how  came  you  on  board  of  a  man-of-war  ?" 
"  Why  that's  soon  told.     I  spent  my  money,  or  lost 
it  all  in  gambling ;  went  out  again,  obtained  command 
of  a  vessel,  and  did  well  for  some  time :  but  I  was  more 
tyrannical  and  absolute  than  ever.    I  had  shot  five  (tf 
six  of  my  own  men  when  tho  crow  mutinied,  and  put 
me  and  two  others  who  had  always  supported  me  in  an 
open  boat,  and  left  us  to  our  fate.    We  were  picked  np 
by  a  frigate  going  to  the  East  Indies  when  we  werein 
the  last  extremity.     And  now.  Jack,  I  believe  you  have 
my  whole  history.     I  am  tired  now,  and  must  go  to 
sleep;    but.   Jack,   I  wish  you  to  come  to-morrow 
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morning,  for  I  have  something  to  say  to  you  of  great 
importance.     Good-bye,  Jack ;  don't  forget." 

I  promised  Spicer  that  I  would  not  fail,  and  quitted 
the  Hospital.  When  I  called  again  upon  him,  I  found 
him  very  low  and  weak — he  could  not  raise  himself 
from  his  pillow.  "  I  feel  that  I  am  going  now,  Jack," 
said  he — "  going  very  fast — I  have  not  many  hours  to 
live,  but  I  thank  Heaven  I  am  not  in  any  pain.  A 
man  who  dies  in  agony  cannot  examine  himself— can- 
not survey  the  past  with  calnmess,  or  feel  convinced  o^ 
the  greatness  of  his  offences.  I  thank  God  for  that ; 
but.  Jack,  although  I  have  committed  many  a  foul  and 
execrable  murder,  for  which  I  am  full  of  remorse — 
although  I  feel  how  detestable  has  been  my  life — I  tell 
you  candidly,  that,  although  those  crimes  may  appear 
to  others  more  heavy  than  the  simple  one  of  theft,  to 
mo  the  one  that  lies  most  heavy  on  my  soul  is  the 
robbing  of  my  poor  mother,  and  my  whole  treatment  of 
her.  Jack,  will  you  do  one  favour  to  a  dying  man — 
and  it  must  bo  done  soon,  or  it  will  be  too  late.  Will 
you  go  to  my  poor  mother,  acquaint  her  with  my  being 
here,  still  alive,  and  that  my  hours  are  numbered,  and 
heg  for  me  forgiveness  ? — Obtain  that  for  me,  Jack — 
bring  that  to  me,  and  so  may  you  receive  forgiveness 
yourself  I** 

"I  will,  Spicer,"  replied  1;  "I  will  go  directly; 
and  I  have  little  fear  but  that  I  shall  succeed." 

"  Go,  then,  Jack — don't  tarry,  for  my  time  is  nearly 


come." 


I  left  the  Hospital  immediately,  and  hastened  to 
Old  Nanny's.  I  found  her  very  busy,  sorting  a  lot  of 
old  bottles,  which  she  had  just  purchased. 
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"  Well,  Jack,"  said  she,  "  you  are  just  oome  in  time 
to  lielp  me.  I  was  just  a  saying  if  Jack  was  to  call 
now  he'd  be  of  some  use,  for  I  can't  well  reach  so 
high  as  the  shelf  where  I  put  the  bottles  on,  and  when 
I  get  on  a  stool  my  old  head  swims." 

'^  Mother/'  said  I, "  suppose  you  put  down  the  bottles 
for  a  little  while,  as  I  have  that  to  say  to  you  which 
must  not  bo  delayed." 

"  Why,  what's  the  matter,  boy  ? — and  how  pale  yon 
look — what  has  happened?  You  don't  want  money, 
do  you?" 

"  No,  mother,  I  want  no  money-.— I  only  want  you  to 
listen  to  matters  important,  which  I  must  disclose  to 
you." 

"Well — well — ^what  is  it? — about  the  fellow  who 
tried  to  rob  me,  I  suppose.  I  told  you  before,  Jack,  1 
won't  hurt  him,  for  my  poor  boy's  sake." 

"  It  is  about  your  poor  boy  I  v/ould  speak,  mother," 
replied  I,  hai'dly  knowing  how  to  begin.  ^'Now, 
mother,  did  you  not  tell  me  that  he  was  hanged  at  Poit 
Royal  ?" 

"  Yes — yes— but  why  come  and  talk  about  it  again?" 

"  Because,  mother,  you  seem  to  feel  the  disgrace  of 
his  being  hanged  so  much." 

"  Well,  to  be  sure  I  do — then  why  do  you  remind 
mo  of  it,  you  bad  boy — it  s  cruel*  of  yon,  Jack— I 
thought  you  kinder." 

"  Mother,  it  is  because  you  do  feel  it  so  much  that  I 
have  come  to  tell  you  that  you  have  been  deoeifod. 
Your  son  was  not  hanged." 

"  Not  hanged  I     Why,  Jack,  are  you  sure  f* 

"  Yes,  mother,  quite  sure." 
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"  Not  hanged — quite  surc- 


)> 


Here  Old  Nanny  burst  out  into  a  wild  laugh,  which 
ended  in  sobbing  and  tears.  I  was  obliged  to  wait 
some  minutes  before  she  was  composed  enough  to 
listen  to  me  :  at  last  I  said,  '*  Mother,  I  have  moro  to 
say,  and  there  is  no  time  to  bo  lost." 

"  Why  no  time  to  be  lost,  my  dear  boy  ?"  said  she. 
*^  Oh  I  now  that  you  have  told  me  this,  I  could  dwell 
for  hours — ay,  days — ^more — I  shall  dwell  my  whole 
life  upon  this  kind  news." 

"  But  listen  to  me,  mother,  for  I  must  tell  you  how 
I  discovered  this." 

"  Yes,  yes.  Jack — do,  that's  a  good  boy.  I  am  quite 
calm  now,"  said  Nanny,  wiping  her  eyes  with  her 
apron. 

I  then  acquainted  her  with  what  Spioer  had  told  me, 
relative  to  his  inducing  the  man  to  take  his  name ;  and 
continued  the  history  of  Spicer's  life,  until  I  left  him 
on  board  of  a  man-of-war. 

"  But  where  is  he  now  ?  And  who  told  you  all 
this?" 

'*  He  told  mo  so  himself,"  replied  I.  '^  He  has  been 
in  the  Hospital  some  time ;  and  living  here  close  to 
you,  without  either  of  you  being  aware  of  it.  But, 
mother,  he  is  now  ill — very  ill  in  the  Hospital:  ho 
would  not  have  confessed  all  this  if  he  had  not  felt 
how  ill  ho  was." 

"  Deary,  deary  mo,"  replied  Old  Nanny,  wringing 
her  hands ;  '*  I  must  go  see  him !  * 

*'  Nay,  mother,  1  fear  you  cannot ;  the  fact  is,  that 
he  is  dying,  and  he  has  sent  me  to  ask  your  forgiveness 
for  his  conduct  to  you." 
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"  Deary,  deary  me,"  continaed  Old  Nanny,  seem- 
ingly half  out  of  her  wits ;  "  in  tho  Hospital — bo  near 
to  his  poor  mother — ^and  dying — dear  Jemmy !" 

Then  the  old  woman  covered  up  her  face  with  her 
apron,  and  was  silent.  I  waited  a  minnte  or  two,  and 
then  I  again  spoke  to  her. 

"  Will  you  not  answer  my  question,  mother  ?  Your 
son  has  but  an  hour,  perhaps,  to  live,  and  he  dies 
penitent,  not  only  for  his  conduct  to  you,  but  for  his 
lawless  and  wicked  life ;  but  he  feels  his  treatment  of 
you  to  bo  worse  than  all  his  other  crimes ;  and  he  has 
sent  me  to  beg  that  you  will  forgive  him  before  he  diefi. 
Answer  me,  mother." 

''  Jack,*'  said  Nanny,  removing  the  apron  from  her 
face,  "  I  feel  as  if  it  was  I  who  ought  to  ask  his  pardon, 
and  not  he  who  should  ask  mine.  Who  made  him 
bad  ? — his  foolish  mother.  Who  made  him  unable  to 
control  his  passions  ? — ^his  foolish  mother.  Who  \ras 
the  cause  of  his  plunging  into  vice — of  his  intemperance, 
of  his  gaming,  of  his  wild  and  desperate  career — ^whicb 
might  have  ended,  as  I  supposed  it  had  done,  on  the 
gallows,  but  a  foolish,  weak,  sel£dh  mother,  who  did 
not  do  her  duty  to  him  in  his  childhood.  It  is  I  who 
was  his  great  enemy — I  who  assisted  tho  devil  to  lead 
him  to  destruction — ^I  who,  liad  he  been  hanged,  hid 
been,  and  have  felt  for  years,  that  1  was  his  executioner. 
Can  I  forgive  him  I     Can  he  forgive  me  ?" 

"Mother,  his  time  is  short — I  will  como  to  yon 
again,  and  tell  you  much  more.  But  if  you  know  hov 
earnest  he  is  to  have  your  forgiveness  before  he  dies, 
you  would  at  once  send  mo  away  to  him." 

"  Then  go,  my  child — go,  and  may  you  often  be  soot 
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on  such  kind  missions !  Go,  and  tell  my  poor  James 
tbat  his  mother  forgives  him — ^begs  to  be  forgiven — 
still  dotes  upon  him — and  God  knows  with  how  much 
pleasure  would  die  for  him!  Go  quick,  child — the 
sands  of  the  glass  run  fast — quick,  child — the  dying 
cannot  wait— quick — quick !" 

Nanny  had  risen  fi'om  her  stool  and  taken  me  by  the 
arm :  when  we  were  clear  of  the  threshold  she  loosed 
me,  and  sunk  down  to  the  earth,  whether  overcome  by 
her  feelings,  or  in  a  state  of  insensibility,  I  did  not 
wait  to  ascertain — I  fled  to  execute  my  mission  beforo 
it  was  too  late. 

In  a  few  minutes  I  was  at  the  Hospital — breathless^ 
it  was  true.  I  went  in,  and  found  Spicer  still  alive, 
for  his  eyes  turned  to  me.  I  went  up  to  him ;  tho 
nurse,  who  was  standing  by  him,  told  me  he  was 
speechless,  and  would  soon  be  gone.  I  told  her  I 
would  remain  with  him,  and  she  went  to  the  other 
patients.  I  gave  him  his  mother's  message,  and  ho 
was  satisfied :  he  squeezed  my  hand,  and  a  smile,  which 
appeared  to  illumine,  like  a  rainbow,  his  usual  dark 
and  moody  countenance,  intimated  hope  and  joy ;  in  a 
fow  seconds  he  was  no  more,  but  the  smile  continued 
on  his  features  after  death. 

I  then  returned  to  Old  Nanny,  who,  I  found,  had 
been  put  into  bed  by  some  neighbours,  and  at  her 
Dedside  was  Mrs.  St.  Felix,  who  had  been  passing  by, 
and  had  observed  her  situation.  She  was  now  re- 
covered, and  quiet.  As  soon  as  they  had  left  her,  I 
entered  into  a  more  full  detail  of  how  I  became  ac- 
quainted with  tho  circumstances  which  led  to  iho 
discovery.     J  did  not  conceal  from  her  that  it  was 
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her  own  son  who  had  attempted  the  robbery;  and  I 
wound  up,  by  stating  that  he  had  died,  I  really  belieyed, 
not  only  penitent,  but  happy  from  having  recciTed  her 
forgiveness. 

*'Jack — Jack — you  have  been  as  good  as  an  angd 
to  me,  indeed  you  have.  It  was  you,  also,  who  ^re- 
vented  my  poor  James  from  killing  his  mother — it  is 
you  that  have  been  the  means  of  his  making  his  peace 
with  Heaven.     Bless  you,  Jack ;  bless  you  1" 


CHAPTEE  XLVI. 


IS  WmCU  MRS.   ST.   FEUS  REFUSES  A  SFLEKDID   OFFEB,   WHICH  I 
AM  DULY  EMPOWERED  TO  MAKE  TO  HEB. 

I  LKFT  Old  Nanny  as  soon  as  she  was  more  oomposed, 
for  I  was  so  anxious  to  have  some  conversation  with 
Old  Anderson.  I  did  not  call  on  my  father,  as  it  was 
not  a  case  on  which  he  was  likely  to  offer  any  opinion, 
and  I  thought  it  better  that  the  secret  which  I  possessed 
should  be  known  but  to  one  other  person.  I  refer  to 
tbe  knowledge  which  I  had  obtained  relative  to  the 
husband  of  Mrs.  St.  Felix,  who,  it  appeared,  was  not 
))anged,  as  supposed  by  her.  The  information  received 
from  Spicer  accounted  for  Mrs.  St.  Felix's  conduct 
when  any  reference  was  made  to  her  husband ;  and  I 
was  now  aware  how  much  pain  she  must  have  sufSared 
when  his  name  was  mentioned.  I  found  Andersan 
alone  in  his  office,  and  I  immediately  made  him  ac- 
quainted with  what  I  had  learnt,  and  asked  him  his 
opinion  as  to  the  propriety  of  communicating  it  to 
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Mrs.  St.  Felix.  Anderson  rested  his  head  npon  his 
hand  for  some  time  in  silence  :  at  last  he  looked  up  at 
me.  "Why,  Tom,  that  she  suflfers  much  from  the 
supposed  ignominious  fate  of  her  hushand  is  certain, 
but  it  is  only  occasionally ;  her  spirits  are  good,  and 
she  is  cheerful,  except  when  reminded  of  it  by  any 
casual  obsoryation.  That  it  would  prove  a  great  con- 
solation to  her  to  know  that  her  husband  did  not  forfeit 
his  life  on  the  scaffold,  is  true ;  but  what  then — he  is 
said  to  have  entered  the  king's  service  under  another 
name,  and,  of  course,  there  is  every  probability  of  his 
being  alive  and  well  at  this  moment.  Now  she  is 
comparatively  tranquil  and  composed,  but  consider 
what  anxiety,  what  suspense,  what  doubts,  must  ever 
fill  her  mind,  must  oppress  her  waking  hours,  must 
haunt  her  in  her  dreams,  after  she  is  made  acquainted 
with  his  possible  existence.  Hope  deferred  maketh 
the  heart  sick;  and  her  existence  would  be  one  of 
continual  tumult,  of  constant  anticipation,  and  I  may 
say  of  misery. — Ho  may  be  dead,  and  then  will  her 
new-born  hopes  be  crushed  when  she  has  ascertained 
the  fact ;  he  may  never  appear  again,  and  she  may 
linger  out  a  life  of  continual  fretting.  I  think,  Tom, 
that  were  she  my  daughter,  and  I  in  possession  of 
similar  facts,  I  would  not  tell  her — at  least,  not  at 
present.  We  may  be  able  to  make  inquiries  without 
her  knowledge.  We  know  his  name :  an  advertise- 
ment might  come  to  his  eyes  or  ears ;  and,  moreover, 
you  have  the  telescope,  which  may  be  of  use  if  it  is 
constantly  seen  in  your  hands.  Let  us  at  present  do 
all  we  can  without  her  knowledge,  and  leave  the  result 
in  the  hands  of  Providence,  who,  if  it  thinks  fit,  will 
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work  by  its  own  means.    Are  jou  of  my  opinioa, 
Tom  ?" 

"  When  I  came  to  ask  your  advice,  Anderson,  it  was 
with  the  intention  of  being  guided  by  it,  even  if  it  had 
not  coincided  with  my  own  opinion,  which,  now  tiiat  I 
have  heard  your  reasons,  it  certainly  doee.  By- the- 
by,  I  have  not  yet  called  upon  Mrs.  St.  Felix,  and  1 
will  go  now.     You  will  see  Old  Nanny  again  ?" 

"I  will,  my  boy,  this  evening.  Good-bye!  Tm 
very  busy  now,  for  the  officers  will  inspect  to-morroir 
morning." 

I  quitted  the  Hospital,  and  had  arrived  in  Chmcli 
Street,  when,  passing  the  doctor's  house  on  my  way  to 
Mrs.  St.  Felix,  Mr.  Thomas  Cobb,  who  had  become  a 
great  dandy,  and,  in  his  own  opinion  at  least,  a  great 
doctor,  colled  to  mo :  "  Saunders,  my  dear  fellow,  just 
come  in — I  wish  to  speak  with  you  particularly."    I 
complied  with  his  wishes.    Mr.  Cobb  was  rcmarkaUe 
in  his  dress.     Having  sprung  up  to  the  height  of  ai 
least  six  feet  in  his  stockings,  he  had  become  remark- 
ably thin  and  spare ;  and  the  first  idea  that  struck  joa 
when  you  saw  him  was,  that  he  was  all  pautaloona— 
for  he  wore  blue  cotton  net  tight  pantaloons ;  and  his 
Hessian  boots  were  so  low,  and  his  waistcoat  so  short 
that  there  was  at  least  four  feet,  out  of  the  sum  total  of 
six,  composed  of  blue  cotton  net,  which  fitted  r&j 
close  to  a  very  spare  figure.     He  wore  no  cravat,  but  * 
turn-down  collar  with  a  black  ribbon ;  his  hair  y&J 
long,  with  a  very  puny  pair  of  mustachios  on  his 
upper  lip,   and   something  like  a   tuft  on  his  ehia. 
Altogether,  he  was  a  strange-looking  being,  espedaSb^ 
when  he  had  substituted  for  his  long  coat  a  diort 
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nankeen  jacket,  which  was  the  case  at  the  time  I  am 
speaking  of. 

**  Well,  Mr.  Cobb,  what  may  bo  your  pleasure  with 
mc  ?  You  must  not  detain  mo  long,  as  I  was  about  to 
caU  on  Mrs.  St.  Felix.'* 

"  So  I  presumed,  my  dear  sir,"  replied  he,  "  and  for 
that  very  reason  I  requested  you  to  walk  in.  Take  a 
chair.  Friendship,  Tom,  is  a  great  blessing — it  is  one 
of  the  charms  of  life.  We  have  Imown  each  other 
long, — and  it  is  to  tax  your  friendship  that  I  have 
requested  you  to  como  in." 

"  Well,  be  as  quick  as  you  can — that's  all,"  replied  I, 

*^Fe8iina  lente^  as  Dr.  Tadpole  often  says,  adding 
that  it  is  Latin  for  hat  and  boots.  I  am  surprised  at 
his  ignorance  of  the  classics ;  any  schoolboy  ought  to 
know  that  caput  is  the  Latin  for  hat,  and  Bootes  for 
boots.  But  lately  I  have  abandoned  the  classics,  and 
have  given  up  my  soul  to  poetry." 

"  Indeed !" 

"  Yes, — *  Friendship  and  love '  is  my  toast,  when- 
ever I  am  called  upon  at  tho  club.  What  does  Camp- 
beU  say  ?" 

"  I'm  sure  I  don't  know." 

«  m  teU  you,  Tom : 


Without  tho  smile  from  hcav'nly  beauty  won. 
Oh,  what  wcro  man  ?    A  world  without  a  sun. 


» »» 


"  Well,  I  dare  say  it's  all  true,"  replied  I ;  "  for  if  a 
woman  does  not  smile  upon  a  man,  he's  not  very  likely 
to  marry  her,  and  thereforq  has  no  chance  of  having  a 
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Tom,  you  have  no  soul  of  poetry." 
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"  Perhaps  not — I  have  been  too  busy  to  read  any.** 

**  But  you  should — youth  is  the  age  of  poetry." 

"  Well,  I  thought  it  was  the  time  to  work :  more- 
over, I  don't  understand  how  youth  can  bo  age.  Bnt 
pray  tell  me  what  is  it  you  want  of  me^  for  I  want  to 
see  Mrs.  St.  Felix  before  dinner-time." 

"  Well,  then,  Tom,  I  am  in  love — deeply,  despcrattlT 
irrevocably,  and  everlastingly  in  love.*' 

"  I  wish  you  well  out  of  it,"  replied  I  with  some 
bitterness.  "And  pray  with  whom  may  yon  be  so 
dreadfully  in  love — Anny  Whistle  ?" 

"  Anny  Whistle  I — to  the  winds  have  I  whistled  her 
long  ago.  No,  that  was  a  juvenile  fancy.  Hear  mo— 
I  am  in  love  with  the  charming  widow." 

"  What,  Mrs.  St.  Felix  ?" 

*'Yes,  Felix  means  happy  in  Latin — and  mj 
happiness  depends  upon  her.  I  must  either  sncoeod,  or 
— Tom,  do  you  see  that  bottle  ?** 

"  Yes." 

"  Well,  it's  laudanum— that's  all." 

**  But,  Tom,  you  forget ;  you  certainly  would  not 
supplant  your  patron,  your  master,  I  may  say,  jov 
benefat^or — the  doctor  ?" 

'*  Why  not?  he  has  tried,  and  failed.  He  has  been 
trying  to  make  an  impression  upon  her  these  ten  years, 
but  it's  no  go.  Ain't  I  a  doctor,  as  good  as  he — 17, 
better, — for  I'm  a  young  doctor,  and  he  is  an  old  one! 
All  the  ladies  are  for  me  now.  I'm  a  very  rising 
young  man." 

*'  Well,  don't  rise  much  higher,  or  your  head  will 
reach  up  to  the  shop  ceiling.  Have  you  anything  more 
to  say  to  me  ?" 
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« 


Why,  I  have  hardly  begnn.  You  see,  Tom,  tho 
widow  looks  upon  me  with  a  favourablo  eyo ;  and  moro 
than  once  I  have  thought  of  popping  the  question  over 
the  counter;  but  I  never  could  muster  up  courage, 
my  love  is  so  intense.     As  the  poet  says, — 

•  Silence  in  love  betrays  more  woe 
Tlmn  words,  howe'er  so  witty ; 
The  beggar  that  is  dumb,  you  know 
Deserves  our  doable  pity.' 

Now,  Tom,  I  wish  to  tax  your  friendship — I  wish  you 
to  speak  for  me.*' 

"  What,  speak  to  Mrs.  St.  FeHx?'' 

"Yes,  be  my  ambassador. — I  have  attempted  to 
write  some  verses ;  but  somehow  or  another  I  never 
could  find  rhymes — the  poetic  feeling  is  in  me  never- 
theless.    Tell  me,  Tom,  will  you  do  what  I  ask  ?" 

''  But  what  makes  you  think  that  the  widow  is 
favourably  inclined  ?'* 

"What?  why,  her  behaviour,  to  be  sure.  I  never 
pass  her  but  she  laughs  or  smiles  ;  and  then  the  doctor 
is  evidently  jealous, — accuses  me  of  making  v^rong 
mixtures — of  paying  too  much  attention  to  dress — of 
reading  too  much — always  finding  fault — however  the 

time  may  come 1  repeat  my  request.     Tom,  will 

you  oblige  me  ]    You  ought  to  have  a  fellow-feeling."  ' 

This  last  remark  annoyed  me.  I  felt  convinced 
that  Mrs.  St.  Felix  was  really  laughing  at  him — so  I 
replied 

"I  shall  not  refuse  you,  but  recollect  that  he  who 
has  been  so  unsuccessful  himself,  is  not  likely  to 
succeed  for  others.  You  shall  have  your  answer  very 
soon." 
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"  Thanks,  Tom — thanks ;  my  toast,  as  I  said  before, 
when  called  upon,  is — *  Friendship  and  lova.'  " 

I  quitted  the  shop,  and  went  into  that  of  Mrs.  Si 
Felix,  who,  I  thought,  looked  handsomer  than  ever. 

"  Come  at  last,  Tom,"  said  the  widow,  extending  her 
hand ;  "  I  thought  you  would  havo  called  yesterday. 
Your  sister  was  hero." 

"  I  have  been  less  pleasantly  engaged.  You  know 
that  Spicer  is  dead." 

'*  One  of  the  pensioners — I  never  saw  him  that  I 
know  of ;  but  I  heard  Old  Ben  mention  his  death  this 
morning — and  that  you  were  with  him  :  was  he  a 
friend  of  yours  ?" 

**  No,  indeed ;  I  thought  you  knew  something  of  him, 
or  I  should  not  have  mentioned  his  name."  I  then 
changed  the  conversotion,  telling  her  what  had  passed 
at  Deal,  and  listening  to  her  remarks  upon  Old  Nannj, 
my  mother,  and  our  mutual  acquaintances. 

"  And  the  doctor — ^how  is  ho  ?** 

"  As  busy  ns  ever :  I  m  sorry,  however,  that  ho  com- 
plains very  much  of  Tom  Cobb,  and  says  that  he  most 
dismiss  him.  Ho  has  made  some  very  serious  mistakes 
in  mixing  the  medicines,  and  nearly  killed  five  or  six 
people." 

**Had  ho  killed  them  outright,  their  deaths  must 
havo  been  laid  at  your  door,"  replied  I,  very  serioiisl}'. 

"  Good  Heavens !  what  do  you  mean,  Tom  ?" 

"I  mean  this — that  your  bright  eyes  have  fascinatoil 
liim ;  and  that,  to  use  his  own  expression,  he  is  de^}'} 
.  desperately,  irrevocably,  and  everlastingly  in  loTe— 
with  you,'* 

Here  Mrs.  St.  Felix  burst  out  in  a  laugh,  so  violent 
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that  I  thoTiglit  it  would  end  in  hysterics.  As  soon  aa 
she  had  recovered  herself,  I  continued — 

"  It  is  all  true — and  independent  of  the  five  or  six 
people  half  killed,  you  will  have  to  answer  for  a  whole 
death  besides,  for  Tom  has  intimated  to  me  that  if  ho 
fails  in  his  suit,  he  will  have  recourse  to  the  big  bottle 
of  laudanum.  You  must  further  know  that  he  has 
taxed  my  friendship  to  make  known  to  you  his  de- 
plorable condition,  being  unequal  to  the  task  himself." 

**  He  must  bo  mad,"  observed  Mrs.  St.  Felix,  quietly. 

"  He  flatters  himself  that  you  have  given  him  en- 
couragement :  I  asked  him  in  what  way ; — he  says  you 
always  laugh  at  him." 

*'  True  as  the  Bible — ^I  can't  help  laughing  at  such  a 
cLroll  figure  as  he  makes  of  himself.  Mercy  on  me, 
what  are  men  made  of  I  Well,  Tom,  I'm  sure  1  ought 
to  be  flattered — for  (let  it  be  a  secret  between  us,  Tom) 
this  is  the  second  offer  I  have  received  within  these 
twenty-four  hours." 

"  The  doctor,  I  presume :  Tom  says  that  he  is 
jealous." 

**  I  mention  no  names.     This  is  all  very  foolish." 

"  But  you  have  not  yet  rejected  both — Tom  awaits 
his  answer." 

"  Tell  him  anything  that  you  please — by-the-by, 
yon  may  just  as  well  add  that  instead  of  taking  tho 
laudanum,  he  had  better  resort  to  his  old  remedy— oi 
liquorice  and  water.  It  will  look  just  as  killing  in 
the  phial,  and  not  be  quite  so  fatal  in  its  results." 

"I  shall  certainly  execute  your  commission  in  as 
delicate  a  way  as  I  possibly  can." 

"  Do,  Tom,  and  pray  let  me  hear  no  more  of  this 
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nonsense,  for,  ridiculous  as  it  may  appear,  it  is  to  me 
very  painful.  Leave  me  now — I  am  nervous  and  low- 
spirited.  Good-bye,  Come  this  evening  with  your 
sister, — I  shall  be  better  then." 

Mrs.  St  Felix  went  into  the  back  parlonr,  and  I  left 
the  shop.  I  had  turned  the  wrong  way,  almost  foz^ 
getting  to  give  Tom  his  answer,  when  I  recollected 
myself,  and  returned  to  the  doctor's  house. 

"  Well,"  said  Tom,  eagerly. 

"  Why,"  replied  I,  hardly  having  made  my  mind  up 
what  to  say,  yet  not  wishing  to  hurt  his  feelingB— 
*^the  fact  is,  Tom,  that  the  widow  has  a  very  good 
opinion  of  you." 

"  I  knew  that,"  interrupted  Tom. 

"  And  if  she  were  ever  to  marry  again — ^why,  yon 
would  have  quite  as  good  a  chance  as  the  doctor." 

'*  I  was  sure  of  that,"  said  he. 

'*  But  at  present,  the  widow — for  reasons  which  slie 
cannot  explain  to  anybody— cannot  think  of  entenog 
into  any  now  engagement." 

"  I  sec — no  regular  engagement.'* 

"  Exactly  so — but  as  soon  as  she  feels  herself  at 
Uberty " 

"Yes,"  said  Tom, breathless. 

"Why,  then  she'll  send,  I  presume,  and  let  yoo 
know." 

**  I  see — then  I  may  hope." 

"  Why,  not  exactly — ^but  there  will  be  no  occasioii  to 
take  laudanum." 

"  Not  a  drop,  my  dear  fellow,  depend  upon  it** 

"  There  is  no  saying  what  may  come  to  pass,  j^ 
see,  Tom ;  two,  or  three,  or  four  years  may " 
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**  Four  years — that's  a  very  long  time." 

"  Nothing  to  a  man  sincerely  in  love." 

*'  No,  nothing— that's  very  true." 

'*  So  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  follow  up  your  profes- 
sion quietly  and  steadily — and  wait  and  see  what  time 
may  bring  forth." 

«  So  I  will— I'll  wait  twenty  years,  if  that's  all." 

I  wished  Tom  good-bye,  thinking  that  it  was  pro- 
bable that  he  would  wait  a  great  deal  longer  ;  but  at 
all  events  he  was  pacified  and  contented  for  the  time, 
and  there  would  be  no  great  harm  done,  even  if  he  did 
continue  to  make  the  widow  the  object  of  his  passion 
for  a  year  or  two  longer.  It  would  keep  him  out  of 
mischief,  and  away  from  Anny  Whistle. 

On  my  return  home  I  met  with  a  severe  shock,  in 
consequence  of  information  which  my  mother  did  not 
scruple  to  communicate  to  me.  Perhaps  it  was  all  for 
the  best,  as  it  broke  the  last  link  of  an  unhappy 
attachment.  She  informed  me  very  abruptly  that  the 
shutters  of  Mr.  Wilson's  house  were  closed  in  con- 
sequence of  his  having  received  intelligence  of   the 

death  of  Lady .     Poor  Janet  had  expired  in  her 

first  confinement,  and  the  mother  and  child  were  to  be 
consigned  to  the  same  tomb.  This  intelligence  drove 
me  to  my  chamber,  and  I  may  be  considered  weak, 
but  I  shed  many  tears  for  her  untimely  end.  I  did 
not  go  with  my  sister  to  Mrs.  St.  Felix,  but  remained 
alone  till  the  next  day,  when  Virginia  came,  and  per- 
suaded me  to  walk  with  her  to  the  Hospital,  as  she  had 
a  message  for  my  father. 

After  we  had  seen  my  father,  we  walked  down  to 
the  Hospit-al  Terrace,  by  the  river-side.     We  had  noi 

2  p 
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been  there  but  a  few  minutes,  when  we  heard  Bill 
Harness  strike  np  with  his  Mdlo  : — 

**  O  cruel  was  my  parents  as  tore  my  love  from  me. 
And  cracl  was  the  press-gang  as  took  bim  off  to  sea ; 
And  cmol  was  the  litUo  boat  as  row'd  him  from  the  stzondf 
But  crueller  the  big  ship  as  sail'd  him  from  the  land. 

Sing  tura-la,  tura-lo,  tura-Iara  ky. 

*'  O  cruel  was  the  water  as  bore  my  love  from  Mary, 
And  cruel  was  the  fair  wind  as  wouldn't  blow  contrary ; 
And  cruel  was  the  captain,  his  boatswain,  and  his  men. 
As  didn't  care  a  fording  if  wo  never  meet  again. 

Sing  tura-lo,  tura-la,  tura-lam  ley. 

**  O  cruel  was  th'  engagement  in  which  my  truo  Ioto  fought. 
And  cruel  was  the  cannon-ball  as  knock'd  his  right  eye  out  : 
He  used  to  ogle  me,  with  peepers  full  of  fun. 
But  now  he  looks  askew  at  me,  because  lie's  only  one. 

Sing  tuiii-la,  &c^  Sx." 

'*Eh!  wid  your  tnra-la.  Yon  call  dat  singing  ^ 
cried  Opposition  Bill  stumping  up,  with  his  fiddle  in 
his  hand.  "  Stop  a  little.  How  you  do,  Mr.  Tom- 
how  you  dOf  pretty  lady  ?  Now  I  sing  you  a  soog. 
and  show  dat  fellow  how  to  make  music.  Stop  a  little. 
Miss  Virginny." 

"  Well,"  said  Bill  Harness,  "  111  just  let  you  ong, 
that  Miss  Saunders  may  judge  between  us." 

Virginia  felt  half  inclined  to  go  away ;  but  as  the 
pensioners  always  treated  her  with  as  much  respect  as 
any  of  the  ladies  of  the  officers  of  the  hospital,  1 
pressed  her  arm  that  she  might  stay.  Opposition  Bill 
then  struck  up  as  follows,  saying,  "  Now  I  giTC  yon  • 
new  *  Grotiing  up  stairs.' " 
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**  On  board  of  a  man  of  war  dey  hauled  me  one  day, 
^nd  pitch  mo  up  de  aide,  jcust  like  one  truss  of  hay. 

Such  a  getting  up  stairs  I  nebbcz  did  tee. 
Such  a  getting  up  stairs. 

**  Dcy  show  mo  do  must  head,  and  tell  me  I  must  go, 
I  tumble  on  de  rattling,  and  break  my  lilly  toe. 

Such  a  getting  up  stairs  I  ncbbcr  did  sec,  &c. 

**  Dcy  pipe  de  hands  up  anchor,  and  Massa  Boatswain's  cane 
Come  rattle  on  our  bucks,  for  all  do  world  like  rain. 

Such  a  getting  up  stairs,  &c. 

**  And  den  dey  man  de  rigging,  de  topsails  for  to  reef. 
And  up  wc  scull  together,  just  like  a  flock  of  sheep, 

Such  a  getting  up  stairs,  &c. 

**  Dey  send  de  boats  away,  a  Frenchman  for  to  board, 
Wo  climb  de  side  with  one  hand,  de  oder  hold  de  sword. 

Such  a  getting  up  stairs,  &c 

'*  Now  here  I  sent  to  Greenwich  because  1  lost  a  leg. 
And  ab  to  climb  up  to  de  ward  upon  my  wooden  peg. 

Such  a  getting  up  stairs,  &c.'' 

"  Dere  now — I  ask  you,  Mister  Tom,  and  do  young 
lady,  which  sing  best,  dat  follow,  or  your  humble 
servant  Bill— dat's  me." 

"  You  sing  very  well.  Bill,"  said  Virginia,  laughing, 
^*  but  I'm  not  able  to  decide  such  a  difEicult  point." 

'^  Nor  more  can  I ;  it  is  impossible  to  say  which  I 
like  best,"  continued  I.  "  We  must  go  home  now — so 
good-bye." 

"  Thanky  you,  Mister  Tom,  thanky  you,  Missy.  I 
sec  you  wish  to  spare  him  feelings ;  but  I  know  what 
you  tink  in  your  heart." 

Virginia  and  I  now  left  the  Hospital.  There  was 
one  subject  which  was  often  discussed  between  my 
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sister  and  mc,  which  was  my  situation  with  r^ard  to 
Bramblo  and  Bessy.  I  had  no  secrets  from  her,  and 
she  earnestly  advised  me  to  try  if  I  could  not  make 
up  my  mind  to  an  union  with  a  person  of  whom  I 
could  not  possibly  speak  but  with  the  highest  en- 
comiums. 

"Depend  upon  it,  my  dear  Tom,*'  said  she,  *" she 
will  make  you  a  good  wife ;  and  with  her  as  a  com- 
panion, you  will  soon  forget  the  unhappy  attachment 
which  has  made  you  so  miserable.  I  am  not  qualified 
from  experience  to  advise  yon  on  this  point ;  but  I 
have  a  conviction  in  my  own  mind  that  Bessy  is  really 
just  the  sort  of  partner  for  life  who  will  make  you 
happy.  And  then  you  owe  much  to  Bramble,  and  yon 
are  aware  how  happy  it  would  make  him  :  and  as  her 
partiality  for  you  is  already  proved,  I  do  wish  that  you 
would  think  seriously  upon  what  I  now  say.  I  long 
to  see  and  make  her  acquaintance,  but  I  really  long 
much  more  to  embrace  her  as  a  sister.*' 

I  could  not  help  acknowledging  that  Bessy  was  as 
perfect  as  I  could  expect  any  one  to  be,  where  none  arc 
perfect.  I  admitted  the  truth  and  good  sense  of  mj 
sister's  reasoning,  and  the  death  of  Janet  contributed 
not  a  little  to  assist  her  arguments  ;  but  she  was  not 
the  only  one  who  appeared  to  take  an  interest  in  this 
point :  my  father  would  hint  at  it  jocosely,  and  Mrs. 
8t.  Felix  did  once  compliment  me  on  my  good  fortune 
in  having  tho  chance  of  success  with  a  person  whom 
every  one  admired  and  praised.  The  party,  however, 
who  had  most  weight  with  me  was  Old  Anderson,  who 
spoke  to  mc  unreservedly  and  seriously.  *•  Tom,"  md 
he,  **  you  must  be  aware  that  Bramble  and  I  are  great 
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fiionds,  and  Lave  been  so  for  many  years.  He  has  no 
secrets  from  me,  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  telling 
you  that  his  regards  and  affections  are  so  equally 
bestowed  between  you  and  his  adopted  child,  that  it  is 
difficult  for  himself  to  say  to  which  he  is  the  most 
attached :  further,  as  ho  has  told  me,  his  fervent  and 
his  dearest  wish — the  one  thing  which  will  make  him 
happy,  and  the  only  one  without  which  he  will  not  be 
happy,  although  he  may  be  resigned — is  that  an  union 
should  take  place  between  you  and  Bessy.  I  am  not 
one  of  those  who  would  persuade  you  to  marry  her  out 
of  gratitude  to  Bramble.  Gratitude  may  be  carried  too 
far.  But  she  is,  by  all  accounts,  amiable  and  beautiful 
— devoted  to  excess,  and  capable  of  any  exertion  and 
any  sacrifice  for  those  she  loves — and,  Tom,  she  loves 
you.  With  her  I  consider  that  you  have  every  prospect 
of  being  happy  in  the  most  important  step  in  life. 
You  may  say  that  you  do  not  love  her,  although  you 
respect,  and  admire,  and  esteem  her : — granted ;  but  on 
such  feelings  towards  a  woman  is  the  firmest  love  based, 
and  must  eventually  grow.  Depend  upon  it,  Tom,  that 
that  hasty  and  violent  attachment  which  is  usually 
termed  love,  and  which  so  blinds  both  parties  that  they 
cannot,  before  marriage,  perceive  each  other's  faults — 
those  matches  which  are  called  love-matches — ^seldom  or 
ever  turn  out  happily.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  but  that 
they  sometimes  do ;  but,  like  a  lottery,  there  are  many 
blanks  for  one  prize.  Believe  me,  Tom,  there  is  no 
one  who  has  your  interest  and  welfare  at  heart  more 
than  I  have.  I  have  known  you  since  you  were  a 
child,  and  "have  watched  you  with  as  much  solicitude  as 
any  parent.     Do  you  think,  then,  that  I  would  persuade 
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you  to  what  I  thought  would  not  contribute  to  your 
liappinoss  ?  Do,  my  dear  boy,  make  Bramble,  Bessy, 
yourself,  and  all  of  us  happy,  by  weaning  yourself  from 
the  memory  of  one  who  was  undeserving  of  you,  and 
fixing  your  affections  upon  her  who  will  be  as  stead&st 
and  as  true  to  you  as  the  other  was  false  and  capri- 
cious." I  promised  Anderson  that  I  would  think 
seriously  of  what  he  said ;  and  I  kept  my  word,  using 
all  my  endeavours  to  drive  the  image  of  Janet  from  my 
memory,  and  substitute  that  of  Bessy;  I  often  recalled 
the  latter  to  my  mind,  as  she  lay  beautiful  and  motion- 
less, after  her  having  rescued  her  father  from  the  wave's, 
and  at  last  dwelt  upon  the  image  with  something  more 
than  interest.  The  great  point  when  you  wish  to  bring 
yourself  to  do  anything  is,  to  make  up  your  mind  to  it, 
I  did  so;  and  soon  found  that  Bessy  was  rapidly 
gaining  possession  of  my  heart. 

I  remained  several  days  at  Greenwich.  My  mother 
was  still  as  busy  as  ever,  attempting  to  obtain  lodgcre 
in  her  house  who  were  people  of  family,  and  this  un- 
wearied system  was  a  source  of  great  vexation  to  mv 
sister.  "Oh,  Tom,"  she  would  sometimes  say,  "I 
almost  wish  sometimes,  selfish  as  it  is,  that  you  were 
married  to  Bessy;  for  then  I  should  be  able  to  hve 
with  you,  and  escape  from  this  persecution." 

"  Better  marry  yourself,  dear,"  replied  L 

"There  is  but  little  chance  of  that,  Tom,"  replied 
Virginia,  shaking  her  head. 

On  my  return  to  Deal,  I  found  Bramble  had 
remained  at  the  cottage  over  since  my  departure.  Our 
greeting  was  warm,  and  when  I  went  over  to  Bessy,  for 
the  first  time  since  she  had  returned  from  school,  I 
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kissed  her.  She  coloured  up,  poor  girl,  burst  into 
tears,  and  hastened  to  her  own  room. 

^*  I  hope  that  was  in  earnest,  Tom,"  said  Bramble, 
fixing  his  eye  upon  mo  inquiringly — "  otherwise  it  was 
cruel." 

"  It  was,  indeed,  father,"  replied  I,  taking  him  by 
the  hand. 

"  Then  all's  right,  and  Grod  bless  you,  my  dear  good 
boy  1  You  don't  know  how  happy  you  have  made  me — 
yes,  and  now  T  will  say  it— poor  Bessy  also." 


CHAPTEE  XLVII. 

IN  WmCH  A  NEW  CHAaACTEB  APPEABS  UPON  TUE  STAGE,  AND  I 
PLAT  THE  PABT  OF  A  PILOT  ON  8U0QE. 

'*A  FRIGATE  has  anchored  in  the  Downs,  Tom,  and 
makes  the  signal  for  a  pilot,"  said  Bramble,  coming 
into  tho  cottage,  with  my  telescope  in  his  hand. 
"  There  is  but  you  and  I  here — ^what  do  you  say  ? — 
will  you  venture  to  take  her  up  to  the  Medway  ?" 

"  To  be  sure  I  will,  father ;  I  would  not  refuse  a 
line-of-battlo  ship.  Why  should  I  ?  the  tides  are  the 
same,  and  the  sands  have  not  shifted.  Would  you  not 
trust  me  ?" 

"Ay,  that  I  would,  Tom,  and  perhaps  better  than 
myself;  for  my  eyes  are  not  so  good  as  they  were. 
Well,  then,  you  had  better  be  off." 

I  got  my  bundle  ready,  and  was  about  to  start,  when 
I  perceived  my  telescope  lymg  down  where  Bramble 
had  placed  it  on  tho  tabic.     "  They  ai'o  not  very  fond 
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of  letting  pilots  have  their  glasses  on  board  of  a  king's 
ship,"  said  I,  '^  so  I  will  take  mine  this  time." 

"You're  right,  Tom — you  can't  take  the  spy-glass 
out  of  the  captain's  hand,  as  you  do  in  a  merchant 
vessel." 

"  Well,  good-bye,  father ;  I  shall  come  down  again  as 
soon  as  I  can — there's  another  gun,  the  captain  of  the 
frigate  is  in  a  hurry." 

"  They  always  are  on  board  of  a  man-of-war,  if  no 
attention  is  paid  to  their  orders  or  their  signals.  Ck>mc, 
start  away." 

I  went  down  to  the  beach,  the  men  launched  tho 
galley,  and  I  was  soon  on  board.  As  I  gained  the 
quarter-deck,  I  was  met  by  the  captain  and  first 
lieutenant,  who  were  standing  there. 

«  Well,"  said  the  captain,  "  where's  the  pilot  ?" 

"  I  am,  sir,"  replied  I,  taking  off  my  hat. 

"  Where's  your  warrant  ?" 

**  There,  sir,"  replied  I,  offering  him  the  tin  case  in 
which  I  carried  it. 

**  Well,  all  is  right,  my  good  fellow ;  but  you  seem 
but  a  young  hand." 

*'  Not  so  young  as  to  lose  so  fine  a  vessel  as  this,  I 
trust,  sir,"  replied  I. 

*'  I  hope  not,  too ;  and  I  dare  say  you  are  as  good  as 
many  with  grey  hairs.  At  all  events  your  warrant  is 
sufficient  for  me,  and  the  frigate  is  now  under  your 
charge.     Will  you  weigh  directly  ?" 

'*  If  you  please ;  the  wind  will  probably  fail  as  the 
sun  goes  down,  and,  if  so,  we  may  just  as  well  lie  off 
the  Foreland  to-night." 

The  frigate  was  soon  under  weigh ;  she  was  evidently 
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well  manned,  and  as  well  commanded.  The  \nnd  fell, 
tis  I  expected,  and  after  dark  we  barely  stemmed  the 
ebb  tide.  Of  course  I  was  up  all  night,  as  was  my 
duty,  and  occasionally  entered  into  conversation  with 
the  o£&cer  of  the  watch  and  midshipmen.  From  them 
I  learnt  that  the  frigate,  which  was  called  the 
Euphrosyne,  had  just  returned  from  the  West  India 
station ;  that  they  had  been  out  four  years,  during 
which  they  had  two  single-handed  encounters,  and 
captured  two  French  frigates,  besides  assisting  at 
many  combined  expeditions ;  that  they  were  commanded 
by  Sir  James  O'Connor,  who  had  distinguished  himself 
very  much,  and  was  considered  one  of  the  best  officers 
in  the  service ;  that  the  frigate  had  suffered  so  from 
tho  conflicts  in  which  they  had  been  engaged,  that  sho 
had  been  sent  home  to  be  surveyed ;  it  was  found  that 
she  must  be  docked,  and  undergo  a  thorough  repair, 
and  consequently  they  had  been  ordered  to  Shecmess, 
where  the  ship  would  be  paid  off.  At  daylight  there 
was  a  leading  wind  up  the  river,  and  we  made  sail,  carry- 
ing with  us  three-fourths  of  the  flood.  The  discipline 
and  order  of  the  ship's  company  were  so  great  that  I  felt 
much  more  confidence  in  piloting  this  vessel,  notwith- 
standing her  greater  draught  of  water,  than  I  did  a  mer- 
chant vessel,  in  which  you  had  to  wait  so  long  before  the 
people  could  execute  what  you  required ;  here,  it  was  but 
to  speak,  and  it  was  done,  and  well  done,  and  done  imme- 
diately :  the  vessel  appeared  to  obey  the  will  of  tho  pilot, 
as  if  endued  with  sense  and  volition ;  and  the  men  at  the 
lead  gave  quick  and  correct  soundings ;  the  consequence 
was,  that  I  had  every  confidence,  and,  while  the  captain 
and  officers  sometimes  appeared  anxious  at  the  decrease 
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of  tho  depth  of  water,  I  was  indifferent,  and  1  dare  aaj 
appeared  to  them  careless,  but  such  was  not  the  case. 

"  Quarter  less  5." 

''  Quarter  less  5.  Pilot,  do  you  know  what  water  wo 
draw  r 

'^Yes,  Sir  James,  I  do;  we  shall  have  half  fair 
directly,  and  after  that  the  water  will  deepen." 

As  it  proved  exactly  as  I  statod,  the  captain  hid 
after  that  more  confidence  in  me.  At  all  events  tho 
frigate  was  brought  safely  to  an  anchor  in  the  lifer 
Medway,  and  Sir  James  O'Connor  wont  down  to  hit 
cabin,  leaving  the  first  lieutenant  to  moor  her,  for  such 
were  the  port  oi*dors.  As  I  had  nothing  moize  to  do,  I 
thought  I  might  as  w^ell  go  on  shore,  and  get  a  east 
down  by  one  of  the  night  coaches  to  Dovor.  I  thecefbro 
begged  tlie  first  lieutenant  to  order  my  oertifioate  ol 
pilotage  to  be  made  out,  and  to  inquire  if  I  could  take 
anything  do\vn  to  Deal  for  tho  captain.  A  few  minutet 
afterwards  I  was  summoned  down  to  the  captain.  I 
found  him  sitting  at  his  table  with  wine  belbiro  IniL 
My  certificates,  which  tho  clerk  had  before  made  ovtt 
were  signed,  but  my  name  was  not  inserted. 

'^  I  umst  have  your  name,  pilot,  to  fill  in  here." 

**  Thomas  Saunders,  Sir  James,"  replied  L 

"  Well,  my  lad,  you*re  young  for  a  pilot ;  hot  yoa 
appear  to  know  your  business  well,  and  yoo  hate 
brought  this  ship  up  in  good  style.  Here  aze  joor 
certificates,"  said  he,  as  ho  filled  in  my  name. 

I  had  my  spy-glass  in  my  hand,  and,  to  take  up  tbo 
certificates  and  fold  them  to  fit  them  ir>to  my  tin  case, 
I  laid  my  glass  down  on  the  table  close  to  him.  &t 
James  looked  at  it  as  if  surprised,  took  '*:  up  in  his 
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liand,  turned  it  round,  and  appeared  quite  taken  aback. 
He  then  looked  at  the  brass  rim  where  the  name  had 
been  erased,  and  perceived  where  it  had  been  filed 
awaj. 

^  Mr.  Saunders,"  said  he,  at  last,  "  if  not  taking  a 
liberty,  may  I  ask  where  you  procured  this  spy-glass?" 

"  Yes,  Sir  James,  it  was  given  me  by  a  person  who 
has  been  very  kind  to  me  ever  since  I  was  a  boy." 

"  Mr.  Saunders,  I  beg  your  pardon — I  do  not  ask 
this  question  out  of  mere  curiosity — I  have  seen  this 
glass  before ;  it  once  belonged  to  a  very  dear  friend  of 
mine.  Can  you  give  me  any  further  information  ?  You 
said  it  was  given  you  by 

•*  A  very  amiable  woman,  Sir  James." 

"  Did  she  ever  toll  you  how  it  came  into  her  hands?" 

"  She  never  did,  sir." 

'*  Mr.  Saunders,  oblige  me  by  sitting  down ;  and  if 
you  can  give  me  any  information  on  this  point,  you 
will  confer  on  me  a  very  great  favour.  Can  you  tell 
me  what  sort  of  a  person  this  lady  is — where  she 
lives — and  what  countrywoman  she  is  ?" 

"  Yes,  Sir  James ;  I  will  first  state  that  she  is  Irish, 
and  that  she  lives  at  present  at  Greenwich."  I  then 
described  her  person. 

*'  This  is  strange,  very  strange,"  said  Sir  James, 
with  his  hand  up  to  his  forehead  as  he  leant  his  elbo\\' 
on  the  table. 

After  a  pause,  **  Mr.  Saunders,  will  you  answer  me 
one  question  candidly  ?  I  feel  I  am  not  speaking  to 
a  mere  Thames  pilot — I  do  not  wish  to  compliment, 
and  if  I  did  not  feel  as  I  state,  I  should  not  put  these 
questions.     Do  you  not  know  more  about  this  person 
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than  you  api)car  willing  to  divulge  ?     There  is  aoino» 
thing  in  your  manner  which  tells  me  so." 

*'  That  I  know  more  than  I  have  divulged  is  trae, 
Sir  James,  but  that  I  know  more  than  I  am  willing  to 
divulge,  is  not  the  case,  provided  I  find  that  the  party 
who  asks  the  question  is  sufficiently  interested  to 
warrant  my  so  doing." 

*'  There  can  be  no  one  more  interested  than  1  am,"^ 
replied  Sir  James,  mournfully.  "  You  tell  me  she  is 
Irish — you  describe  a  person  such  as  I  expected  would 
be  described,  and  my  curiosity  is  naturally  excited. 
May  I  ask  what  is  her  name?** 

"  The  name  that  she  goes  by  at  present  is  St.  Felix.** 

'^  She  had  distant  relations  of  that  name ;  it  may  be 

one  of  them — ^yet  how  could  they  have  obtained ? 

Yes,  they  might,  sure  enough  !*' 

**  That  is  not  her  real  name,  Sir  James.'* 

"  Not  her  real  name !  Do  you  then  know  what  is 
her  real  name  ?** 

"  I  believe  I  do,  but  I  obtained  it,  without  her 
knowledge,  from  another  party,  who  is  since  dead.** 

**  Ah !  may  I  ask  that  name  ?*' 

"  A  man  who  died  in  the  Hospital,  who  went  by  the 
name  of  Spicer,  but  whose  real  name  was  Walter 
James ;  he  saw  the  glass  in  my  hand,  recognised  it, 
and  on  his  death-bed  revealed  all  connected  with  it; 
but  he  never  knew  that  the  party  was  still  alive  when 
he  did  so." 

'^  If  Walter  James  confessed  all  to  you  on  his  death- 
bed, Mr.  Saunders,  it  is  certain  that  you  can  answer 
me  one  question.    Was  not  her  real  name  Fitzgerald^ 

'*  It  was,  Sir  James,  as  1  have  imderstood.*' 
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Sir  James  O'Connor  fell  back  in  his  chair,  and 
was  silent  for  some  time.  He  then  poured  out  a 
tumbler  of  wine,  and  drank  it  off, 

^^  Mr.  Saunders,  do  others  know  of  this  as  well  as 
you?" 

'*  I  have  never  told  any  one,  except  to  one  old  and 
dearest  friend,  in  case  of  accident  to  myself.  Mrs. 
St.  Feliz  is  ignorant  of  my  knowledge,  as  well  as 
others," 

^'  Mr.  Saunders,  that  I  am  most  deeply  interested  in 
that  person  I  pledge  you  my  honour  as  an  officer  and 
a  gentleman.  Will  you  now  do  me  the  favour  to 
detail  all  you  do  know  on  this  subject,  and  what  were 
the  confessions  made  you  by  that  man  Walter  James?" 

"  I  have  already,  sir,  told  you  more  than  I  intended. 
I  will  be  candid  with  you ;  so  much  do  I  respect  and 
value  the  person  in  question,  that  I  will  do  nothing 
without  I  have  your  assurance  that  it  will  not  tend  to 
her  unhappiness." 

"  Then,  on  my  honour,  if  it  turns  out  as  I  expect,  it 
will,  I  think,  make  her  tho  happiest  woman  under  the 


sun." 


**You  said  that  the  spy-glass  belonged  to  a  dear 
friend  ?" 

'^  I  did,  Mr.  Saunders ;  and  if  I  find,  from  what  you 
can  tell  me,  that  Mrs.  St.  Felix  is  the  real  Mrs.  Fitz- 
gerald, I  will  produce  that  friend  and  her  husband. 
Now  are  you  satisfied  ?" 

••  I  am,"  replied  I,  '*  and  I  will  now  tell  you  every- 
thing." I  then  entered  into  a  detail  from  the  time 
that  Mrs.  St.  Felix  gave  me  the  spy-glass,  and  erased 
the  name,  until  the  death  of  Spicer.     *'I  have  now 
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done,  sir,"  replied  I,  "  and  you  must  diaw  your  own 
conclusions." 

"  I  thank  you,  sir,"  replied  he ;  "  allow  me  now  to 
ask  you  one  or  two  other  questions.  How  does 
Mrs.  St.  Felix  gain  her  livelihood,  and  what  chantcter 
does  she  bear  ?" 

I  replied  to  the  former,  by  stating  that  she  kept  a 
tobacconist's  shop ;  and  to  the  latter,  by  saying,  that 
she  was  a  person  of  most  iminipcachable  cliaracter,  and 
highly  respected. 

Sir  James  O'Connor  filled  a  tumblor  of  wine  for  me, 
and  then  his  own.  As  soon  as  he  had  drunk  his  own 
off,  ho  said,  *'  Mr.  Saunders,  you  don't  know  how  yoo 
have  obliged  me.  I  am  excessively  anxious  about  this 
matter,  and  I  wish,  if  you  aro  not  obliged  to  go  back 
to  Deal  immediately,  that  you  would  undertake  for  me 
a  commission  to  Greenwich.  Any  trouble  or  ex- 
l^ensc " 

"  I  will  do  anything  for  Mrs.  St.  Felix,  Sir  James ; 
and  I  shall  not  consider  trouble  or  expense,"  replied  I. 

''  Will  you  then  oblige  mo  by  taking  a  letter  to 
Greenwich  immediately?— I  cannot  leave  my  ship  it 
present — it  is  impossible." 

"  Certainly  I  will,  Sir  James." 

"  And  will  you  bring  her  down  here  ?" 

*^  If  she  will  come :  the  letter,  I  presume,  will  explain 
everything,  and  prevent  any  too  sudden  shock." 

*'  You  are  right,  Mr.  Saunders — and  indeed  I  am 
wrong  not  to  confide  in  you  more.  Tou  have  kept  her 
secret  so  well,  that,  trusting  to  your  honour,  you  shall 
now  have  mine." 

••  I  pledge  my  honour,  Sir  James." 
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**  Then,  Mr.  Saunders,  1  spoke  of  a  dear  Mend ;  but 
the  truth  is,  I  am  the  owner  of  that  spy-glass.  When 
I  returned  to  Ireland,  and  found  that  she  had,  as  I 
supposed,  made  away  with  herself,  as  soon  as  my  grief 
had  a  little  subsided,  I  did  perceive  that,  although  her 
apparel  remained,  all  her  other  articles  of  any  value 
liad  disappeared  ;  but  I  concluded  that  they  had  been 
pillaged  by  her  relations,  or  other  people.  I  then 
entered  on  board  of  a  man-of-war,  under  the  name  of 
O'Connor,  was  put  on  tlie  quarter-deck,  and  by  great 
good  fortune  have  risen  to  the  station  in  which  I  now 
am.  That  is  my  secret — not  that  I  care  about  its 
being  divulged,  now  that  I  have  foimd  my  wife.  I  did 
nothing  to  disgrace  myseK  before  I  entered  on  board 
of  a  man-of-war ;  but  haying  changed  my  name,  I  do 
not  wish  it  to  be  known  that  I  ever  had  another,  xmtil 
I  can  change  it  again  on  a  fitting  opportunity.  Now, 
Mr.  Saunders,  will  you  execute  my  message  ?" 

"  Most  joyfully,  Sir  James ;  and  I  now  can  do  it 
with  proper  caution :  by  to-morrow  morning  I  will  bo 
down  here  with  Mrs.  St.  Felix. 

"You  must  post  the  whole  way,  as  hard  as  you  can, 
there  and  back,  Mr.  Saunders.  Here  is  some  money," 
said  he,  thrusting  a  bundle  of  notes  in  my  hand ;  "  you 
can  return  me  what  is  left. — Good-bye,  and  many, 
many  thanks. 

"  But  where  shall  I  meet  you,  sir  ?** 

*'Very  true;  I  will  be  at  the  King's  Arms  Hotel, 
Chatham." 

I  lost  no  time ;  2A  soon  as  the  boat  put  me  on  shore, 
I  hired  a  chaise,  and  posted  to  Greenwich,  where  I 
arrived  about  half-past  nine  o*clock.    -I  dismissed  the 
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chaise  at  the  upper  end  of  the  town,  and  walked  down 
to  Mrs.  St.  Folix*s.  I  found  her  at  home,  as  I  ex- 
pected, and  to  my  great  delight  the  doctor  was  not 
there. 

**  Why,  Mr.  Pilot,  when  did  you  come  back  ?"  said 
she. 

"  But  this  minute — I  come  from  Chatham." 

'*  And  have  you  been  home  ?" 

"  No,  not  yet ;  I  thought  I  would  como  and  spend 
the  evening  with  you." 

<<  With  me !  Why,  that's  something  new ;  I  don't 
suppose  you  intend  to  court  me,  do  you,  as  the  doctor 
does?" 

'*  No,  but  I  wish  that  you  would  give  me  some  tea  in 
your  little  back  parlour,  and  let  Jane  mind  the  shop  in 
the  meantime." 

**  Jane's  very  busy,  Mr.  Tom,  so  I'm  afraid  that  1 
can't  oblige  you." 

"  But  you  must,  Mrs.  Si  Felix.  I'm  determined  I 
will  not  leave  this  house  till  you  give  me  some  tea—I 
want  to  have  a  long  talk  with  you." 

"  Why,  what's  in  the  wind  now  ?" 

*  I'm  not  in  the  wind,  at  all  events,  for  you  see  Fm 
perfectly  sober ;  indeed,  Mrs.  St.  Felix,  I  ask  it  as  » 
particular  favour.  You  have  done  me  many  kind- 
nesses, now  do  oblige  me  this  time :  the  fact  is»  somo- 
thing  has  happened  to  me  of  the  greatest  importance, 
and  I  must  have  your  advice  how  to  act ;  and,  in  thii 
instance,  I  prefer  yours  to  that  of  any  other  person." 

"  Well,  Tom,  if  it  really  is  serious,  and  you  wish  to 
consult  mc,  for  such  a  compliment  the  least  I  can  do  is 
to  give  you  a  cup  of  tea."     Mrs.  St.  Felix  ordered  J«d« 
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to  take  the  tea-tilings  into  tlie  back  parlour,  and  then  to 
attend  in  the  shop. 

^  And  pray  say  that  you  are  not  at  home,  even  to  thi 
doctor." 

"  Well,  really  the  a£fair  looks  serious,"  replied  she, 
"  bat  it  shall  bo  so  if  you  wish  it." 

We  took  our  tea  before  I  opened  the  business,  for  I 
was  thinking  how  I  should  commence:  at  last  I  put 
down  my  cup,  and  said :  "  Mrs.  St.  Felix,  I  must  first 
acquaint  you  with  what  is  known  to  no  one  here  but 
myself."  I  then  told  her  the  history  of  Old  Nanny ; 
then  I  went  on  to  Spicer's  recognition  of  the  spy-glass 
— his  attempt  to  murder  his  mother,  the  consequences, 
and  the  disclosure  on  his  death-bed. 

Mrs.  St.  Felix  was  much  moved. 

"  But  why  tell  me  all  this  1 "  said  she,  at  last :  "  it 
proves,  certainly,  that  my  husband  was  not  hanged, 
which  is  some  consolation,  but  now  I  shall  be  ever 
restless  until  I  know  what  has  become  of  him — perhaps 
he  still  lives." 

"  Mrs.  St.  Felix,  you  ask  me  why  do  I  tell  you  all 
this? — I  beg  you  to  reply  to  my  question — having 
known  this  so  long,  why  have  I  not  told  you  before  1 " 

"  I  cannot  telL" 

"  Then  I  will  tell  you  :  because  I  did  feel  that  such 
knowledge  as  I  had  then  would  only  make  you,  as  you 
truly  say,  unhappy  and  restless.  Nor  would  I  have 
told  you  now,  had  it  not  been  that  I  have  gained 
farther  intelligence  on  board  of  a  frigate  which  I  this 
afternoon  took  into  the  Med  way." 

Mrs.  St.  Felix  gasped  for  breath — "And  what  is 
that  1 "  said  she,  faintly. 

2o 
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*'  The  spy-glass  was  recognised  by  a  peTson  on  bosrd, 
who  told  me  that  your  hnsband  still  lives." 

I  ran  out  for  a  glass  of  water,  for  Mrs.  St.  Felix  fell 
back  in  her  chair  as  pale  as  death. 

I  gave  her  the  water,  and  threw  some  in  bar  fiioe : 
she  recovered,  and  put  her  handkercbief  np  to  her  eyes. 
At  first  she  was  silent,  then  sobbed  bitterly ;  afier  a 
while  she  sunk  from  the  chair  down  on  ber  kneefi»  and 
remained  there  some  time.  When  she  rose  and  re- 
sumed ber  seat,  she  took  my  band  and  said  :  '^  Yoa  may 
toll  me  all  now." 

As  she  was  quite  calm  and  composed,  I  did  so; 
I  repeated  all  that  had  passed  between  Sir  James 
O'Connor  and  me,  and  ended  with  bis  wisb  that  I 
should  accompany  her  at  once  to  Chatham. 

^*  And  now,  Mrs.  St.  Felix,  you  bad  better  go  to  bed. 
I  told  Sir  James  that  I  would  be  down  to-moROW 
morning.  I  will  come  here  at  seven  o'clock,  and  then 
we  will  go  to  the  upper  part  of  tho  town  and  hire  a 
chaise.     Will  you  be  ready  ?" 

*'  Yes,*'  replied  she,  smiling.  *'  Heaven  bless  yon, 
Tom  1  and  now  good-nigbt" 

I  did  not  go  to  my  mother's,  but  to  an  inn  in  the 
town,  where  I  asked  for  a  bed.  In  the  morning  I  went 
down.  As  soon  as  Mrs.  St.  Felix  saw  me  she  came 
out,  and  followed  me  at  a  little  distance.  We  went  ap 
to  where  the  chaises  were  to  be  obtained,  and  in  leai 
than  three  hours  were  at  the  King's  Arms^  Chatham. 
I  asked  to  be  shown  into  a  room,  into  which  I  led 
Mrs.  St.  Felix,  trembling  like  an  aspen  lea£  I  seated 
her  on  the  sofa,  and  then  asked  to  bo  shown  in  to  Sir 
James  O'Connor. 
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**  She  is  hero,  sir,"  said  L 
«  Where  r 

"  Follow  me,  Sir  James." 

I  opened  the  door  of  the  room,  and  closed  it  upon 
them. 


CHAPTEK  XLVni. 


MY  6IBTEB  YIBGDOA  IS  AT  LAST  PLACED  IN  A  SITUATION  ^mum 
IS  6ATISFACT0BY  TO  3IY  M0TH£B  AS  WELL  AS  TO  HERSELF. 

I  SEMADiED  yerj  quietly  in  the  coffee-room  of  the  hotel, 
in  case  I  should  he  sent  for;  which  I  presumed  I 
should  ho  hefore  the  day  was  over.  In  the  afternoon  a 
waiter  came  to  say  that  Sir  James  O'Connor  wished  to 
speak  to  me,  and  I  was  ushered  into  his  room,  where  I 
found  Mrs.  St.  Felix  on  the  sofa. 

As  soon  as  the  door  was  closed.  Sir  James  took  me 
t>7  the  hand,  and  led  me  up,  saying,  *'  Allow  me  to 
introduce  your  old  friend  as  Lady  O'Connor." 

^'  My  dear  Tom,"  said  she,  taking  me  hy  the  hand, 
''I  am  and  ever  shall  he  Mrs.  St.  Felix  with  you. 
Come  now,  and  sit  down.  You  will  again  haye  to  take 
charge  of  me,  for  I  am  to  return  to  Greenwich,  and 
leaye  it  in  a  respectahle  manner.  I  dare  say  they  haye 
already  reported  that  I  have  run  away  from  my  credi- 
tors. Sir  James  thinks  I  must  go  hack  as  if  nothing 
had  happened,  giye  out  that  I  had  some  property  left 
me  hy  a  relation,  and  then  settle  everything,  and  sell 
the  goodwill  of  my  shop.  It  certainly  will  he  hotter 
than  to  give  grounds  for  the  surmises  and  reports  which 
may  take  place  at  my  sudden  disappearance — not  that 
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I  am  very  likely  to  fall  in  with  my  old  acquaintances 
at  Greenwich." 

"  Don't  you  think  so,  Tom  ? — for  Tom  I  mnst  call 
yon,  in  earnest  of  our  future  friendship/'  said  Sir 
James. 

« I  do  think  it  will  bo  the  best  plan,  sir." 

'*  Well  then,  you  must  convey  her  ladyship  to  Green- 
wich again  this  evening,  and  to-morrow  the  report  most 
be  spread,  and  the  next  day  you  will  be  able  to  re- 
esoort  her  here.  I  hope  you  feel  the  compliment  that  I 
pay  you  in  trusting  you  with  my  new-found  treasure. 
Now  let  us  sit  down  to  dinner.  Pray  don't  look  at  your 
dress,  Tom ;  at  all  events  it's  quite  as  respectable  as 
her  ladyship's." 

After  dinner  a  chaise  was  ordered,  and  Lady  O'Con- 
nor and  I  returned  to  Greenwich,  arriving  there  after 
dark.  We  walked  down  to  her  house  :  I  then  left  her, 
and  hastened  to  my  mother's. 

''Well,  mother,"  said  I,  after  the  first  salutatioos 
were  over,  ''  have  you  heard  the  news  about  Mrs.  St 
Felix  r 

"No,  what  has  she  done  now?" 

"  Oh,  she  has  done  nothing,  but  a  relation  in  Ireland 
has  left  her  a  lot  of  money,  and  she  is  going  over  tliero 
immediately.  Whether  sho  will  come  back  again 
nobody  knows." 

"  Well,  we  can  do  without  her,"  replied  my  mother, 
with  pique ;  ''  Tm  very  glad  that  she's  going,  for  I 
have  always  protested  at  Virginia's  being  so  intimaie 
with  her :  a  tobacco  shop  is  not  a  place  for  a  young 
lady." 

"Mother,"  replied  Virginia,   "when   we  lived  in 
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Fisher's  Alley  Mrs.  St  Felix  was  above  us  iu 
situation." 

"I  have  desired  yon  very  often,  Virginia,  not  to 
refer  to  Fisher's  Alley;  you  know  I  do  not  like  it :  the 
very  best  flEunilies  have  had  their  reverses." 

"  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  such  has  been  the  case 
with  Mrs.  St.  Felix,"  replied  Virginia. 

''If  you  please,  Miss  Saunders,  well  drop  the 
subject,"  replied  my  mother,  haughtily. 

The  news  soon  spread ;  indeed  I  walked  to  several 
places  where  I  knew  it  would  be  circulated;  and 
l>efore  morning  all  Greenwich  knew  that  Mrs.  St. 
Felix  had  been  left  a  fortune:  some  said  10,000Z., 
others  had  magnified  it  to  10,0002.  a  year.  When  I 
called  upon  her  the  next  day,  I  found  that  she  had 
made  arrangements  for  carrying  on  her  busmeas  during 
her  absence,  not  having  stated  that  she  quitted  for  ever, 
but  that  she  would  write  and  let  them  know  as  soon  as 
she  arrived  in  Ireland  what  her  decision  would  be,  as 
she  was  not  aware  what  might  be  the  property  left  her. 
The  doctor,  who  had  undertaken  to  conduct  her  a£&irs 
during  her  absence,  looked  very  woebegone  indeed, 
and  I  pitied  him;  he  had  become  so  used  to  her 
company,  that  he  felt  miserable  at  the  idea  of  her 
departure,  although  all  hopes  of  ever  marrjdng  her  had 
long  .'been  dismissed  from  his  mind.  Mrs.  St.  Felix 
told  me  that  she  would  be  ready  that  evening,  and  I 
returned  home,  and  found  Virginia  in  tears :  her  mother 
had  again  assailed  her  on  account  of  her  feelings 
towards  Mrs.  St.  Felix ;  and  Virginia  told  me  that  she 
was  crying  at  the  idea  of  Mrs.  St.  Felix  going  away, 
much  more  than  at  what  her  mother  had  said ;  and  sho 
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rcqoeeted  xne  to  walk  with  her  to  Mrs.  St  Fdix,  thit 
fihe  might  wish  her  farewell. 

When  we  arrived,  Mrs.  St.  Felix  embraced  Yirginia 
warmly,  and  took  her  into  the  little  back  parlour. 
Yirginia  burst  into  tears.  "  You  are  the  only  &ieDd 
in  the  town  that  I  dearly  love,"  said  ahe,  **  and  now 
you  are  going." 

"  My  dear  girl,  I  am  more  sorry  to  part  with  jou 
and  Tom  than  I  can  well  express — our  pain  is  mutaal, 
but  we  shall  meet  again." 

**  I  see  no  chance  of  that,*'  said  Yirginia,  moumfoUy. 

*'  But  I  do ;  and  what  is  more,  I  have  thought  about 
it  since  I  have  had  the  news.  Tom,  your  sister,  of 
course,  only  knows  the  common  report  2" 

"  Of  course  she  knows  no  more  than  anybody  eke." 

"  Well,  you  do,  at  all  events ;  and  I  give  you  leaver 
as  I  know  she  is  to  be  trusted,  to  confide  my  seaet  to 
her.  And,  Yirginia,  dear,  when  I  tell  you  that  I  shall 
want  you  to  come  and  stay  with  me,  and  shall  arrange 
accordingly,  after  you  have  hoard  what  your  brother 
has  to  toll  you,  you  will  imderstand  that  we  may  meet 
again.  Good-bye,  and  God  bless  yon,  dearest;— go 
%way  now,  for  I  have  much  to  do." 

When  I  told  to  Yirginia  what  the  reader  is  wdL 
acquainted  with,  her  joy  was  excessive.  "  Yes,"  aud 
she,  *'I  see  now;  my  mother  is  so  anxious  that  I 
should  be  taken  into  some  grand  family  as  a  com- 
panion; and  when  Lady  O'Connor  agrees  to  reoeiTo 
me,  she  will  never  have  an  idea  that  it  is  Mrs.  Si 
Felix  :  if  she  had,  nothing  would  induce  her  to  let  mt) 
go,  that  I  am  sure  of ;  for  she  has  taken  an  aversiQU 
to  her,  for  reasons  known  only  to  hersell" 
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I  returned  to  Mrs.  St.  Felix's  house  as  soon  as  I 
had  escorted  Virginia  home,  leaving  her  very  happy. 
The  doctor  was  there,  mute  and  melancholy;  and  I 
wsLa  thinking  that  we  should  have  some  difficulty  in 
getting  rid  of  him,  when  Tom  made  his  appearance. 

"  If  you  please,  sir/'  said  he,  '*  Mrs.  Fallover  wants 
you  immediately :  she^s  taken  very  had." 

« I  can't  help  it." 

'*  Indeed,  but  you  must  help  it,  doctor,"  said  Mrs.  St 
Folix ;  "  the  poor  woman  is,  as  you  know,  in  her  firsf 
confinement,  and  you  must  not  neglect  her,  so  let's  say 
good-bye  at  once,  and  a  happy  return.  I  asked  Tom 
to  come  down,  that  I  might  call  upon  his  sister  and 
one  or  two  other  people,  before  I  go;  so  you  see, 
doctor,  as  you  can't  go  with  me,  you  may  just  as  well 
go  and  attend  to  the  poor  woman ;  so,  good-bye, 
Doctor  Tadpole,  I  will  write  to  you  as  soon  as  I  know 
what  I'm  to  do." 

The  doctor  took  her  hand,  and  after  a  pause  said, 
''  Mrs.  St.  Felix,  EJicu^  me  infdix  /"  and  hastened  out 
of  the  shop. 

*'  Poor  fellow  !"  said  she,  ''  he'll  miss  me,  and  that's 
the  truth.  Good-bye,  Jane;  mind  you  look  after 
ovorything  till  I  come  back,  and  take  care  of  the  dog 
and  cat.     Come,  Tom,  we'll  go  now." 

I  threw  her  trunk  on  my  shoulders,  and  followed 
her  till  we  came  to  tho  post  house :  the  chaise  was 
ordered  out,  and  we  set  o£ 

"  Tom,"  said  Lady  O'Connor,  as  I  again  call  her, 
now  that  she  is  clear  of  Greenwich,  '^  there  is  ono 
portion  of  my  history  which  you  do  not  know — a  very 
trifling  part  indeed.     When  I  saw  in  tho  newspapers 
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that  my  husband  had,  as  I  supposed,  been  executed, 
I  am  ashamed  to  say  that  I  first  thought  of  suicide; 
but  my  better  feelings  prevailed,  and  I  then  resolved 
to  change  my  name,  and  to  let  people  suppote  that  I 
was  dead.  It  was  for  that  reason  that  I  left  mj 
bonnet  by  the  river-side,  and  all  my  apparel  in  the 
house,  only  taking  away  a  few  trinkets  and  valuables, 
to  dispose  of  for  my  future  subsistence.  I  obtained  a 
passage  in  a  transport  bound  to  Woolwich,  on  the  plea 
of  my  husband  having  arrived  from  abroad;  and, by 
mere  accident,  I  found  the  goodwill  of  the  tobaooo- 
xiist*s  shop  to  be  sold ;  it  suited  me — and  there  is  the 
whole  of  my  history  which  you  do  not  know. 

•*And  now,  as  to  Virginia — ^I  intend  to  have  her 
with  me  very  soon.  Your  mother  is  anxious  that  she 
should  get  into  a  high  family,  trusting  that  her  beauty 
will  captivate  some  of  the  members — a  bad  kind  of 
speculation.  I  will  advertise  for  a  companion,  and  go 
arrange  that  your  mother  shall  not  see  mc  ;  and  when 
your  sister  does  come  to  me,  it  shall  not  be  as  a  com- 
panion, but  as  a  child  of  my  own.  1  owe  you  much, 
Tom,— indeed  almost  everything;  and  it  is  the  only 
way  in  which  I  can  repay  you.  I  have  already  spoken 
to  Sir  James  on  the  subject :  he  is  equally  ready  to 
repay  the  debt  of  gratitude,  and  therefore  in  fature 
Virginia  is  our  adopted  child." 

"  You  are  more  than  repaying  mo,  Lady  O'Connor," 
replied  I,  "and  you  are  obliging  me  in  the  quarts 
where  I  feel  the  obligation  the  greatest." 

*'  That  I  believe,  Tom ;  so  now  say  no  more  about 
it." 

I  may  as  well  here  inform  the  reader  that  I  remained 
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R  week  at  Gliatliam,  and  that  during  that  time  Lady 
O'Connor  put  an  advertisement  in  the  conntj  paper, 
such  as  we  knew  would  be  a  bait  to  my  mother.  This 
paper  I  forwarded  to  Virginia,  marking  the  advertise- 
ment. My  mother  inmiediately  replied  to  it,  and  Sir 
James  O'Connor  went  up  to  Greenwich,  and  had  an 
interview  with  my  mother  and  Virginia,  at  apartments 
he  had  taken  at  the  hotel — appeared  pleased  with  my 
sister,  and  said  that  as  soon  as  Lady  O^Connor  was 
sufficiently  recovered  she  would  send  for  her  to  Chat- 
bam.  This  took  place  in  two  days  afterwards;  my 
mother  escorted  Virginia  there.  Sir  James  stated  that 
her  Ladyship  was  too  unwell  to  see  anybody,  but  that 
she  would  speak  a  few  words  to  Virginia,  and  leave 
Sir  James  to  settle  the  rest  with  my  mother.  Virginia 
came  down  to  her  mother,  declared  that  Lady  O'Connor 
was  a  very  ladylike,  elegant  person,  and  that  she  should 
wish  to  take  the  situation.  The  terms  were  handsome, 
and  my  mother,  although  she  regretted  not  seeing  her 
Ladyship,  was  satisfied,  and  Virginia  was  to  come  in 
two  days  afterwards,  which  she  did.  Thus  was  my 
sister  comfortably  settled,  and,  after  remaining  two 
days,  I  took  my  leave  of  Sir  James  and  Lady  O'Connor, 
intending  to  return  to  Deal,  when  I  received  a  letter 
from  Peter  Anderson,  informing  me  that  Old  Nanny 
had  been  suddenly  taken  very  ill,  and  that  Doctor 
Tadpole  did  not  think  it  possible  that  she  would  sur- 
yive  more  than  twenty-four  hours — that  she  was  very 
anxious  to  see  me,  and  that  he  hoped  I  would  come 
up  immediately. 

I  showed  the  letter  to  Lady  O'Connor,  who  said, 
•*  You  will  go,  of  course,  Tom." 
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"  Immediately/'  replied  I,  "  and  the  more  so  as  this 
letter  is  dated  three  days  back ;  how  it  haa  been  de- 
layed I  do  not  know.  Farewell,  Lady  O'Connor ;  and 
£ftrewell,  dearest  Virginia.  Old  Nanny,  as  yoa  botii 
know,  has  many  olaims  upon  my  gratitude." 


CHAPTER  XLIX. 


MT  FATHEB,  UUOH  TO  HIS  8UBFRISE,  HAS  A  BIT  OF  UkXD  TO  Id 
HIS  FOOT  UPON,  AND  SAT.  "THIS  IS  MT  OWH." 

"  Tou'bb  too  late,  Tom,"  said  Ben  the  Wbakr,  as  I 
jumped  down  from  off  the  basket  of  tho  ooadi ;  ''  die 
old  woman  died  last  night." 

*'  I'm  sorry  for  it,  Ben,"  replied  I,  "  as  she  wiibed 
so  much  to  sec  me ;  but  I  did  not  receive  AnderBon's 
letter  till  this  morning,  and  I  oould  not  get  hae 
sooner." 

This  intelligence  induced  me  to  direct  my  ooom  to 
the  Hospital,  where  I  had  no  doubt  that  I  should  find 
Old  Anderson,  and  obtain  every  information.  I 
liim  as  ho  was  walking  towards  the  bench  on  the 
facing  the  river,  where  he  usually  was  seated  whok  ihe 
weather  was  fine.  *'  Well,  Tom,"  said  he,  *^  I  eipeeted 
you,  and  did  hope  that  you  would  have  been  here 
sooner.  Come,  sit  down  here,  and  I  will  give  you  tiie 
infbrmation  which  I  know  you  have  most  at  your  heait 
The  old  woman  made  a  very  happy  end.  I  was  witk 
her  till  she  died.  She  left  many  kind  wishes  for  yon, 
and  I  think  her  only  regret  was  that  she  did  not  sot^ 
you  before  she  was  called  away  " 
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**  Poor  Old  Nanny  I  she  had  suffered  mucli." 

^Yes,  and  there  are  great  excuses  to  bo  made  for 
hier;  and  as  wo  feel  so  here,  surely  there  will  be 
indulgence  from  above,  where  the  secrets  of  all  hearts 
are  known.  She  was  not  insane,  Tom ;  but  &om  the 
time  that  she  supposed  that  her  son  had  been  gibbeted, 
there  was  something  liko  insanity  about  her :  the  blow 
had  oppressed  her  brain, — ^it  had  stupefied  her,  and 
blunted  her  moral  senso  of  right  and  wrong.  She  told 
me,  after  you  had  communicated  to  her  that  her  son 
was  in  the  Hospital,  and  had  died  penitent,  that  she 
felt  as  if  a  heavy  weight  had  been  taken  off  her  mind ; 
that  she  had  been  rid  of  an  oppression  which  had  ever 
borne  down  her  faculties, — a  sort  of  giddiness  and 
confusion  in  tho  brain,  which  had  made  her  indifferent, 
if  not  reckless,  to  everything ;  and  I  do  believe  it,  from 
the  change  which  took  place  in  her  during  the  short 
time  which  has  since  elapsed." 

"  What  change  was  that  ?  for  you  know  that  1  have 
been  too  busy  during  tho  short  intervals  I  have  been 
here  to  call  upon  her." 

'*  A  change  in  her  appearance  and  manners :  she 
appeared  to  recover  in  part  her  former  position  in  life ; 
she  was  always  clean  in  her  person,  as  far  as  she  could 
be  in  such  a  shop  as  hers, — and  if  she  had  nothing  elscy 
she  always  had  a  clean  cap  and  apron." 

**  Indeed!" 

''  Yes ;  and  on  Sundays  she  dressed  very  neat  and 
tidy.  She  did  not  go  to  church,  but  she  purchased  a 
large  Bible  and  a  pair  of  spectacles,  and  was  often  to 
be  seen  reading  it  at  tho  door ;  and  when  I  talked  to 
her,  she  was  glad  to  enter  upon  serious  things.      I 
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spoke  to  her  about  her  fondness  for  money,  and  pointed 
out  that  it  was  a  sin.  She  replied,  that  she  did  fed 
verj  fond  of  money  for  a  long  while,  for  she  always 
thought  that  some  one  was  nigh  her  snatching  at  it, 
and  had  done  so  ever  since  her  son  had  robbed  her; 
but  that  since  she  knew  what  had  become  of  him,  she 
did  not  feel  fond  of  it, — ^that  is,  not  so  fond  of  it  as 
before;  and  I  believe  that  such  was  the  case.  Her 
loYe  of  money  arose  from  her  peculiar  state  of  mind. 
She  had  many  comforts  about  her  house  when  she 
died,  which  were  not  in  it  when  I  called  to  see  her  at 
the  time  when  she  was  first  ill :  but  her  purchasing 
the  large  Bible  on  account  of  the  print  was  to  me  a 
satisfactory  proof  that  she  had  no  longer  such  aya- 
ricious  feelings." 

"  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  all  this,  Anderson,  I  assure 
you,  for  she  was  one  of  my  earliest  friends,  and  I  loTed 
her." 

"Not  more  than  she  loyed  you,  Tom.  Her  last 
words  almost  were  calling  down  blessings  on  yoor 
head ;  and,  thanks  be  to  God  I  she  died  as  a  Christian 
should  die,  and,  I  trust,  is  now  happy." 

*^  Amen  I"  said  I :  for  I  was  much  moved  at  Ander- 
son's discourse. 

After  a  pause,  Anderson  said,  ''Tou  know,  Tom, 
that  she  has  left  you  all  that  she  had.  She  told  me 
boforo  that  such  was  her  intention,  although  I  said 
nothing  to  you  about  it ;  but  I  thought  it  as  well  Uiat 
Mr.  Wilson  should  make  out  a  paper  for  her  to  put  her 
name  to,  which  she  did :  Ben  and  I  witnessed  it ; 
but  as  for  what  she  has  left  you,  I  cannot  imagine  it 
can  be  much,  for  we  examined,  and  found  no  money 
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except  about  7Z.  in  two  small  boxes ;  and  then  in  her 
'will  she  has  left  your  sister  Virginia  102. ;  now  when 
that  comes  to  be  paid,  I'm  sure  I  don't  know  whether 
the  things  in  the  shop  will  fetch  so  much  money  aa 
will  pay  your  sister's  legacy,  and  the  eTpenaea  of  her 
funeral.'* 

"  It's  of  no  consequence,"  replied  I,  smiling ;  "  but 
we  shall  see.  At  all  events,  all  her  debts  shall  be 
paid,  and  her  funeral  shall  be  decent  and  respectable. 
Good-bye  now,  Anderson ;  I  must  go  up  and  see  my 
mother  and  sister." 

Old  Nanny's  remains  were  consigned,  to  the  tomb 
on  the  following  Monday.  Her  funeral  was,  as  I  had 
desired  it  to  be,  very  respectable,  and  she  was  followed 
to  the  grave  by  Anderson,  my .  father,  Ben,  and  me. 
As  soon  as  it  was  over,  I  requested  Anderson  to  walk 
with  me  to  Mr.  Wilson's. 

"  I'm  afraid,  Tom,"  said  Mr.  Wilson,  «  you'll  find, 
like  a  great  many  other  residuary  legatees,  that  you've 
not  gained  much  by  the  compliment." 

*'  Nevertheless,  will  you  oblige  me  by  walking  down 
with  Anderson  and  me  to  her  house?" 

*'  And  take  off  the  seals,  I  presume,  in  your  presence : 
but  the  fact  is,  Tom,  that  not  thinking  the  property 
quite  safe  there,  even  under  seal,  I  have  kept  it  all  in 
my  own  pocket." 

"  Nevertheless,  oblige  me  by  coming  down." 

"  Oh,  with  all  my  heart,  since  you  do  not  like  to 
take  possession  unless  in  duo  form." 

As  soon  as  we  arrived  at  the  hovel,  I  went  into  tho 
Ded-room,  and  threw  open  the  window.  I  then,  to 
their  great  astonishment,  went  to  the  firegrate, — threw 
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out  some  rubbish  which  was  pat  into  it, — pulled  W[; 
the  iron  back,  and  removed  the  bricks.  In  a  short 
time  I  produced  two  small  boxes,  one  of  them  ^erj 
heayy.     There  was  nothing  elso  in  the  hole. 

"  Here,'*  said  I,  *'  Mr.  Wilson,  is  a  p(»iion  of  tbe 
property  which  you  have  overlooked." 

'^No  wonder/'  replied  he:  '*pray  let  ns  see  whfit 

it  18. 

I  opened  tho  boxes,  and,  to  their  surprise,  nuide  up 
in  a  variety  of  packages,  I  counted  out  gold  coin  to  ^ 
amount  of  420Z. 

"  Not  a  bad  legacy,"  said  Mr.  Wilson.  '*  Then  you 
knew  of  this." 

"  Of  course ;  I  have  known  it  some  time— ever  since 
the  attempt  to  rob  her." 

"  But  what  are  those  papers  ?" 

On  ono  was  written  ^'Arsenic — ^Powon ;"— <m  iho 
other,  ^^  Beceijd  for  Toothache.^* 

"  Nothing  of  any  value,"  said  I,  "  by  the  outside.* 
I  opened  them,  and  found,  to  my  surprise,  bank  notoi 
to  the  exact  amount  of  2001. 

"  Well,  I  declare,"  said  I,  smiling ;  "  I  had  ncarij 
thrown  all  this  money  away." 

''  And  now  you  see  what  induced  the  old  wcunia  to 
write  those  labels  on  the  outside  of  it ; — ^in  case  she 
should  be  robbed,  that  the  robbers  might  have  thrown 
the  papers  away — as  you  nearly  did, — and  as  very 
probably  they  might  have  done." 

"Well,  Mr.  Wilson,  I  have  no  farther  search  to 
make.  Will  you  oblige  me  by  taking  cure  of  this 
money  for  me  ?" 

"Yes — that  is,  if  you'll  carry  the  gold,  widdi  is 
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ratiier  heavy,  up  to  my  house,  and  then  I  will  giTO  you 
a  receipt  for  the  whole." 

Anderson  then  left  us,  and  I  followed  Mr.  Wilson 
home.  As  soon  as  the  money  was  all  recounted,  and 
a  note  made  of  it,  Mr.  Wilson  asked  me  what  I  wished 
that  he  should  do  with  it.  I  replied,  what  was  tlie 
truth — that  I  really  did  not  know  what  to  do  with  it, 
but  still  I  should  like  to  lay  it  out  in  something 
tangible. 

"You  want  to  buy  a  farm,  I  suppose,  and  be  a 
landed  proprietor,  like  Bramble ;  but  I'm  afraid  there 
is  not  enough.  But  I  tell  you  what,  Tom — ^we 
lawyers  know  many  things  which  do  not  come  to 
everybody's  cars ;  and  I  know  that  the  piroprietor  of 
the  house  in  which  your  mother  lives  wishes  to  sell  it ; 
and  I  think,  as  he  is  much  pinched  for  money,  that 
this  sum  will  about  buy  it.  Now  your  mother  pays 
fiffcy-£ve  guineas  a  year  for  it,  and  if  it  sells  for  600Z., 
that  will  give  you  more  than  nine  per  cent,  for  your 
money.     What  do  you  think  ?" 

"  Well,  sir,  I  think  it's  the  very  best  thing  I  can  do ; 
if  more  should  be  necessary,  I  have  saved  a  little 
besides,  which  Bramble  takes  care  o£  Well,  then,  Til 
see  about  it." 

A  few  days  afterwards  Mr.  Wilson  told  me  that  the 
house  was  to  be  had  for  5G0L,  and  that  he  had  closed 
iibe  bargain. 

"  I  thank  you,  sir,"  replied  I.  "  Since  I  have  been 
with  yon  I  have  been  thinking  about  it,  and  I  wish  now 
yoa  would  make  it  over  to  my  father  for  his  life.  You 
see,  sir,  my  fiather  does  put  my  mother  to  some 
e)qpeDse,  and  I  should  like  him  to  be  more  independent 
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of  her.  If  tho  honse  belongs  to  him,  tho  rent  will 
more  than  meet  any  demands  ho  may  make  npon  her 
pmrse — and  it  will  be  pleasant  for  both  parties — and 
my  mother  will  pay  more  respect  to  my  father." 

''I  shall  do  it  with  pleasure,  Tom.  Ton  deserro 
money,  for  yon  make  a  good  use  of  it — I  most  say  tint 
Come  to  me  to-morrow." 

The  next  day  I  wont  to  my  father,  and  gave  him  the 
deed  by  which  he  was  owner  of  my  mothcr*s  house. 
''  Well,  now,  Tom,*'  said  he,  after  I  had  explained 
why  I  did  so,  '*  this  is  the  kindest  thing  that  ever  wis 
done,  and  God  bless  you,  boy,  and  a  thousand  thanks. 
I  shan't  mind  now  calling  for  two  extra  pots  of  porter 
when  I  haye  friends — and  I  say,  Tom,  is  the  garden 
mine  too?" 

''Yes,  and  summer-house;  father,  all  your  own 
property." 

''Well,  then,"  replied  he,  chuckling,  *'  I  haye  a  bit 
of  land  of  my  own  to  stick  my  timber  toe  on  after  alL 
Well,  I  never  did  expect  that.  I  must  go  up  tbere^ 
and  stand  upon  it,  and  feel  how  I  feel." 

I  communicated  to  my  mother  that  my  father  ivis  in 
^ture  her  landlord,  at  which  she  expressed  mndi 
surprise,  until  I  told  her  how  I  became  possessed  of 
the  money.  When  my  father  came  in,  which  be  did 
shortly  after,  she  said  rather  sharply, — 

"  Well,  Mr.  Saunders,  I  suppose  I  must  pay  you  my 
rent  now  every  quarter  ?*' 

"  Pay  me  !"  exclaimed  my  father ;  '^come,  not  so  bad 
as  that,  neither.  Hav'n't  you  found  me  in  beer,  witli- 
<  lut  a  grumble,  for  these  many  years,  and  do  you  think 
I've  forgotten  it  ?     No,   no !      You've  been  a  kind 
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woman  to  mo  after  all,  although  things  did  go  a  llttlo 
cross  at  first,  and  so  here's  the  paper  for  yon  to  keep 
for  me ;  and  there's  an  end  of  the  matter,  only " 

"Only  what?"  in(][uired  my  mother,  looking  very 
kindly  at  my  father. 

'*  Only  let's  have  a  pot  of  beer  now,  to  drink  Tom's 
health—that's  all." 

Having  thus  satisfactorily  settled  this  point,  I  re- 
turned to  Chatham.  I  had  promised  to  take  a  fieure- 
-woll  of  my  sister  and  the  O'Connors,  as  I  expected 
they  would  leave  previous  to  my  again  coming  up  the 
river. 


CHAPTER  L. 

AX  ADVEXTUSE  WUICH  AT  FIBST  PBOMISEU  TO  BE  THE  MOeT 
CNFOBTLXATE,  AKD  EVENTUALLY  I'ROVED  THE  MOBT  FOBTT- 
NATE  IN  MT  LIFE. 

As  Sir  James  O'Connor  would  have  to  remain  at  least 
a  fortnight  longer  at  Chatham,  until  his  ship  was  paid 
ofi^  I  made  Lady  O^Connor  promise  to  write  to  me,  and 
then  started  for  Deal.  I  found  Bramble  and  Bessy  as 
usual,  delighted  to  see  mc,  and  Mrs.  Maddox  was  as 
talkative  as  ever.  I  received  a  letter  from  Lady 
O'Connor,  and  also  one  from  Dr.  Tadpole,  written  at 
the  request  of  my  father,  informing  me  that  by  a  letter 
from  Mrs.  St  Felix,  there  was  little  prospect  of  her 
return  to  Greenwich.  I  had  not  been  a  week  at  Deal, 
when  a  large  ship  dropped  her  anchor  in  the  Downs, 
and  made  Uie  signal  for  a  pilot. 

*'  Well,  Tom,"  said  Bramble, ''  I  think  I  shall  take  a 
turn  now,  for  I  want  to  go  up  and  see  old  Anderson." 

2  H 
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"  I  will  take  her  through,  if  yon  please,  father ;  and 
yon  may  go  as  a  passenger.  Yon  don't  want  mone^, 
and  I  do."  * 

"  All's  right,  Tom — well,  then,  I'U  go  as  a  passenger, 
and  yon  shall  he  pilot." 

**  Why  must  you  go  at  all,  father  ?  Why  not  go  to 
Greenwich  by  the  stage  ?"  exclaimed  Bessy.  "  When 
will  you  leave  off,  my  dear  father?  Surely  you've 
enough  now,  and  might  let  Tom  go  without  you." 

"  Quite  enough  money,  but  not  quite  enough  of  the 
salt  water  yet,  Bessy,"  replied  Bramble ;  "  and  when  1 
do  travel,  I  won't  go  by  land,  when  I  can  sail  under 


canvas." 


**  Well,  you  may  go  this  time,  father,  but  this  is  the 
^st :  if  you  won't  leave  off,  I  will  not  stay  here,  that'f^ 
positive ;  so  when  you  come  on  shore  some  fine  day, 
you  may  expect  to  find  me  absent  without  leave." 

"  Very  well ;  then  I'll  send  Tom  to  look  after  yon ; 
he'll  soon  bring  you  back  again." 

'*Tom!  he  wouldn't  take  the  trouble  to  look  after 


me. 


"  Very  true,"  replied  I,  "  every  woman  who  requires 
looking  after  is  not  worth  the  trouble ;  but  Fve  no  fear 
but  we  shall  find  you  when  we  come  back." 

"  Tom,  I  hate  you,"  replied  Bessy.  "  Why  do  you 
not  join  me  in  persuading  father  to  stay  on  shore?* 

'^Well,  if  you  hate  me,  Bessy,  it  proves,  at  all 
eventB,  that  I'm  not  indifferent  to  you,"  said  I,  laugh- 
ing ;  ^  but  really  and  truly,  Bessy,  I  do  not  consider 
there  is  any  very  great  risk  in  your  father  going  up 
the  river  with  me,  as  he  will  be  in  smooth  water  befora 
dark." 
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**Well,  but,  allowing  that,  why  should  father  go 
at  all  ?" 

"I  want  to  see  old  Anderson,  my  love,"  replied 
Bramble,  taking  his  pipe  out  of  his  mouth. 

"  Yes,  and  if  you  once  begin  again,  you'll  not  leave 
off — I  know  it  well :  you  will  never  come  home  except  ■ 
to  get  clean  linen,  and  be  off  again ;  and  I  shall  be  in  a 
constant  state  of  alarm  and  misery.  How  selfish  of 
you,  father  1  You  had  better  by  far  have  left  mo  to 
drown  on  the  Goodwin  Sands — it  would  have  been  more 
kind,"  replied  Bessy,  weeping. 

"  Bessy,"  said  Bramble,  "  it*s  my  opinion  that  you 
are  in  love." 

"  In  love  1"  cried  Bessy,  colouring  to  her  throat. 

"  Yes,  in  love,  my  dear ;  or  you  would  not  talk  such 
nonsense." 

"  If  loving  you  as  my  father  is  being  in  love,  I  am, 
unfortunately." 

"That's  only  half  of  the  story;  now  give  us  the 
other,"  said  Bramble,  smiling. 

''  What  do  you  mean  T  inquired  Bessy,  turning  to 
him. 

"  Why,  how  do  you  love  Tom  ?" 

"  Not  half  so  much  as  I  love  her,"  said  I. 

"  Well,  if  that's  the  case,"  replied  Bramble, "  we  may 
as  well  publish  the  banns ;  for  Bessy's  in  love  right 
oyer  the  ankles." 

^  Father,  this  may  be  very  pleasant  mockery ;  but  I 
think  it  is  not  kind  to  breed  ill-will  between  those  who 
liye  under  the  same  roof.  Now,  yon  may  go  away ; 
and  if  the  knowledge  that  you  have  made  me  unhappy 
will  add  to  the  pleasure  of  your  journey,  I  can  assure 
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yoa  that  yon  havo  snccoeded."  Bessy  having  said  this, 
immediately  left  the  room  and  went  np  stairs. 

*'  Well,"  said  Bramble,  after  a  pause,  ^'  I'm  glad  that 
I  never  was  in  love ;  for  people  so  situated  do  make 
themselves  very  silly,  that's  a  fact  Tom,  if  you're 
going,  it's  time  to  be  off." 

*•  Why — *'  replied  I,  hesitatingly. 

'*I  Imow — ^but  I  tell  you,  Tom,  no  such  thing. 
She'll  have  a  good  cry,  and  then  she'll  come  down 
ns  well  as  ever.  Leave  her  alone  till  wo  come 
back." 

Bramble  and  I  then  left  the  cottage,  jumped  into  the 
galley,  and  were  soon  on  board  of  the  ship. 

On  our  arrival  on  board  we  found  that  the  vesBel 
was  a  Dutch  Indiaman,  which  had  been  captured  by 
one  of  our  cruizers  on  her  voyage  home  from  Jan. 
She  was  laden  very  deeply  with  cinnamon,  nutmeg 
cloves,  and  other  spices,  besides  pepper,  and  wai 
valued  at  400,000Z.  sterling.  She  had  come  home  torn 
the  island  of  St.  Helena,  with  convoy,  and  was  dov 
proceeding  up  the  river,  to  be  given  in  charge  of  tiie 
prize  agents  in  London.  Not  only  her  hold,  but  0?od 
her  main  deck,  as  far  aft  as  the  mainmast,  was  filled  up 
with  her  cargo;  in  short,  she  was  a  Tory  valuable 
prize,  and  although  when  I  came  on  board  the  pepper 
made  me  sneeze  for  ten  minutes,  the  officer  in  charge 
told  me  very  truly  that  she  was  a  prize  "  not  to  he 
sneezed  at."  She  was  manned  by  a  lieutenant  and 
eighteen  men,  belonging  to  the  frigate  which  had 
captured  her — hardly  sufficient  for  so  large  a  vessel, 
but  no  more  could  be  spared. 

''  Well  up  anchor  as  soon  as  you  please,  pilot,"  said 
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the  lieutenant,  "  for  I  sliall  not  bo  sorry  to  get  rid  of 
my  charge,  I  assure  you." 

"  I  don't  doubt  you,  sir,"  replied  Bramble — "  Wellt 
you've  not  much  fetfther  to  go." 

We  weighed  with  the  young  flood ;  the  weather  was 
£ne,  but,  as  usual  at  that  time  of  the  year,  thick  fogs 
prevailed.  We  had,  however,  a  leading  wind,  and  had 
well  rounded  the  North  Foreland,  and  entered  the 
Queen's  Channel,  when  it  came  on  very  thick. 

**  Tom,  have  you  the  bearings  ?"  said  Bramble  i  *'  if 
not,  take  them  at  cnce,  for  the  fog  will  soon  bo  over 
the  land." 

"  I  have  them,"  replied  I,  "  and  we  may  as  well  put 
them  down  on  the  log-board  : — North  Foreland  Light 
N.N.W.  i  W.  Why,  we  should  see  the  Tongue  buoy. 
Now  we'll  drop  the  anchor  and  furl  the  sails,  if  you 
please,  sir — we  can  do  nothing  at  present."  We  did 
so :  the  fog  came  on  thicker  than  before,  and  with  it 
a  drizzling  rain  and  wind  from  the  S.  At  dusk  there 
was  no  change,  or  prospect  of  ii  The  men  went  down 
to  supper,  and  the  watch  was  set.  Bramble  and  I  did 
not  turn  in  :  we  laid  down  on  the  lockers  of  the  cabin, 
and  every  now  and  then  went  on  deck  to  see  how  the 
weather  was.  About  eleven  o'clock  we  were  awakened 
by  a  noise :  we  both  started  up,  and  went  on  deck. 
To  our  surprise  it  was  full  of  men — wo  had  been 
boarded  by  a  French  privateer,  and  they  had  gained 
possession  of  the  deck  without  any  alarm  being  given 
for  the  men  who  had  the  watch  had  sheltered  them- 
selves from  the  rain  down  the  hatchway. 

As  soon  as  we  came  up,  we  were  collared  and 
seized. 
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«  Pilot "  said  Bramble. 
.      «  Pilot/'  said  I. 

They  then  asked  us  in  English,  how  many  men  were 
on  board. 

As  it  was  no  use  concealing  the  ficict,  we  replied :  a 
portion  of  the  privateer^s  men  then  went  down,  and 
snrprised  th^m  all  in  their  beds.  In  about  five  minntes 
they  came  up  i^in,  loading  the  lieutenant  and  his 
men,  in  their  shirts.  By  the  directions  of  the  French 
captain  they  were  immediately  passed  oyer  the  side 
into  the  privateer,  and  Bramble  and  I  were  the  cmlj 
two  Englishmen  left  on  board  of  the  ship. 

Tlie  French  captain  then  asked  ns  if  we  knew  whore 
we  were ;  and  whether  there  was  any  danger.  We 
replied  that  we  were  among  the  sands,  and  that  it 
would  be  difficult  to  get  her  out  of  them  with  tiuU 
wind,  and  impossible  until  the  tide  turned. 

"  When  will  the  tide  turn  ?"  said  the  captain. 

'*  In  an  hour  or  less  ?"  replied  Bramble,  appeahog 
to  me. 

I  replied  in  the  affirmative. 

''  W  ell,  then,  you  will  take  this  yessel  dear  of  the 
shoals,  my  men ;  and  if  you  do  not,  your  lives  are 
worth  nothing : — hold  pistols  to  their  heads,*'  c^ntmncd 
he  to  the  officer,  "  and  the  moment  that  the  ship 
touches,  blow  their  brains  out." 

Hero  Bramble,  to  my  astonishment,  went  on  his 
knees.  "  Spare  our  lives,"  said  he,  "  and  we  will  take 
the  vessel  safe  to  the  French  coast ;"  at  the  same  tine 
he  gave  me  a  pinch. 

*'  If  you  do  not  you  shall  not  live  a  minute,"  said 
the  captain  (another  pinch  from  Bramble).     I  now 
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tinderstood  him,  and  I  also  went  down  on  my  knees, 
and  pretended  to  cry.  "  We  can't  take  her  out  if  thifl 
weather  lasts/*  said  I,  whimpering.  '*  It's  impos-' 
Bible.'* 

<<  No,  no !  not  if  this  weather  lasts,"  said  Bramble, 
**  but  as  soon  as  it  changes  we  will  do  it." 

"  Very  well,  so  long  as  you  do  it  when  you  can,  that 
is  all  I  ask.  Now,"  said  he  to  the  ofi&cer  he  had  before 
addressed,  ^you'll  have  twenty  men — ^keep  a  sharp 
look  out — and  don't  lose  a  moment  in  getting  under 
weigh  as  soon  as  you  can." 

The  captain  then  returned  to  the  priyateor  with  the 
rest  of  the  men,  leaving  the  ship  in  charge  of  the  prize- 
master.  The  privateer  was  boomed  off;  but  whether 
she  dropped  her  anchor  near  to  us,  or  remained  under 
weigh,  I  could  not  telh  The  men  who  had  held  the 
pistols  to  our  heads  now  went  away  with  the  others,  to 
plunder,  according  to  the  manners  and  customs  of  all 
privateer's-men,  of  whatever  nation  they  may  happen  to 
be.    Bramble  and  I  walked  aft. 

**  Pinned  once  more,  by  all  that's  blue !  well,  it  can't 
be  helped — but  we're  not  in  a  French  prison  yet." 

"Why  did  you  go  down  on  your  knees  to  those 
feUows  ?"  said  I,  rather  sulkily. 

"Why,  because  I  wished  them  to  think  we  were 
chicken-hearted,  and  that  we  should  not  be  watched — 
and  might  have  a  chance — who  knows  ?" 

"  Two  against  twenty  are  heavy  odds,"  replied  I. 

*'  That  depends  upon  whether  you  trust  to  your  head 
or  your  arms.  It  must  be  head-work  this  time.  You 
Bee,  Tom,  we  have  so  far  a  chance,  that  we  cannot  weigh 
till  it  clears  up — they  know  that  as  well  as  we  do.    I'm 
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^tty  sure  it  will  be  thick  all  to-morrow,  and  perbaptf 
ionger;  so  70a  see  something  may  torn  up  by  that 
'time.  We  are  well  in,  and  right  in  the  Channel,  for 
vessels  np  or  down — I  say  again  we  are  not  in  a  French 
prison  yet.  They  can't  take  her  oat  of  this — we  miKt 
do  it ;  and  we  may  run  on  shore  if  we  like ;  and  I  tell 
yon  what,  Tom,  if  it  wasn't  for  Bessy,  Fd  just  as  soon 
that  my  brains  should  be  blown  out  as  that  these  French 
fellows  should  take  a  such  a  rich  prize.  Now  lef  s  go 
below — we  mustn't  be  seen  talking  together  too  much; 
but  look  out  sharp,  Tom,  and  watch  my  motions." 

The  o£&cer  who  had  charge  of  the  yessel  now  came 
on  dock,  and  looked  round  him:  ho  could  speak 
English  sufficient  to  carry  on  a  conyersation.  The 
weather  was  very  thick,  and  the  rain  drove  down  with 
the  wind  :  he  saw  that  it  was  impossible  that  the  ship 
could  be  moved.  He  told  us  that  we  should  have  a 
hundred  guineas  each  and  our  liberty  if  we  took  the 
ship  safe  either  to  Ostend  or  any  French  port  We 
replied  that  we  should  be  very  glad  to  do  so,  as  it 
would  be  ten  times  as  much  as  we  should  have  receiTed 
for  piloting  her  up  the  Thames;  and  then  we  went 
down  below.  In  the  meantime  the  men  were  sent  for 
on  deck,  divided  into  watches,  and  when  the  watch  vas 
set  the  others  went  down  below  again.  After  taking  a 
glass  or  two  of  wine,  for  the  Frenchmen  had  soon 
rummaged  out  what  there  was  to  be  drank  in  the  cabin, 
Bramble  and  I  returned  on  dock.  We  found  tho 
Frenchmen  in  charge  of  the  watch  diligent :  one  was 
looking  out  forward — another  at  the  iaffiroil;  the  re- 
maining three  were  walking  the  deck.  Bramble  went 
to  the  gangway,  and  I  followed  him. 
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"Tom,  I  see  the  hatchway  grating  is  on  deck — I 
only  wish  we  once  had  them  all  beneath  it." 

"  I  only  wish  we  had  all  bat  the  watch — ^I'd  have  a 
try  for  it  then,"  replied  I. 

''  No,  no,  Tom,  that  wouldn't  do ;  but  wo  must  trust 
to  Providence  and  a  sharp  look  out.  See  where  you 
can  put  your  hand  upon  a  crowbar  or  handspike,  in 
case  you  want  it;  but  don't  touch  it.  Come,  there's 
nothing  to  be  done  in  any  way  just  now,  so  let's  go 
down  and  take  a  snooze  for  an  hour  or  two ;  and,  Tom, 
if  they  ask  us  to  drink,  drink  with  them,  and  pretend 
to  be  half  fuddled." 

We  went  down  again,  and  found  the  privateer's-men 
getting  yery  golly ;  but  they  did  not  offer  us  anything 
to  drink,  so  we  laid  on  some  spare  sails  outside  the 
cabin,  and  tried  to  go  to  sleep,  but  I  could  not,  for  I 
was  very  unhappy.  I  could  see  no  chance  of  our 
escape,  as  nothing  but  a  man-of-war  would  be  likely  to 
interfere,  and  recapture  us.  I  thought  of  Virginia  and 
Lady  0'Ck)nnor,  and  then  I  thought  of  poor  Bessy,  and 
having  left  her  in  such  an  unfriendly  way,  perhaps  to 
remain  in  a  French  prison  for  years.  Bramble  and  I 
were  fully  aware  that  the  promises  of  the  prize-master 
were  only  to  cajole  us,  and  that  once  in  a  French  port, 
had  we  claimed  the  fulfilment  of  them,  a  kick  would 
have  been  all  which  we  should,  in  all  probability, 
receive  for  our  pains. 

About  one  o'clock  in  the  morning  I  rose  and  went 
on  deck.  The  watch  had  been  relieved ;  the  weather 
also  looked  brighter,  as  if  it  were  going  to  clear  up ; 
and  I  became  still  more  depressed.  Bramble  sooD 
followed  me. 
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^'  It's  clearing  up"  said  I,  ^  but  I  don't  think  it  will 
last" 

"  Never  a  bit,"  replied  Bramble ;  *'  in  half  an  hour  it 
will  be  thicker  than  ever,  so  now  111  go  and  call  the 
officer,  and  toll  him  he  had  better  get  nnder  weigh — 
that  will  make  him  have  less  suspicion  of  us." 

Bramble  did  so ;  the  officer  came  on  deck,  the  men 
were  turned  out,  and  the  windlass  was  manned,  foi^ 
although  so  large  a  vessel,  she  had  no  capstem.  The 
men  hove  in  the  cable  in  silence,  and  were  short  stay 
apeak  when,  as  we  had  foreseen,  it  came  on  thicker  than 
ever.  Bramble  pointed  it  out  to  the  officer,  who  was 
perfectly  satisfied  that  nothing  could  be  done:  the 
cable  was  veered  out  again,  and  the  men  sent  below. 

"  We  hope  you'll  think  of  your  promise  to  us,  sir," 
said  Bramble  to  the  officer,  as  he  was  going  down. 

**  Yes,  I  will,  I  swear,"  replied  he,  slapping  BnmUe 
on  the  back. 

The  morning  broke,  and  the  weather  continued  the 
same :  it  was  not  possible  to  see  ten  yards  clear  ci  the 
ship,  and,  of  course,  in  such  weather  it  was  not  likely 
that  any  other  vessels  would  be  attempting  to  paH 
through  the  Channel.  At  noon  it  cleared  up  a  little^ 
and  the  windlass  was  again  manned ;  but,  in  a  short 
time,  the  fog  became  thicker  than  ever.  The  French- 
men  now  became  very  impatient,  but  there  was  no  help 
for  it;  they  walked  about  the  deck  swearing  and 
stamping,  and  throwing  out  invectives  against  the  fog 
and  rain  as  they  looked  up  at  it.  The  night  closed  in ; 
the  men  were  kept  on  deck  until  11  o'clock,  when  the 
flood  tide  made,  and  then  they  were  sent  down  agaiiif 
as  nothing  could  be  done  until  the  ebb.     At  12  o'doek 
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the  weather  became  worse,  the  wind  freshened  con- 
siderably, and  veered  more  to  the  southward,  the  rain 
poured,  down  in  torrents,  and  the  men  of  the  watch 
sheltered  themselyes  down  the  hatchway.  The  of&cer 
came  up  on  the  deck,  and  called  Bramble,  who  had 
been  down  below.  Bramble  told  him,  what  was  very 
true,  that  the  wind  would  probably  shift,  and  the 
weather  clear  up  in  a  few  hours,  and  that  we  should  be 
able  to  weigh  with  the  coming  down  of  the  ebb.  He 
asked  Bramble  whether  he  thought  it  would  blow  hard. 
Bramble  could  not  say,  but  it  would  be  better  that  the 
men  should  not  turn  in,  as  they  might  bo  wanted,  and 
that  if  the  fore-'topmast  staysail  was  hoisted,  she  would 
lie  better  at  her  anchor;  and  in  case  of  parting,  he 
would  be  able  to  manage  her  till  sail  was  set.  This 
advice  was  followed,  and  all  the  men  sat  up  in  the 
cabin  drinking — those  who  had  the  watch  occasionally 
coming  down  to  refresh  thcmselTes. 

They  gave  us  a  glass  of  grog  each  that  night,  a 
proof  that  they  had  drank  until  they  were  good-natured. 
Bramble  said  to  mc,  as  we  sat  down  outside,  "  It  will 
be  clear  to-morrow  morning,  Tom,  that's  sartain — it 
must  be  to-night  or  never.  I've  been  thinking  of 
lowering  the  quarter  boat  do^vn,  when  they  are  a  little 
more  mizzled — they  are  getting  on  pretty  fast,  for 
Frenchmen  haven't  the  heads  for  drinking  that 
Englishmen  have.  Now  it  pours  down  beautifully, 
and  here  they  come  down  again  for  shelter." 

For  three  hours  wo  watched;  it  was  then  four 
o'clock,  and  the  men  were  most  of  them  asleep,  or  more 
than  half  drunk.  Those  of  the  middle  watch  came 
down  dripping  wet,  and  called  the  others  to  relieve 
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them,  but  only  two  of  tbem  answered  to  the  c&ll. 
They  who  had  come  down  began  to  drink  &eelj 
to  warm  themselves,  after  their  ducking,  and  by  half- 
past  four,  except  the  two  men  on  deck,  every  French- 
man was  either  fast  asleep  or  muddled. 

"  Tom,*'  said  Bramble,  "  now's  our  time — slip  up  on 
deck — go  forward  if  no  one  is  there,  and  saw  through 
the  cable  as  quickly  as  you  can — it  won't  take  long, 
for  it's  a  coir  rope.  As  soon  as  yon  have  got  through 
two  strands  out  of  the  three,  come  aft." 

I  went  on  deck,  and  looked  round ;  I  could  not  see 
the  two  men,  it  was  so  dark.  I  then  walked  forward, 
and  looking  well  round  to  see  that  they  were  not  on 
the  forecastle,  I  sat  down  before  the  windlass,  and  com- 
menced operations.  In  a  couple  of  minutes  I  had 
divided  the  two  strands,  and  I  went  aft,  where  I  found 
Bramble  at  the  binnacle,  in  which  a  light  was  burning. 

'*  I  have  done  it,"  said  I,  "  and  if  the  wind  freshens 
at  all,  she  will  part." 

*'  All's  right,"  said  Bramble,  "  those  two  fellows  are 
fast  asleep  under  the  taffrail,  covered  up  with  the  try- 
sail, which  lies  there.  Now,  Tom,  for  a  bold  push ;  go 
down  once  more,  and  see  how  they  are  getting  on  in 
the  cabin." 

I  went  down  :  every  man  was  asleep — some  on  the 
locker,  some  with  their  heads  on  the  table.  I  came  on 
deck  :  it  rained  harder  than  ever. 

"  This  will  be  a  clearing  shower,  Tom,  depend  upon 
it ;  and  the  wind  is  freshening  up  again.  Now,  have 
you  looked  out  for  a  handspike  or  crowbar  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  know  where  there  are  two." 

**  Then  come  with  me :  we  must  unship  the  laddcr> 
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and  pull  it  up  on  deck,  and  then  put  on  the  grating ; 
after  that  wo  must  take  our  chance — we  may  succeed, 
and  we  may  not — all  depends  upon  their  not  waking 
too  soon." 

We  went  to  the  hatchway,  cut  the  cleat-lashings, 
hauled  the  ladder  on  deck,  and  then  put  on  the  grating. 

**  That  will  do,  Tom,  for  the  present.  Now  do  you 
take  the  helm,  with  a  crowbar  all  ready  by  your  side. 
I  will  go  forward  and  cut  the  cable ;  if  those  fellows 
rouse  up  while  I  am  forward,  you  must  do  your  best. 
I  leave  you,  Tom,  because  you  are  more  powerful  than 
lam.'' 

Til  manage  them  both,  neyer  fear,"  whispered  I. 
When  she  swings,  mind  you  put  the  helm   a- 
starboard,  Tom,"  said  Bramble,  in  my  ear. 

This  was  the  most  nervous  part  of  the  whole  trans- 
action :  the  men  abaft  might  wake,  and  I  should  have 
to  master  them  how  I  could — and  even  if  I  did,  the 
scuffle  might  awake  those  below,  who  were  not  yet 
secured ;  although,  for  a  time,  it  would  be  difficult  for 
them  to  get  on  deck.  But  fortune  favoured  us;  the 
cable  was  severed,  the  ship  swung  round,  and  Bramble 
returned  aft,  and  took  the  helm. 

"  Now  is  the  time  to  see  if  I'm  a  pilot  or  not,  Tom," 
said  he.  "  I  think  I  can  steer  her  through  by  compass, 
now  that  it's  nearly  high  water — luck's  all."  It  was 
fortunate  that  we  got  the  staysail  hoisted  for  us,  or  we 
could  have  made  nothing  of  it. 

"It's  clearing  up  fast,"  said  I,  as  I  kept  my  eyes 
upon  where  the  men  were  lying  abaft ;  "  and  there  11 
be  plenty  of  wind." 

*'  Yes,  and  we'll  have  daylight  soon.     Tom,  I  don't 
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want  you:  1  slionld  like  you  to  step  aft,  and  sta&d 
oyer  those  two  chaps ;  if  they  wake,  knock  them  sense- 
less— don't  kill  them,  as  you  can  easily  bind  than 
while  they  arc  stupefied.  And,  Tom,  look  about  yov 
for  some  seizings  all  ready.  I  wish  they  would  wake, 
for  we  are  not  safe  while  they  are  not  seenred.  Pot  a 
handspike  by  me,  and,  if  necessary,  I  will  lea^e  the 
helm  for  a  minute,  and  help  you :  ifs  better  that  she 
should  go  on  shore,  than  they  should  master  ns. 
We're  pretty  safe  now,  at  all  events — I  see  the  land— 
aU's  right." 

It  was  now  daylight  After  this  whispering  with 
Bramble,  I  went  aft  with  a  handspike  in  my  hand— 
and  I  had  not  been  there  more  than  two  minutes  when 
one  of  the  privateer's-men  turned  the  canvas  on  one 
side,  and  looked  up.  The  handspike  came  down  upon 
his  head,  and  he  dropped  senseless ;  but  the  noise 
roused  up  the  other,  and  I  dealt  him  a  blow  more 
severe  than  the  first.  I  then  threw  down  my  weapon, 
and,  perceiving  the  deep-sea  lead-line  coiled  up  on  the 
reel,  I  cut  off  sufficient,  and  in  a  short  time  had  boasd 
them  both  by  tho  hands  and  feet.  They  groaned 
heavily,  and  I  was  afraid  that  I  had  killed  them — ^bnt 
there  was  no  help  for  it. 

*^  They  are  safe,"  said  I,  returning  to  Bramble. 

"  I  thought  I  heard  you,  but  I  did  not  look  round  at 
the  time.  Half  an  hour  more,  Tom,  and,  even  with 
this  wind,  we  shall  bo  safe — and,  Tom,  our  fortune  s 
made.  If  they  wake  below,  we  must  fight  hard  for  it, 
for  we've  a  right  to  salvage,  my  boy — ono  eighth  of  the 
whole  cargo— that's  worth  fighting  for.  Depend  npoa 
it  they'll  bo  stirring  soon — so,  Tom,  go  aft^  and  ^g 
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the  trysail  here,  and  put  it  on  the  hatchway  grating — 
its  weight  will  prevent  their  lifting  it  up  in  a  hurry. 
If  wo  can  only  hold  our  own  for  twenty  minutes  longer, 
she  is  ours,  and  all  right." 

As  soon  as  I  had  stowed  the  trysail  on  the  hatchway 
grating,  I  looked  about  to  see  what  else  I  could  put  on 
the  skylight,  which  they  might  also  attempt  to  force  up. 
I  could  find  nothing  but  the  coils  of  rope,  which  I  piled 
on ;  but,  while  I  was  so  doing,  a  pistol  was  fired  at  me 
from  below,  and  the  ball  passed  through  the  calf  of  my 
leg ;  it  was,  however,  not  a  wound  to  disable  me,  and  I 
bound  it  up  with  my  handkerchief 

"  They're  all  alive  now,  Tom,  so  you  must  keep  your 
3yes  open.  However,  we're  pretty  safe  —  the  light 
vessel  is  not  a  mile  off.  Keep  away  from  the  skylight 
— ^you  had  better  stand  upon  the  trysail,  Tom — you 
will  help  to  keep  the  hatchway  down,  for  they  are 
working  at  it." 

Another  pistol  was  now  fired  at  Bramble,  which 
missed  him. 

'*  Tom,  see  if  there's  no  bunting  aft,  and,  if  so,  just 
throw  some  over  this  part  of  the  skylight,  it  will  blind 
them  at  all  events ;  otherwise  I'm  just  a  capital  mark 
for  them." 

I  ran  aft,  and  gathered  some  flags,  which  I  brought  and 
laid  over  the  skylight,  so  as  to  intercept  their  view  of 
Bramble ;  but  whilst  I  ysras  so  doing  another  pistol-shot 
was  fired — it  passed  me,  but  hit  Bramble,  taking  off  one 
of  his  fingers. 

"  That's  no  miss,  but  we've  got  through  the  worst  of 
it,  Tom — I  don't  think  they  can  see  me  now — don't  put 
that  English  ensign  on — but  hoist  it  Union  downwardSi 
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I  shall  ronnd-to  now  ;  there's  the  men-of-war  in  the 
Medwaj.  Why  don't  the  fools  look  out,  and  they  will 
see  that  they  can't  escape." 

*'  They've  only  tho  stem  windows  to  look  out  of :  the 
qnarter-galleries  are  boarded  np." 

<<  Then,  Tom,  just  look  if  they  haye  not  boat  them 
out,  for  you  know  they  may  climb  on  deck  by  them." 

It  was  fortunate  that  Bramble  mentioned  this :  I  went 
aft  with  the  handspike  in  my  hand,  and  when  I  was  about 
to  look  over,  I  met  face  to  face  a  Frenchman,  who  had 
climbed  out  of  the  starboard  quarter-galleryy  and  was 
just  gaining  tho  deck.  A  blow  with  the  handspike  sent 
him  overboard,  and  he  went  astern ;  bat  another  wm 
following  him,  and  I  stood  prepared  to  receiTe  hiiiL  It 
was  the  of&cer  in  command,  who  spoke  Tgnglialfc,  He 
paused  at  the  sight  of  the  other  man  falling  oteriNMid 
and  my  uplifted  handspike  ;  and  I  said  to  him,  **  K§  of 
no  use — look  at  tho  English  men-of-war  close  to  ymi : 
if  you  do  not  go  back  to  the  cabin  and  keep  your  nen 
quiet,  when  tho  men-of-war's  men  come  on  board  we 
will  show  you  no  qaarter." 

We  were  now  entering  the  Medway ;  and  the  Freoeh- 
man  perceived  that  they  could  not  escape,  and  wooU 
only  bring  mischief  on  themselves  by  any  farther 
assaults,  so  he  got  into  the  quarter-gallery  again,  and 
spoke  to  his  men.  As  soon  as  I  perceived  that  he  was 
entering,  I  ran  over  to  the  other  side  to  the  larboard 
quarter-gallery,  and  there  again  I  found  a  FzBnc?  pun 
had  nearly  gained  the  deck.  I  levelled  the  handspike 
at  his  liead,  but  he  dodged,  and  returned  to  the  cabin 
by  the  way  he  came ;  and  after  that  there  were  no  more 
attempts  at  recovering  the  vessel.     In  five  minutes  more 
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wc  were  abreast  of  the  Euphrosyno,  Sir  James  O'Con* 
nor's  frigate,  which  was  now  lying,  with  only  her  lower 
masts  in,  alongside  of  the  hulk.  I  hailed  for  assistance, 
and  let  fly  the  foretopmast-staysail  sheet,  while  Bramble 
rounded  the  ship  to.  The  boats  were  sent  on  boarJ 
immediately ;  and  as  wo  had  not  a  cable  bent,  they 
made  the  ship  fast  to  the  hulk  astern  of  them.  We 
stated  our  case  in  few  words  to  the  officer ;  and  having 
ascertained  that  Sir  James  O'Connor  was  on  board, 
requested  that  we  might  be  sent  to  the  frigate. 

**  Is  it  you  ?*'  said  Sir  James,  as  I  came  on  the  gang- 
way ;  "  what  is  it  all  about — are  you  hurt  ?  Gome  down 
in  the  cabin." 

Bramble  and  I  followed  him  down  into  the  cabin ; 
and  I  stated  the  whole  particulars  of  the  capture  and 
recapture. 

**  Excellent — most  excellent !  I  wish  you  both  joy  : 
but  first  we  must  have  the  surgeon  here."  Sir  James 
rang  the  bell ;  and  when  the  surgeon  came  he  went  on 
deck  to  give  orders. 

The  ball  had  passed  through  my  leg,  so  that  the 
surgeon  had  little  to  do  to  me.  Bramble's  finger  was 
amputated,  and  in  a  few  minutes  wo  were  all  right,  and 
Sir  James  came  down  again. 

'*  I  should  say,  stay  on  board  till  you  are  able  to  get 
about  again ;  but  the  ship  will  be  paid  off  to-morrow,  so 
I  had  better  send  you  up  to  Chatham  directly.  You 
are  entitled  to  salvage,  if  ever  men  were,  for  yon  have 
earned  it  gloriously ;  and  I  will  take  care  that  you  aro 
done  justice  to.  I  must  go  now  and  report  the  vessel 
and  particulars  to  the  admiral ;  and  the  first  lieutenant 
will  send  you  to  Chatham  in  one  of  the  cutters.     You'll 

2  I 
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be    in    good    hands,   Tom,  for  you  will    have  two 


nurses." 


We  were  taken  np  to  Chatham  to  the  hotel,  where  we 
found  Lady  O'Connor  and  Virginia  very  much  sur- 
prised, as  may  be  imagined,  at  our  being  brought  there 
wounded :  however,  we  were  neither  of  us  ill  enough  to 
go  to  bed,  and  had  a  sitting-room  next  to  theirs. 

This  recapture  made  a  great  deal  of  noise.  At  first 
the  agent  for  the  prize  wrote  down  a  handsome  letter 
to  us,  complimenting  us  upon  our  behaviour,  and 
stating  that  he  was  authorised  to  present  us  each  witL 
5002.  for  our  conduct;  but  Sir  James  O'Connor  an- 
swered the  letter,  infonning  him  that  we  claimed,  and 
would  have,  our  one-eighth,  as  entitled  to  by  law,  and 
that  he  would  see  us  righted.  Mr.  Wilson,  whom  we 
employed  as  our  legal  adviser,  immediately  gave  the 
prize  agent  notice  of  an  action  in  the  Court  of  Ad- 
miralty, and  finding  we  were  so  powerfully  backed,  and 
that  he  could  not  help  himself,  he  offered  40,0002., 
which  was  one-eighth,  valuing  the  cargo  at  820,000/. 
The  cargo  proved  to  be  worth  more  than  400,0002.,  but 
Mr.  Wilson  advised  us  to  close  with  the  offer,  as  it  was 
better  than  litigating  the  question ;  so  we  assented  to 
it,  and  the  money  was  paid  over. 

In  a  fortnight  we  were  both  ready  to  travel  again. 
Sir  James  O'Connor  had  remained  a  week  longer  than 
he  intended  to  have  done  at  Chatham  on  our  account 
We  now  took  leave  of  them,  and  having  presented 
Virginia  with  50002.,  which  I  had  directed  Mr.  Wilson 
to  settle  upon  her,  wo  parted,  the  O'Connors  and  Vir> 
ginia  for  Leamington,  and  Bramble  and  I  for  DeaL 
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CHAPTEB  LI. 

BEING  THE  LAST  CHAPTER,   THE  READEB  UAY  FRETTT  WELL 
GUESS  THE  CONTENTS  OF  IT. 

**  Tom,  do  you  know  that  I  yiery  often  find  myself 
looking  about  me,  and  asking  myself  if  all  that  has 
happened  is  true  or  a  dream  ?*  said  Bramble  to  me,  as 
we  sat  inside  of  the  coach  to  Dover,  for  there  wcfre  no 
other  inside  passengers  but  ourselves.  *^  I  can't  help 
thinking  that  great  good  fortune  is  as  astounding  as 
great  calamity.  Who  would  have  thought,  when  I 
would,  in  spite  of  all  Bessy's  remonstrances,  go  round 
in  that  ship  with  you,  that  in  the  first  place  we  should 
have  been  taken  possession  of  by  a  privateer  in  tho 
very  narrows  (he  was  a  bold  cruizer  that  Frenchman)  ? 
After  we  were  captured  I  said  to  myself,  Bessy  must 
have  had  a  forewarning  of  what  was  to  happen,  or  she 
never  would  have  been,  as  I  thought,  so  perverse :  and 
since  it  has  turned  out  so  fortunately,  I  can't  help 
saying  how  fortunate  it  was  that  we  did  not  allow  her 
to  persuade  us;  for  had  we  not  both  gone,  nothing 
could  have  been  done.  Well,  I  think  we  may  promise 
Bessy  this  time,  when  we  meet  her,  that  wo  will  not 
trust  ourselves  to  salt  water  again  in  a  hurry.  What 
do  you  think,  Tom  ?" 

''  No ;  I  think  the  best  thing  I  can  do  is  to  many, 
and  live  on  shore,"  replied  I. 

**  Yes,  Tom — that's  it, — give  me  your  hand  ;  you 
don't  know  how  happy  you  make  me.  We'll  all  live 
together ;  but  where  shall  we  live,  for  the  poor  little 
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cottage  that  I  thought  qnite  big  enough  for  us  a  montii 
ago  will  not  do  now  ?" 

'*  We  have  plenty  of  time  to  talk  that  oyer,  father. 
I  loYo  the  cottage  for  many  reasons ;  although,  as  yoQ 
say,  it  is  not  large  enough  now  for  oar  means  or 
future  way  of  living." 

*'  And  I  loYo  it  too,  boy ;  I  loye  to  look  out  of  the 
door  and  see  the  spot  where  my  Bessy  rescued  me  from 
death.  God  bless  her!  she  is  a  noble  girl,  Tom, 
though  I  say  it  who — but  I*m  not  her  father  after  all ; 
and  if  I  were,  I  would  still  say  it.'* 

^'It  is  evident,  by  her  letter  to  you,  that  she  has 
been  most  anxious  about  us.  What  will  she  say  when 
she  hears  we  have  both  been  wounded  ?** 

'*  Ay !  it  wouldn't  have  done  to  have  told  her  that, 
or  she  would  have  set  off  for  Chatham,  as  sure  as  we 
are  sitting  here." 

Here  a  pause  ensued  for  some  time,  and  we  were 
busied  with  our  own  thoughts :  the  silenco  was  at  list 
broken  by  mo. 

'*  Father,"  said  I,  '^  I  should  like  to  ask  my  father 
and  Peter  Anderson  to  come  down  to  us;  they  can 
easily  get  leave." 

"  Is  it  to  be  present  at  your  wedding,  Tom  ?" 

"  Exactly — if  Bessy  will  consent." 

*'  Well,  I  have  no  doubt  of  that,  Tom ;  but  she  will 
now  require  a  little  courting — you  know  why." 

•*  Why — because  all  women  like  it,  I  suppose?" 

*'  No,  Tom  ;  it  is  because  she  was  in  love  before  yoa 
*  were,  d'ye  understand  ; — and  now  that  things  are  all 
smooth,  and  yon  follow  her,  why  it's  natural,  I  sup- 
pose, that  she  should  shy  off  a  little  in  her  turn.    Yoa 
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most  mind  that,  Tom ;  it*B  a  sort  of  soothing  to  the 
mortification  of  having  at  ono  time  found  herself,  as  it 
were,  rejected." 

"  Well,  I  shan't  mind  that ;  it  will  only  serve  me 
right  for  being  such  a  fool  as  not  to  have  perceived  her 
value  before.  But  how  do  you  understand  women  so 
weU,  father  ?" 

"  Because,  Tom,  IVo  been  looking  on,  and  not  per* 
forming,  all  my  life  :  except  in  one  instance  in  a  long 
life,  I've  only  been  a  bystander  in  the  way  of  courtship 
and  matrimony.  Hero  we  are  at  last,  and  now  for  a 
chaise  to  Deal.  Thank  God,  we  can  afford  to  shorten 
the  time,  for  Bessy's  sake,  poor  thing !" 

We  arrived  at  the  cottage ;  the  sound  of  the  wheels 
had  called  out  not  only  Bessy  and  Mrs.  Maddoz,  but 
all  the  neighbours;  for  they  had  heard  of  our  good 
fortune.  Bessy,  as  soon  as  she  had  satisfied  herself 
that  it  was  Bramble  and  me,  went  into  the  cottage 
again.  Once  more  we  entered  the  humble  roof.  Bessy 
flew  into  her  father's  arms,  and  hung  weeping  on  his 
shoulder. 

'* Haven't  you  a  kind  word  to  say  for  Tom?"  said 
Bramble,  kissing  her  as  he  released  himself. 

**  Does  he  deserve  it,  to  leave  me  as  he  did,  laughing 
at  my  distress  ?     He  had  no  right  to  treat  me  so." 

*'  Indeed,  Bessy,  yon  do  me  injustice.  I  said  at  the 
time  that  I  thought  there  was  no  risk ;  and  I  certainly 
did  think  there  was  none.  Who  would  have  expected 
a  privateer  half  way  up  the  Thames,  any  more  than  a 
vessel  with  twenty  men  on  board  could  be  recaptured 
by  two  men  ?'* 

**  WeU,  Bessy,  you  ought  to  make  friends  with  him ; 
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ior  without  his  arm,  your  father  would  not  have  been 
back  here  quite  so  soon.  He  beat  down  the  Froioh- 
men,  one  after  another,  in  good  style,  when  they  at- 
tempted to  recover  the  vessel — that  he  did,  I  can  tell 
you,  wounded  as  he  was." 

«<  Wounded  ?"  cried  Bessy,  starting,  her  eyes  running 
over  me  to  find  out  where. 

^*  Tes,  with  a  bullet  in  his  leg ;  I  didn't  like  to  say  a 
word  about  it  in  the  letter.  But  I  suppose  if  he  had 
been  killed  you  would  not  have  cared  ?" 

'*0h,  father  I"  cried  Bessy,  as  she  turned  towards 
me,  and  I  received  her  in  my  arms. 

Bessy  soon  recovered  her  smiles,  and  thankful  for 
our  preservation  and  good  fortune,  and  satisfied  with 
our  mutual  affection,  we  passed  a  most  happy  evening. 
Somehow  or  another,  Bramble  having  sent  Mrs.  Mad- 
dox  on  a  message,  found  out  that  it  was  very  sultry  in- 
doors, and  that  he  would  take  his  pipe  on  the  beacb. 
He  left  me  alone  with  Bessy;  and  now,  for  the  first 
time,  I  plainly  told  her  the  state  of  my  affisctions,  and 
asked  her  to  consent  to  be  my  wife.  1  did  not  plead  in 
vain,  as  the  reader  may  suppose  from  what  he  has 
already  been  made  acquainted  with. 

After  Bessy  had  retired,  and  I  was  sitting  with 
Bramble,  who  had  his  glass  of  grog  and  pipe  as  usual, 
I  made  him  acquainted  with  my  success. 

*•  All  right,  Tom,"  said  he,  "  I'm  thankful—and  God 
bless  you  both." 

And  had  I  not  reason  also  to  be  thankful  ?  When 
I  had  retired  to  my  room  that  night,  I  thought  over  the 
various  passages  in  my  life.  What  might  I  have  been 
if  Providence  had   not  watehed   over    me?      When 
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neglected  in  my  yontb,  in  a  situation  whicli  exposed 
me  to  every  temptation,  had  not  Old  Anderson  been 
sent  as  a  guardian  to  keep  me  in  the  right  path,  to  in- 
struct me,  and  to  give  me  that  education  without 
which  my  future  success  might  have  turned  out  a  dis- 
advantage instead  of  a  soui-ce  of  gratitude  ?  In  Bramble  - 
again,  1  had  met  with  a  father,  to  supply  the  place  of 
one  who  was  not  in  a  situation  to  do  his  duty  to  me,  or 
forward  mo  in  life.  In  Old  Nanny  I  had  met  with  a 
kind  friend,  one  who,  at  the  same  time  that  she  would 
lead  mo  right,  was  a  wamiog  to  me  from  her  sufferings. 
To  Mrs.  St.  Felix  I  was  equally  indebted — and  had  I 
not  been  permitted  to  pay  tlie  debt  of  gratitude  to  both 
of  them  ?  Even  my  mother's  harshness,  which  ap- 
peared at  first  to  my  short-sightedness  to  have  been  so 
indefensible,  was  of  great  advantage  to  me,  as  it  had 
stimulated  me  to  exertion  and  industry,  and  pointed 
out  to  me  the  value  of  independence.  Was  I  not  also 
most  fortunate  in  having  escaped  from  the  entangle- 
ment with  Janet,  who,  had  I  married  her,  would,  in  all 
probability,  have  proved  a  useless,  if  not  a  faithless 
helpmate ;  and  still  more  so,  in  finding  that  there  was, 
as  it  were,  especially  reserved  for  me  the  affection  of 
such  a  noble,  right-minded  creature  as  Bessy?  Mj 
life,  commenced  in  rags  and  poverty,  had,  by  industry 
and  exertion,  and  the  kindness  of  others,  step  by  stop 
progressed  to  competence,  and  every  prospect  of 
mundane  happiness.  Had  I  not,  therefore,  reason  to 
be  grateful,  and  to  feel  that  there  had  been  a  little 
cherub  who  had  watched  over  the  life  of  Poor  Jack  ? 
On  my  bended  knees  I  acknowledged  it  fervently  and 
gratefully,  and  prayed  that,  should  it  please  Heaven 
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that  I  should  in  after-life  meet  any  rcTerse,  1  migbt 
bear  it  without  repining,  and  saj,  with  all  bmnilify, 
"  Thy  will,  and  not  mine,  0  Lord,  bo  done !" 

How  bright  was  the  next  morning,  and  how  cheerfol 
did  the  dancing  waves  appear  to  mo ! — and  Bessy's  eyes 
were  radiant  as  the  day,  and  her  smiles  followed  in 
rapid  snecession ;  and  Bramble  looked  so  many  years 
younger — he  was  almost  too  happy  to  smoke — it  was 
really  the  sunshine  of  tho  heart  which  illumined  our 
cottage.  And  thus  did  the  few  days  pass,  until 
Anderson  and  my  father  made  their  appearance.  They 
were  both  surprised  at  Bessy's  beauty,  and  told  me  so : 
they  had  heard  that  she  was  handsome,  but  they  were 
not  prepared  for  her  uncommon  style;  for  now  that 
her  countenance  was  lighted  up  with  joy,  she  was 
indeed  lovely. 

"Well,  Tom,"  observed  my  father,  "there's  only 
one  thing  which  surprises  me." 

"What  is  that?" 

"Why,  how,  with  such  a  fine  craft  in  view,  yon 
could  ever  have  sailed  in  the  wake  of  such  a  littlo 
privateer  as — but  I  must  not  mention  her — ^never  mind, 
don't  answer  me  that; — but  another  question — when 
are  you  going  to  be  spliced  ?" 

"Very  soon,  I  hope;  but  I  really  don't  exactly 
know :  all  I  can  say  is,  the  sooner  the  better." 

"  And  so  say  I.  Shall  I  bring  up  the  subject  on  the 
plea  of  my  leave  being  only  for  ten  days  ?" 

"Yes,  father,  I  wish  you  would,  as  it  is  really  a 
good  reason  to  allege  for  its  taking  place  immedi- 
ately." 

"  Tom,  my  dear  boy,"  said  Old   Anderson,  "  from 
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what  I  cait  perceive,  you  have  great  reason  to  be 
thankful  in  having  obtained  this  young  woman  for 
your  future  partner  in  life.  I  admire  her  exceedingly, 
and  I  trust  in  Heaven  that  you  will  be  happy." 

"  I  ought  to  be,"  replied  I,  "  and  grateful  also,  par- 
ticularly to  you,  to  whom,  under  Providence,  I  am  so 
much  indebted." 

"If  the  seed  is  sown  upon  good  ground,  it  wiU 
always  yield  a  good  harvest,  Tom.  You  are  a  proof 
of  it,  so  thank  Heaven,  and  not  mo.  I  wish  to  tell  you 
what  your  father  has  mentioned  to  me.  The  fact  is, 
Tom,  he  is  in  what  may  be  called  a  false  position  at 
Greenwich.  He  is  a  pensioner,  and  has  now  sufficient 
not  to  require  the  charity,  and  he  thinks  that  he  ought 
not  to  avail  himself  of  it,  now  that  you  have  made  him 
independent ;  but  if  he  leaves  the  Hospital  and  remains 
at  Greenwich,  ho  and  your  mother  would  not  agreo 
well  together ;  they  are  very  good  friends  at  a  certain 
distance,  but  I  do  not  think,  with  her  high  notions, 
thait  they  could  ever  live  together  in  the  same  house. 
He  says  that  he  should  like  to  live  either  with  you  or 
near  you ;  and  I  think  myself,  now  that  he  is  become 
so  very  steady  a  character,  it  does  require  your  con- 
sideration whether  you  ought  not  to  permit  him.  Ho 
will  be  a  very  good  companion  for  Bramble,  and  they 
will  get  on  well  together.  1  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
it  might  not  be  more  agreeable  if  he  were  to  remain  at 
Greenwich,  but  ho  is  your  father,  Tom,  and  you  should 
make  some  saciifice  for  a  parent" 

"  As  far  as  1  am  concerned,  Anderson,  I  most  gladly 
consent.  Bramble  is  to  live  with  us —that  is  arranged, 
and  if  no  objections  are  raised  by  others,  yon  may  be 
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sore  of  my  acceding,  and  indeed,  if  objections  shooltl 
bo  raised,  of  persuading  all  I  can." 

*'Yoa  can  do  no  more,  Tom/'  replied  Andersen; 
^<  nor  can  more  be  expected.*' 

This  point  was  very  satisfactorilj  arranged.  BrsmUo 
and  Bessy  both  gave  their  cheerful  consent,  and  it  wai 
settled  that  as  soon  as  we  had  a  house  to  leoeiTO  him, 
my  father  should  quit  Greenwich,  and  live  with  us. 
The  arguments  of  my  fiither,  added  to  tho  persuadons 
of  Bramble  and  me,  had  their  due  weight,  and  on  the 
13th  of  September,  1 807,  Bessy  and  I  exchanged  our 
vows,  and  I  embraced  her  as  my  own. 


FINALE. 

If  the  reader  will  refer  back  to  the  first  part  of  this 
narrative,  he  will  find  that  I  was  bom  in  the  year 
1786 ;  and  as  I  am  writing  this  in  the  year  1840,  I  am 
now  54  years  old.  I  was  but  little  more  than  21  when 
I  married:  I  have,  therefore,  the  experience  of  32 
years  of  a  married  life ;  but  I  will  not  anticipate.  I 
ended  the  lost  chapter  with  my  own  happy  union;  I 
must  now  refer  to  those  events  which  followed  doee 
upon  that  period. 

Sir  James  and  Lady  0*Connor  had  taken  up  their 
residence  at  Leamington,  then  a  small  village,  and  not 
the  populous  place  which  it  has  since  become.  After 
a  few  months'  residence,  during  which  I  had  repeated 
letters  from  Lady  O'Connor  and  Virginia,  they  were 
so  pleased  with  the  locality  and  neighbourhood,  that 
Sir  James  purchased  a  property  of  some  hundred  acze% 
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and  added  to  a  houso  which  was  upon  it,  so  as  to 
make  it  a  comfortable  and  elegant  residence.  Lady 
O'Ccxmor,  after  the  first  year,  presented  her  hnsband 
with  a  son,  and  has  since  that  been  very  assiduous  in 
increasing  his  family — ^more  so,  perhaps,  than  would 
have  been  convenient  to  Sir  James  O'Connor  s  incomo 
at  the  time  that  he  purchased  the  property,  had  it  not 
been  that  the  increase  of  its  value,  in  consequence  of  a 
largo  portion  of  it  having  been  taken  as  buildiug  land, 
has  been  so  great  as  to  place  them  in  most  affluent  cir- 
cumstances. About  a  year  after  my  marriage,  I  had 
notice  from  Lady  O'Connor  that  a  certain  gentleman 
had  arrived  there  who  had  shown  great  attention  to 
Virginia;  and  she  added,  that  he  had  been  very  well 
received  by  my  sister,  being  an  old  acquaintance  of  the 
name  of  Soraerville,  a  clergyman,  with  a  good  living, 
and  a  very  superior  young  man.  I  immediately  recol- 
lected him  as  the  preceptor  who  had  behaved  with 
such  propriety  when  my  sister  was  persecuted  by  the 
addresses  of  the  young  nobleman ;  and  I  therefore  felt 
very  easy  upon  the  subject.  A  few  months  afterwards 
I  had  a  letter  from  Virginia,  stating  that  he  had  pro- 
posed, and  that  she  had  conditionally  accepted  him. 
I  wrote  to  her,  congratulating  her  upon  the  choice  she 
had  made,  giving  her  father's  consent  and  blessing  (of 
my  mother  hereafter) ;  and  shortly  after  they  were 
married ;  and  I  am  happy  to  say  that  her  marriage 
has  turned  out  as  fortunate  as  my  own. 

We  had  remained  in  the  cottage  for  some  months 
after  my  own  marriage,  very  undecided  what  we  should 
do.  Bramble  did  not  like  to  quit  the  sea-side,  nor,  I 
believe,  his  old  habits  and  localities.     Money  was  of 
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little  value  to  him ;  indeed,  on  my  marriage,  he  had 
insisted  upon  settling  upon  Bessy  and  her  children  the 
whole  sum  he  had  received  for  the  salvage  of  the 
Dutch  Indiaman,  reserving  for  himself  his  farm  near 
Deal.  It  did  so  happen,  however,  that  about  that 
period,  while  we  were  still  in  perplexity,  I  received  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Wilson's  son,  at  Dover,  telling  me  thai 
the  manor-house  and  300  acres  of  land,  adjoining  to 
Bramble's  farm,  were  to  be  disposed  of.  This  exactly 
suited,  so  I  made  the  purchase,  and  took  possession, 
and  then  sent  for  my  father  to  join  us,  which  he 
hastened  to  do.  Bramble  did  not,  however,  give  up 
his  cottage  on  the  beach.  He  left  Mrs.  Maddox  in  it, 
and  it  was  a  favourite  retirement  for  my  &ther  and 
him,  who  would  remain  there  for  several  days  together, 
amusing  themselves  with  watching  the  shipping,  and 
gaining  intelligence  from  the  various  pilots  as  they 
landed,  as  they  smoked  their  pipes  on  the  shingle 
beach.  It  was  not  more  than  half  a  mile  from  Uie 
great  house,  so  that  it  was  very  convenient ;  and  Bessy 
and  I  would  often  go  with  the  children  and  indulge  in 
reminiscences  of  the  former  scenes  which  had  there 
occurred. 

My  father  and  mother  parted  very  good  friends :  the 
fact  was,  that  she  was  pleased  with  the  arrangement,  as 
she  did  not  like  my  father  wearing  a  pensioner's  coat, 
and  did  not  want  his  company  at  her  own  house. 
'When  he  left  the  Hospital,  she  insisted  upon  paying 
him  his  rent ;  and  she  did  so  very  punctually  until  she 
gave  up  business.  On  her  marriage,  my  sister  re- 
quested that  wo  would  come  to  Leamington  and  be 
present ;  to  which  we  all  consented,  particularly  as  it 
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was  a  good  opportunity  of  introducing  Bessy  to  her 
and  Lady  O'Connor.  My  mother  was  also  to  join  the 
party  on  the  occasion.  The  only  circumstance  worth 
mentioning  was  the  surprise  of  my  mother  on  heing  in- 
troduced to  Lady  0*Connor,  and  finding  that  in  this 
great  lady  she  met  with  her  old  acquaintance,  Mrs.  St. 
Felix.  Whatever  she  may  have  felt,  she  certainly  had 
tact  enough  to  conceal  it,  and  was  as  warm  in  her 
congratulations  as  the  hest  well-wisher.  I  must  say, 
that  I  never  knew  my  mother  appear  to  such  advantage 
as  she  did  during  this  visit  to  Leamington;  she 
dressed  remarkably  well,  and  would  have  persuaded 
those  who  did  not  know  her  history,  that  she  had 
always  been  in  good  society :  but  she  had  been  a  lady's 
maid  and  had  learnt  her  mistress's  airs;  and  as  she 
could  dress  others  so  well,  it  would  have  been  odd  if 
she  did  not  know  how  to  dress  herself.  A  good  copy 
will  often  pass  for  an  originaL  It  was  not  till  about 
six  years  after  our  marriage  that  my  mother  decided 
upon  retiring  from  business.  She  had  made  a  very 
comfortable  provision  for  herself,  as  Mr.  Wilson  in- 
formed me,  and  took  up  her  abode  at  Cheltenham, 
where  she  lived  in  a  very  genteel  way,  was  considered 
quite  a  catch  at  card-parties,  and  when  she  did  ask 
people  to  tea,  she  always  did  the  thing  in  better  style 
than  anybody  else ;  the  consequence  was  that  she  was 
not  visited  by  most  people,  but  in  time  became  rather 
a  person  of  consideration.  As  she  never  mentioned 
her  husband,  it  was  supposed  that  she  was  a  widow, 
and,  in  consequence  of  her  well-regulated  establish- 
ment, she  received  much  attention  from  several  Lrish 
end  foreign  bachelors.     In  short,  my  mother  obtained 
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almost  the  pinnacle  of  her  ambition,  when  she  wis 
once  fairly  settled  at  Cheltenham.  I  ought  to  observe 
that  when  she  arrived  there,  she  had  taken  the  pre- 
caution of  prefixing  a  name  to  her  own,  to  which  bj 
baptismal  rite  she  certainly  was  not  entitled,  and  called 
herself  Mrs.  Montague  Saunders. 

Shortly  after  Mrs.  St.  Felix  had  given  notice  to  the 
doctor  that  she  should  not  return,  and  that  her  shop, 
and  the  goodwill  thereof,  were  for  sale,  I  received  a 
letter  from  my  friend,  Tom  Cobb,  the  doctor's  assistant 
telling  me  that  as  ho  perceived  he  had  now  no  chance 
of  Mrs.  St.  Felix,  he  had  some  idea  of  taking  her  shop, 
and  setting  up  as  a  tobacconist ;  his  reasons  were,  tiiat 
physio  was  a  bore,  and  going  out  of  nights  when  called 
up,  a  still  greater.  I  wrote  to  Lady  O'Connor  in- 
closing Mr.  Tom*s  letter,  and  pointed  out  to  her  that  I 
thought  it  would  be  a  public  benefit  to  prevent  Tom 
from  killing  so  many  people,  as  he  certainly  would  do, 
if  he  continued  in  his  present  profession,  and  eventoaUy 
set  up  for  himself.  She  replied  that  she  agreed  with 
me,  but  at  the  same  time  that  she  was  anxious  to 
benefit  fat  Jane,  who  really  was  a  very  good  girl;  and 
that  therefore  she  empowered  me  to  enter  into  a  treaty 
with  Mr.  Thomas,  by  which,  provided  he  could  obtain 
the  lady*s  consent,  he  was  to  wed  her,  and  receive  the 
stock  in  trade,  its  contents  and  fixtures,  and  good-will, 
&c,  as  her  portion. 

As  this  was  an  ofifer  which  required  some  con- 
sideration before  it  was  refused,  I  wrote  to  Tom,  point- 
ing out  to  him  the  advantages  of  settling  down  with  a 
good  business,  with  a  wife  to  assist  him,  and  a  cat  and 
dog  already  installed,    upon  such  advantageous  con* 
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•ditions.  Tom  agreed  with  me,  won  the  love  of  fat 
Jane,  which  was  easily  done,  as  he  had  no  rival,  and  in 
a  short  timo  was  fairly  set  down  as  the  successor  of 
Mrs.  St.  Felix.  As  for  the  doctor,  he  appeared  to 
envy  Tom  his  having  possession  of  the  shop  which  his 
fair  friend  once  occupied;  he  was  inconsolable,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  but  that  he,  from  the  period  of  her 
quitting  Greenwich,  wasted  away,  until  he  eventually 
was  buried  in  the  churchyard.  A  most  excellent  man 
was  Doctor  Tadpole,  and  his  death  was  lamented  by 
hundreds  who  esteemed  his  character,  and  many  hun- 
dreds more  who  had  benefited  not  only  by  his  advice 
but  by  his  charitable  disposition.  About  ten  years 
after  my  marriage  Ben  the  AVhaler  was  summoned 
away.  His  complaint  was  in  the  liver,  which  is  not 
to  be  surprised  at,  considering  how  many  gallons  of 
liquor  ho  had  drank  during  his  life. 

Peter  Anderson — my  father,  my  friend,  my  preceptor 
— was  for  many  years  inspecting  boatswain*  of  the  Hos- 
pital. At  last  he  became  to  a  certain  degree  vacant  in 
mind,  and  his  situation  was  filled  up  by  another.  He 
was  removed  to  what  they  call  the  helpless  ward,  where 
he  was  well  nursed  and  attended.  It  is  no  uncommon, 
indeed  I  may  say  it  is  a  very  common  thing,  for  the  old 
pensioners,  as  they  gradually  decay,  to  have  their 
health  quite  perfect  when  the  faculties  are  partly  gone ; 
and  there  is  a  helpless  ward  est^iblished  for  that  very 
reason,  where  those  who  are  infirm  and  feeble,  without 
disease,  or  have  lost  their  faculties,  while  their  bodily 
energies  remain,  are  sent  to;  and  there  they  pass  a 
quiet  easy  life,  well  attended,  until  they  sink  into  the 
grave.    Such  was  the  case  with  Peter  Anderson :  he 
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was  ninoty-seven  when  ho  died,  hut  long  before  thtt 
time  his  mind  was  quite  gone.  Still  be  was  treated 
with  respect,  and  many  were  there  who  attended  hifl 
funeral.  I  erected  a  handsome  tombstone  to  his  me- 
mory, the  last  tribute  I  could  pay  to  a  worthy,  honest, 
sensible,  and  highly  religious,  good  man. 

Mr.  Wilson  has  been  dead  some  time  :  bo  left  me  a 
legacy  of  500Z.  I  believe  I  have  mentioned  all  my  old 
acquaintances  now,  except  Bill  Harness  and  Opposition 
Bill.  In  living  long,  certainly  Opposition  Bill  has 
beat  his  opponent,  for  Harness  is  in  the  churchyard, 
while  Opposition  Bill  still  struts  about  with  bis  hair  as 
white  as  snow,  and  his  face  shrivelled  up  like  an  old 
monkey's.  The  last  time  I  was  at  Greenwicli,  I  heard 
the  pensioners  say  to  one  another,  "  YHiy,  you  go  ahead 
about  as  fast  as  Opposition  Bill."  I  requested  this 
enigiua  to  mo  to  be  solved,  and  it  appeared  that  one 
Greenwich  fair,  Opposition  Bill  had  set  off  home  rather 
the  worse  for  what  he  had  drank,  and  it  so  happened 
that,  crossing  the  road  next  to  the  Hospital,  his  wooden 
leg  had  stuck  in  one  of  the  iron  plug-holes  of  tho  \rater 
conduit.  Bill  did  not,  in  his  situation,  perceive  that 
anything  particular  had  occurred,  and  continued  playing 
his  fiddle  and  singing,  and,  as  he  supposed,  walking  ou 
the  whole  time,  instead  of  which  he  was  continaally 
walking  round  and  round  tho  ouo  leg  in  tho  plug-hole 
with  the  other  that  was  free.  After  about  half  an  hour's 
trotting  round  and  round  this  way,  ho  began  to  tiiink 
that  he  did  not  get  home  quite  so  fast  as  he  ought,  hot 
tho  continual  circular  motion  Lad  made  him  more  con- 
fused than  before. 

*'  By  Gum  I''  said  Bill,  "  this  Hospital  is  a  confoondod 
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long  way  off.    I*m  sure  I  walk  a  mile,  and  I  get  n^ 
nearer — howsoebber,  nebber  mind — here  goes." 

Here  Billy  struck  up  a  tone,  and  commenced  a  song 
along  with  it,  still  walking  round  and  rouud  his  wooden 
leg,  which  was  firmly  fixed  in  the  plug-hole,  and  so  he 
continued  till  he  fell  down  from  giddiness,  and  was 
{»cked  up  by  somo  of  the  people,  who  carried  him  home 
to  the  Hospital. 

I  have  but  one  more  circumBtanoc  to  relate.  I  was 
one  day  sitting  with  Bessy  and  my  children,  at  the  old 
cottage  on  the  beach.  Bramble  and  my  fiather  were 
smoking  their  pipes  on  a  bench  which  they  had  set  up 
outside,  when  one  of  the  Deal  boats  landed  w^  pas- 
fiengers.  As  they  passed  by  us,  one  old  gentleman 
started,  and  then  stopped  short,  as  he  beheld  Bessy. 
^  Mine  frau  I"  he  cried,  "  mine  frau  dat  was  in 
Heaven !" 

Wo  stared  very  much,  as  we  did  not  comprehend 
him ;  but  he  then  came  up  to  me,  and  said — 

^  I  beg  your  pardon,  mynheer,  but  what  is  dat  young 
woman  ?" 

She  is  my  wife,"  replied  I. 

I  was  going  to  say  dat  she  was  my  wife,  but  dat  is 
impossible.     Look  you  hero,  ear." 

The  old  man  pulled  a  miniature  out  of  his  breast. 
And  certainly  the  resemblance  to  Bessy  was  most  re- 
markable. 

•*  Now,  sar,  dat  was  my  wife.  Where  did  you  got 
^is  young  woman  2" 

I  requested  him  to  walk  into  the  cottage,  and  then 
iold  him  the  history  of  Bessy. 

*^  Sar,  my  wife  was  coming  home  with  her  child  in  a 
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brig,  and  the  brig  was  never  heard  of.  It  was  supposed 
that  she  did  perish,  and  every  one  else  too.  Sar,  this 
ladj  mnst  be  my  daughter." 

"Fm  sorry  that  wo  have  no  proofs  to  offer  you," 
replied  I ;  '*  she  had  only  bed-clothes  on  when  she  was 
taken  into  the  boat,  and  there  is  nothing  to  establish 
her  identity." 

*'I  am  content,  sar;  she  must  be  my  daughter. 
She  was  in  a  brig  with  her  mother,  and  she  was  saved 
the  very  same  year  that  her  mother  come  home.  There, 
sar,  look  at  this  picture ;  it  is  the  same  person.  I  want 
no  more  proof — she  is  my  daughter." 

Although  this  was  what  might  bo  called  only  col- 
lateral proof,  I  did  agi'ce  with  the  old  gentleman  that 
it  was  very  strong ;  at  all  events  it  was  sufficient  for 
him,  and  he  claimed  Bessy  as  his  child.  Had  he 
claimed  her  to  take  her  away,  I  might  have  disputed  it ; 
but  as  he  loaded  her  with  presents,  and  when  he  died, 
which  he  did  three  years  afterwards,  and  left  20,000  rix 
dollars,  of  course  I  was  perfectly  satisfied  with  his 
relationship. 

So  much  for  what  has  occurred  sinco  the  time  I 
married ;  and  now,  as  the  reader  may,  perhaps,  wish  to 
know  something  about  the  present  condition  of  myself 
and  family,  I  must  inform  him  that  my  father  and 
Bramble  are  still  alive,  and  flourishing  under  their  grey 
hairs.  My  sister  has  four  children,  and  her  husband 
is  now  a  dean ;  they  do  say,  that,  from  the  interest  of 
his  patron,  he  will  in  all  probability  bo  a  bishop,  a 
distinction  not  to  be  envied  in  these  days,  and  therefore 
I  do  not  wish  him  success.  My  mother  is,  however,  of 
tbo  contrary  opinion ;  having  been  told  that  her  daugh- 
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ter  as  a  bishop's  lady  will  take  precedence,  and  bo 
led  out  before  Lady  Hercules.  Sir  James  and  Lady 
O'Connor  are  still  well,  and  as  bappy  as  tbey  well  can 
bo.  Bessy  bas  blessed  mo  with  three  boys  and  three 
girls,  now  all  grown  up ;  but  the  boys  came  first.  The 
eldest  is  a  lieutenant  in  his  Majesty's  service,  the  second 
is  a  captain  of  an  Indiaman,  and  the  third  commands  a 
free  trader.  They  are  all  well  to  do,  and  independent 
of  their  father.  My  girls,  who  are  much  younger,  have 
been  well  educated,  and  people  say  that  they  are  very 
handsome ;  at  all  events,  they  are  modest  and  good- 
tempered.  I  have  not  attempted  to  conceal  what  I  once 
was,  yet  Time  has  called  away  most  of  those  who  knew 
me  in  my  profession.  I  am  still  considered  as  having 
been  a  seafaring  man,  but  nevertheless,  in  consequence 
of  my  property,  I  am  generally  addressed  by  the  title 
of  'Squire  Saunders.  By  not  assuming  a  station  which 
docs  not  become  me,  I  find  myself  treated  not  only 
with  respect,  but  with  friendship,  by  those  who  are 
in  birth,  as  well  as  other  qualifications,  my  superiors. 
My  daughters  are  invited  out  to  all  the  balls  and  fetes 
in  the  neighbourhood,  and  are  great  favourites  wherever 
they  go :  thoy  all  of  them  are  like  their  mother,  not 
only  in  appearance,  but  in  temper  and  disposition.  We 
have  plenty  of  young  men  who  visit  the  house,  and  I 
am  afraid  that  we  shall  soon  have  to  part  with  two  of 
them,  my  eldest,  Virginia,  being  engaged  to  a  ship- 
builder at  Limehouse,  and  Elizabeth  to  a  young  cler- 
gyman in  the  neighboui-hood.  Jane  thinks  she  will 
never  marry,  and,  as  I  tell  her,  I  suppose  she  never  will 
till  she  is  asked.  To  wind  up,  I  may  say,  that  Bessy 
and  I  have  been  very  happy,  and  promise  still  to  be  as 
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happy  as  most  people  are  who  pass  through  this  pil- 
grimage. We  have  competence — the  good  opinion  of 
the  world — a  family  who  have  never  caused  w  one 
hour's  uneasiness  (how  few  can  say  that!),  and  we 
have,  I  trust,  a  due  sense  of  God*s  mercy  and  kindnea 
towards  us,  and  never  lie  down  in  our  bods  without 
thanking  Him  for  the  many  mercies  we  have  rooeived, 
and  acknowledging  how  unworthy  we  are  to  have  been 
so  signally  blessed.  ,.,.^t'-    ^"^p^w 
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Edited  by  GxoBQB  W.  JomraoN.    PostSvo.    Cloth.    6f.  6(1. 

LONDON:  GEORGE  BELL  *  SONS,  TOB&  ^H^^t,  ^^OSnS^:  ^¥SS3SC»« 


STAND ABD  W0BK8  PUBUBBBD  BY 


THE  ALDINE  8ERIE8  OF  THE  BRITISH  POETS. 

CHEAP  EDITION. 

In  Fiftj-tw0  VolnmeSf  Bomid  in  Olotk,  at  Bi^teenpenoe  atoh 

Vdnme. 


AlrwMddt,  wtth  M«moir  by  th9  ItoT. 
A. Proband addlttooal Lrttew.    U.a4. 

BMttto,  With  Memoir  hj  :th«  B«t. 

Bvnii  with  Memoir  hj  Ur  Harrie 
NwoLAik  ani  additloiud  Gopjrlgfat  Pteoflt. 
Svok.    4i.etf. 

Butler,  with  Memoir  hj  the  Ber.  J, 


CthMfleri  edited  by  B.  Morrii,  with 
Itaeolr  bj  Btt  HAun  Nkxslai.  e  tola. 
9$, 

Ohnrehm,  Take's  EdltLon,  reriied, 

wtthMamoir.bjjAiEuHAnrAT.   2  Tola. 

9L 

OeUiBi:  edited,  with  Memoir,  by  W. 
Mor  Teokam,  ij.ed. 

Oowptr,  SnelQdiBg  hii  Trm&ilatieBS. 

EiWed.  wtth  Memoir,   uid   Aildltioiua 
Oqmlght  Pieoet,  bj  Jomr  Bsuoa,  FJBJL 

DxTden*  with  Memoir  by  the  Ber. 
B.  Hcx>na,  FJS.4.  Oveltally  nrlMd, 
•  Tola.   ued. 

yueener,  with  Memoir  by  the  Bot. 
J.MmoiD.  if.6d. 

eoldimith,  with  Memoir  by  the  Bot. 

J.MofOBDw    BeTlMd.    lf.6d. 

9nT,  with  Botee  and  Memoir  by  the 
B«T.  Jon  MzzroKDi   it.  ed. 


Kirke  White,  with  Memoir  by  fir  R. 

NiooLAa,  and  addltloiya  NotMk  ovalrily 
iwrlaed.    UOdL 

MUton,  with  Memoir  by  the  Be?.  J . 
MmoKD.   STAla.   41.  erf. 

Panell,  with  Memoir  by  the  Ber. 
J.MmoKD,   U.9d, 

Pope,  with  Memoir  by  the  Ber.  JL 
Dram.  Svok.   4i.ed. 

Prior,  with  Memoir  by  the  Ber.  J* 
MmoiD.  STQia.  u. 

Shakeipearet  with  Memoir  by  the 

Bar.  A.DTai.   lf.6d. 

Bpeaeer,  edited,  with  Memoir,  by 
J.  Patvb  Oolusb.   •  Tola.   Tt.  ed. 


.  ^ 


Swift,  with  Memoir  by  the  Ber.  J* 
MlXfOBDi   btcHm,   4t.ed. 

ThomiOB,  with  Memoir  by  fir  R. 


Bnrreyt  edited,  with 
jAxaa  TaowsLL.    li.  ed. 


NiooLiJi.  Annoiatod  by  Pb 
BAM.  FJSnA^  and  *^«6*"*^^ 
ftiUj  rarlaad.   a  Tola.   St. 


Wyatt,  edited,  with 
jAxaa  Tbowbll.    li.  9L 


To  vBg,  with  Memoir  by  the  Bev.  J« 

MixiOBi^  and  addttknal  Bmm.    t  toIi. 
Si. 


OoiBplela  aato  may  ba  obUlnad,  bofond  In  balf-moraeoo.   £0  U. 

N.B.-Copiaa  of  tba  Fma  Papar  KdtUoii,  with  PrntntHi  may  lUU  bt  bad.  ptiea  Sk  par 
▼olUM  (axaqpt  OoUfni.  at.  OdL). 
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amBOM  AKLL  4  SOIK. 

IHl  ALDINE  EDITION  OF  THE  BRITISH  POETS. 


hu  long  hsld  >  high  plaoe  ui  raibllo  wtlmmtloii  ■  mere  adeqiwte  repwxn 
btion  of  the  whi^  body  of  BiisliBh  poetry,  the  Pnbluben  have  i-"~ 
nliwd  to  Imq*  a  •ooond  Mriea,  wEioh  will  ocint*fn  loiiieof  theoUMi 


BUPPLEiaSTAXr  BMBISB. 

Thm  itij-tmo  vulimiaa  whuh  bkv*  hitherto  foitnad  tba  irell-tonn 
AldiiM  BccMi,  embody  tha  worka  o(  newly  all  the  mon  popnlM  baliah 
poetiMl  wriUn,  whether  lyrie,  eplo.  or  ntirio,  up  to  the  end  of  the 
(igfateauth  eentnry.  Bat  dnoe  Uurt  time  the  woodaiM  fertility  of  BogUah 
lltentan  haa  proditeed  many  writen  eqiuL  and  in  loiiie  eaaee  tampMiw. 
to  the  mworlty  of  thaU  predeoMow ;  and  the  widely  angDMUtad  rail  of 
aoknowledged  EogUah  poeta  now  eoctalna  many  namna  not  Kpreaented 
In  the  aeriea  of  "  Aldine  Poeta." 

With  a  vtew  of  pmvldlnK  lot  tUa  want,  and  of  maUns  a  aer 

^,.  ..__.... J  _  ...A  _._-_*-_  __^,._  -^__u__  -,  niore  aifcqnate 

—  -     1  ha 

leoUMpoelii 

L  ioiai  aamar  be  Diaotuabi   ' 

Bent  with  the  repneentatiTea  o< 

One  Tolnma,  or  mote,  at  a  time  will  be  lamed  at  abort  intcnala;  ttey 
will  b«  nnilbrm  in  binding  and  atyle  with  the  laat  fine-paper  ecStlcai  d  tna 
Aldine  PoMi,  in  foap.  8to.  aiie,  printed  at  the  Ohiawiok  PreM.  PtiN 
Sa.  per  mlnne. 

BaohTdnmewllI  be  edited  with  notaawhva  nooaaaaryftn  slnoldallan  of 
he  t^t;  a  monoir  will  be  prefixed  and  a  portrait,  whare  an  avtluotic 
aue  la  aeoaaalble. 

'   The  fallowing  are  already  pnbllahed :— 

Tn  Ponva  ov  Wiujam  Buxn.  Witt  Ucmoir  fay  W.  U.  PowetH, 
ud  portrait  by  Jeena. 

Thb  Pokm  or  BuTTiL  Bo«h.  With  Hemdr  by  BdwMd  Ball,  and 
portaait  by  Jeena. 

Tki  Poxhb  ov  Txoxas  OBA^mms.  S  Tola.  Edited  by  the  Bar. 
W.  Skeat,  with  Uemoir  by  £dward  BelL 

Tnn  VotMB  ov  Sib  Wuras  EALnan,  Bm  Henut  Wotton,  and  Seloo- 
ttona  from  other  Oonrtly  Puela.  With  Introdootion  by  the  Bot.  Dr. 
Hannah,  and  portrait  of  Hlr  W.  Ealeigh. 

Tm  Pomn  of  Tnoiua  Oamfuu,  With  Memoir  by  W.  Allinghain, 
and  portrait  by  Jaena. 

Tm  PoBU  ow  Oaonai  HnanBT.  (Oonqdela  Edition.)  With  Vendr 
by  the  Ear.  A.  B.  Qroaart,  and  portralL 

Tna  PoBaa  o>  Josh  Euia,  With  Hemolr  by  Lord  Bonghton,  and 
portrait  by  Jeena. 

fiAOBED    POEVa  AND  PlOTB   EjACVLATIOHa   Br  HbHBT  TACQIUN.      With 

Hcmoir  by  Iter.  H.  F.  Lyte. 
COLBBiDoa's  Pouu.    By  T.  Aahe.  [In  Ote  Pnit- 

lOHDON  i  OEOBOK  BELL  &  BOSS,  TOBE  8I1IUT,  C07ENT  GARDEN. 


BTANDJimD  WOMMB  FJOMIMBED  BY 


cr,  iriSa  Plates,  SS'OeM. 


CHEAP  ALDINE    EDITION    OF 

SEAEESPEAEFS   DEAMATIG   WOEKS. 

Editkd  et  &  W.  singer. 


•  Tte  fDOOAtion  of  nmneioiis  Bhakmgmte  Beadiag  Booieiies  liM 
a dwMHifl  to  a thflap poart^Ma edition, with  LMiBUiTira,tiiiiiilMD  uo> 
fide  a  eomod  text  with  eush  netee  ae  may  help  to  elnoidale  the  seeing 
end  eenet  in  the  better  vnderalaiiding  of  the  author.  The  Fnhiirtw 
Ihentoe  deteimined  to  repziniMr.  SiDgir'e  weU4nown  1UitioB,pnUiihid 
in  10  wla.,  mall  8vo^  for  eome  time  out  ofprint^and  iene  it  in  aeheep 
lonDt  mdfinm  with  the  well-known  Aldine  edition  of  British  Fbeti. 


OONTBNTS. 


VdL  L  The  Life  of  Shakespeare.    The  Tempest    The  Two  GenthmsB 
of  Yeiona.    The  Jfeny  Wifes  of  Whidsoi;    Measose  te 


VoL  n.  Comedy  of  Errors.    Mnoh  Ado  abont  Nothing,    tawtfw  babonr 
Lost    Midsiunmer  Nighf s  Dnam.    Memhant  of  yenie& 

YoL  nL  As  Ton  Like  It    leaning  of  the  fihiew.    All's  WsQ  IM 
EndsWeU.    Twelfth  Night  or  What  Yon  WilL 

YoL  lY.  Wintei's  Tale.    Perioles.    King  John.    King  Biohaid  JL 

YoL  Y.  King  Henry  lY.,  Parts  L  and  IL    King  Heniy  Y« 

YbL  YL  King  Heniy  YL,  Parts  L IL  andin.    Sing  Blobaitf  IIL 

YdL  YIL  Khig  Henry  YUL    Trdlns  and  Oiesrida.    CorioUmos. 

YdL  YOL  Titns  Androniens.    Bomeo  and  Jnliet    l^on  of  Athens. 
Jnlins  CflBsar. 

YoL  DL  Maobeth.    Hamlet    King  Lear. 

YoL  Z.  Othello.    Antony  and  Cleopatra.    Cymbeline. 

Hi(/bn)t  Vfl^  Ae  above,  pHm  2ff.  9d;  in  Mfmorocdo,  8e, 
CRITICAL  ESSAYS  ON  THE  FLATS  OF  SHAKE8PEAEB, 

Bt  William  Watkisb  Llotd; 

Qiving  a  niocinet  aooonnt  of  the  origin  and  somce  of  eaoh  play,  when 

ascertainable  and  oarc!nl  oritioisms  on  the  snl^ieet-matter  of  eaeh. 

Af§m  cofUsqfthit  Work  have  been  primea  to  ramae  voUk  the  fim-poftr  Mitim  of  flf 
jUtiuPmU,    The  price  for  the  Blttm  Fiiliwm  (iw<  mid  m^mmk^H'tt  '- 


rafDOK:  GEORGE  BELL  &  SONS,  TORE  STREET,  COYETSTT  GARDEN, 


POOKZT   TOLUUXS. 


■MaHiMdBdlWK  Si. 

Bmtlur'*  LUi  of  M«b«n.    S*. 
U(  nro  ou^  OrvHi,  t?  Cv      Wiltn'i  OnitylMa  Ab|IVi      Ap> 
Httr.W.  '"»     «.•*.  *"" -->—■—•■ —     — 

m  Uau.  &K,  FJLS.    M-fi 

'bvt'i  Po«Ki,   a*,  edi 

■  FUJI  *  Fcwn*.  EEisHTLXT^Editioi,  ISVaklidothoH^aii. 


SLZBVIB    BXBIS8. 


gl  ud  Bkllidl.  4i.  M, 


fcvtluj'i  Lite  Of  VdHB,    <«,  Sd. 

>nunnr«B.                           J>i«^lip<iw. 
Fmui.     4«,  6<L     WtM      UfM  of   Ponni,   Hortw, 


M«I 


QEOBGR  BELL  ft  SOUS,  TOBS  STOIffT,  OOTIHT  OABDEH. 


BTANDABD  WORKB  PUSUBHSD  BY 


HISTORY  AND  TRAVELS. 


Borne  and  the   Oampagna.     A  Histonoal  and  Topo- 

BMiiiqJ  DeacrtotloD  QgOw  Slto^  PnlMlng.  mmI  Nelgiib<mrti»od  of  aaelt  aa— .  Bf 
S^^er.  Bonn  Bun,  kto  IWow  and  Tntnr  of  'Miitj  Odlkfeb  OMMdRa.  Ifli 
•If^ty  eosrftvinfft  bj  Jbwir,  And  nvinenrat  ICapi  «id  Pkni^  and  «i  AppvA^ 
bA^theWock^bwBtoUTe.   I)iniy4to.    £S8f. 

Old  Rome.    A  Handbook  of  the  Bnins  of  the  Ancient  Oi^ 

and  the  Gunpagna.  for  tbe  vm  of  Trayiellen.  By  B.  BoBir,  If  .▲.  With  Unatia- 
tions,  Mapa,  and  Plaxu.    Damy  9va,    lOt.  ed. 

Anolent  Athens;  Its  History,  Topography,  and  Be- 

MAINS.  Bj  TBOIU4  Hmr  Dm.  LLJ)^  Anlhor  o(  llie  Hictoty  oT  tha  dp  of 
Rome."   Saper-rofal  tro.    IliiMMed,  clolk.    £1  Bi. 

The  History  of  the  Kings  of  Borne.     By  Dr.  T.  H. 

Dm,  ▲nthor  of  the  "Hlibny  of  tho  Olty  of  BomajT  "Foomail:  lis  HM07, 
▲nUqiilUeB,"  kc  with  a  PrcAitoiy  Dliaertalloa  on  tha  Soarata  and  BrldnMa  of  a^qr 
Bonum  Hlatafy.    8?o.    itt. 


Enrope.  from  the  Fall  of  Constantinople  In 

Bj  Thokab  Hmr  Drat,  LL.D.    Second  Edition,  Beriaed  and  (Satinned. 


Modem 

1453. 

InSvolaT  £2  I2t.  94. 


The  Decline  of  the  Boman  Bepubllo.   By  the  late  OBOsai 

L(mft.M^  IWtorof  **Ctaw^OBmm«tariea,»«0kMO^0ratloDa,''te.    9wo, 
YoL  L  From  the  Doatmotion  of  Carthago  to  tha  Aid  of  the  Jngorthina  War.    14i. 
YoL  II.  To  the  Death  of  SeriorhUL    14a. 

YdLUL  Inoladliig  the  third  Mithildatlo  War.  tbe  aatmMOonapli«qy,a^tteGMi- 

anlaUpaf C. Juina Oaaar.    I4t. 
YoL  lY.  Hiatoiy  of  Owear'B  Qalllc  Campalgna  and  of  ooatemwranaona  amifc  111. 
YoLY.  FMmthelnTaaionofltaljbjJiiUaaGnoartohiBlJeath.    14«. 

A  History  of  England  during  the  Barly  and  Middle 

▲ai&    Bja  H.Pi^BBOii,  MjUFeUowof  0iiel0Dllege,0adBNd,  and  lata 


In  Hlatory  atTrlnitj  OoUege^  CkBhridfo.    Second  Edition,  roriaed  and  aniannd.  tn. 
YoLLtotheDeathofOoenrdaLloD.  lef.    YoL  IL  to  the  Death  of  Edwaid  I.   141. 

Hlstorloal  Maps  of  England.     By  0.  H.  Peabsoh,  MjL 

FblSo.    Third  EdiOoo,  revlaod.    8U.64. 
An  Atlaa  ootitaining  Ftf  Mapa  of  Eog\iM  at  diflennt  pezioda  daring  tha  Bh^  mi 


The  Desert  of  the  Ezodns.    JonmeyB  on  Foot  in  the 

Wildemeaa  of  the  Forty  Teare*  Wanderlngi,  nndertalcco  In  oonnactioD  with  tte 
Ordnance  Sarror  of  Sinai  and  the  Faleatloe  Bzplontion  Fond.  By  the  late  B.  H. 
pAum,  M.A.,  Lord  Ahnoner'a  Protaaor  of  Arabic  and  Fallow  of  Bl  John^  OoDen 
CamtoMge,  If  ember  of  the  AaUtlo  Soole^,  and  of  the  SodM  da  Plaria.  WfthMMi^ 
and  nomeiraaf  Uloatntiona  from  fbotographa  and  Drawlnga takm on  tbeamt IvS 
Sinai  Borrey  Bzpedltian  and  a  F.  Ttbweut  Diakx.   9  Veda.    8to.    SBi. 
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GXOBOB  BXLL  d  80NB. 


STANDARD   WORKS. 
Sorpns  Poetarom  Latinomm.    Edited  by  &  Walbzb. 

One  tUck  ToL  8T0.    Gloth,  I81. 
OtaBtalnliig:— ObtnUofl.  Locretiiu.  yirgOliH.  TllmlliM,  Propertliii.  Orldlw,  Hontlu, 
— "— \  1ahmiii%  Fentai^  JvrenalU  MwtiAlia,  B^tpkdM,  8Uttai»  flUlai  ItAllcai^  Vatartoi 
Oalpanilai  Slcoliu,  ▲naanim,  uid  GUodlaDOB. 


Omden's  Conoordanoe  to  the  Old  and  New  TeBtamtnt. 

or  an  AlphalMftlosl  ADdGlMrifled  Indaz  to  Um  HoljBUde^RMdAlljadftpted  teSnday 
Sdbool  Ttecfaen,  oonUinfaig  nearly  64,000  referaioM^  Tboroo^ily  x«fted  «id  ood- 
d«DMd  Igr  G.  H.  HAiniAT.    Foap.  9t, 

Verowne  (Oanon).     The   Book  of  Psalms.     A  New 

TnoriadoD,  with  IntrodnctlooB  and  Noteo,  Critical  and  Explanatoiy.  *  By  the  Veiy  B«t. 
J.  J.  SnwAsr  Pbrowkk,  Dean  of  Peterborough.  8vo.  Vol.  L,  Fifth  Edition,  la*.: 
YoL  IL.  Fifth  Edition,  l6r.  ' 

Abridged  Edition  for  Soboola.     Fourtii  Edition.    Grown 


8vo.    lOi.  6(1. 


AdaniB  (Dr.  E.).    The  Elements  of  the  English  Lan- 

QOAOS.    By  KniBr  Adaio,  FhJ).    Eighteenth  Edition.    Foit  Sro.    4f.  6i. 


Whewell  (Dr.).  Elements  of  Morality,  inelnding  Polity. 

Bj  W.  WnmwrMLLt  D.D.,  formerly  Maater  of  Trinity  Oollefo,  Ounfarldga.    Foartb 
EdittoQ.    InlToL    8va    IM. 


BIOGRAPHIES  BY  THE  UTE  SIR  ARTHUR  HELPS,  K.C.B. 
The  Life  of  Hernando  OorteB,  and  the  Conquest  of 

XEZIOU.    Dedicated  to  TboBuaOtflyla.    Svola.   OownSyo.    lU. 

The  Life  of  Christopher  ColtunbnSy  the  Discoverer  of 

fifRttinA     F^roith  Editloii.   Qtowntro,   ft. 

The  Life  of  Pizarro.     With  Some  Aooonnt  of  his  Asso- 

dataaintlMOonqiieatQfPBnL    Seoond  Edition.    OkownSro.    tt. 

The  Life  of  Las  CasaSi  the  Apostle  of  the  ZndlesL 

Second  Editloo.    Grown  Sva    9t. 

The  Life  and  Epistles  of  St  PauL    By  Thoicas  Lewim, 

Bn-  MJL.  VS.A^  Trinity  OoUesa,  Ozfoid.  Barrlster-aft-Iiaw,  Author  of  "Faatt 
Saori."  "  Siege  of  JeraBalen,"  *•  Onaar'a  InTasion,"  '  Treatiae  on  Tmata."  ko.  With 
mywmrdi  of  350  lUnstrationa  finely  engraved  on  Wood,  Mapa,  Plana,  te.  flDuitta 
Sditiaa.    In  2  Tola.,  demy  4to.    £2  a«. 

r  ttTUa  ia  one  of  thoae  worki  which  demand  from  criiioa  and  btmi  the  pabUa  beflort 
■tieupting  to  estimate  ita  merita  in  detail,  an  onqnalifled  tribote  of  admiration.  The  Ihvt 
glance  Mu  na  that  the  book  la  one  on  which  the  leiaore  of  a  bosy  lifetime  and  tha  iriiole 

laaumtaa  of  an  enthcwiaBtlc  author  haTe  been  lavkhed  wftboot  itlnt Thia  work  ia  a 

^Ind  off  Brltiah  Mnaenm  Ibr  tliia  period  and  aol^Ject  In  email  oompaaa.  It  la  a  aeriaa  of 
KBllerlea  of  itatnea,  gons,  oolna,  docnmenta,  leitera,  hooka,  and  relka,  throogh  which  the 
reader  may  wander  at  lelaare,  and  which  ha  may  animate  with  hia  own  mvalngi  and  nfleo- 
tlona.  It  moat  be  remembered  throoghont  thai  thla  deUghtfol  and  tnatmottva  collection  la 
tha  reantt  of  the  derotion  of  a  lifitloMy  and  deaenaa  aa  mnch  honour  and  nwognMon  aa 
■lany  a  mnaemn  or  plctar»gaUery  which  haa  preaerred  ita  dcnor'a  nana  for  ganentiooa.'' 
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8TANDABD  W0BK8  FVBUBHMD  BY 


ILLUSTRATED   OR   PORULAR   EDITIONS  OF 

STANDARD  WORKS. 


Dttnte'0  DlTiBe  Ooom^.    TmnAakOi  bgrtte  Ber.  Bmn 

Feahob Gait,   with aii  tho  AntiMiP^ftnijPiniit^fcif i^^^fc^Rff    BmHSvs.   U,H. 

gkalDsqmura    BhttlMspeafo^  na9««cndHhWBi&    IVia 


Fielding.    Works  of  Henry  FieUUng,  oomplei 

Memoir  ot  the  Avtbor  bj  Ttenui  Botooi.  and  10  Sltf  \a  Cmmb 
MtdlmnSTa  lit. 

Fielding.    The  Novels  separately.     With  Xemoir  br 

Tbokab  Sqiooi^  and  Plates  lij  flmiM  ORnoBBUSK.   MMlai  tvou   fg.  tdL 


Swift.     Works  of  Jonathan  BwifL  D.D.     Oontaining 

bf  Tto>ius  BoMoi.    iTota.   MtdlmSro.   lAi. 

Smollett.    Miscellaneous  Works  of  Tobias  Snudlett 

Oompteteln  1  voL    WUb  Memolrof  th*  Anthor  by  Tiohaa  Sosoob.   11 9^m  bf 
Gboms  CsuixfliAHX.    Medltm  8to.    lit. 

Lamb.    The  Works  of  Charles  Lamb.    With  a  Memoir 

bj  Sir  TH0IIA8  NooH  Talfouxd.    Imp.  8to.    10k  id. 

Qoldsmith's  Poems.    Illiistrated.    T6mo.    2f.  6d. 
Wordsworth's  White  Doe  of  Sylstone :  or,  the  VMe  of 

TH£NORTUNS.    llliutrated.    lOmo.    St.M. 

Longfellow's  Poetical  Works.    With  nssrly  260  Dliutift- 

tiooi  bj  BaxEZ  FosTss,  Txnx  AL,  QoDwni,  IlK>KAfl^  *e.   inivoL   llg. 

Longfellow's  Evangeline.    IlfautxatocL    Idnia.    ^M. 
Longfellow's  WsEyside  Inn.    Dlustrated.    16ma    8a  M. 
Adelaide  Anne  Procter's  Legends  and  Lyries.    The 

lUanirated  Edition.  With  AdditiooAl  Poemi,  Mid  an  intradactioa  by  «^>»«^ 
Ihoum,  %  Portrait  by  jBom.  and  ID  UIuBlrattoBa  bj  SbIiubI  Aitiitei  nda^birt 
Memoir  by  Mra.  Ewmo.    F)a^>.  ato.    OrauBtBtal  clotiL    aii.  ' 

Mnk  Catty's  ParaUes  -from  Nature.     A  HaBdnmely 

nioBtntMl  Edition ;  with  Notee  on  the  NatonJ  Hlstonr,  and  muierMa  PbD-Mn 
UlnstraUoDs  by  the  mobt  eminent  AziiaU of  tha pnecnt  its,    Aew  twmtUfm  ■iltfS 
tfOAJtAariJMnoirbjf  J.U.£inva.    ^cap.  4to.    SU.  ••  nnrTfim  «wwm 

The  Book  of  Gems.    Selections  from  the   itrfftj^ii 

FOKTa   IHnitnted  with  npwaide of  160  Staal  IfngniTtMi     Bdttad  bv  ac Hau 
a^<ala.    Haodaomely  boond  hi  valaot.    21«.aadu^  -«««"ir»^«A». 


9am  SuBna— Obauooi  so  DBTDmr. 
SiooirD  Saans— 8wirT  to  Bmna. 
TuBD  8b  VRB-'WoaBawoxni  to 
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BOOKS  FOR  THC  YOUNOi 

CAFTAIVMAMRTArS  BOOKS  FOR  B07S, 

Jaek.    With.  SixteeiL  Hlxntnitioiia  aftar  Desigpfrfay 

People's  Edition^  lUuflti&ted.    Demy  4to.,  6(L 
Cheap  Editioiu    Eeap.  8to.,  6<Z. 


be  Minion;  or.  Seines  in  Afrioa.    With  IlhMtnitioiui 
be  Bettlen  in  Canada.    With  lUiustratioiui  bv  Gilbbbt 


t&e  Ftivateen  Kan.    AibrentnreB  by  Sea  and  I«and 

IN  (ayJOU  AVD  SAyAQK  Un;  ONB  HUNDRBD  TSABS  AOa  lUMtnUd 
ultk  Wight  »•■!  B^p»?lBifc    Ptai8ftt,li.id..  ailW4ikM. 

[aBtermaitt  Ready;  oTi  the  Wreck  of  the  Faetfia 

-»—  People's  Edition,  Illustrated.    Demy  4to.,  6(2. 

Cheap  Edition.    Foap.  8yo.,  6c2. 

he  Pirate  and  Three  Gnttem^    Ulimtrated  with  Bi^t 

Steel  Jb^nvinp  ftvm  Dmriiin  Iv  CSmgiw  Seavixlih  BJl  Willi  aJlanoIr 
offtteAntfaor.   Foi*  Bra,  St.  M.   Qllt»4f.«L 

Boy'8  Locker.    A  Smaller  Edition  of  the  above  Tales. 

In  U  TohnDM,  «iicloMd  In  %  eomptfll  doth  bos.    ait. 

;ans  Christian  Andersen's  Tales  for  Children.    With 

Fortr-elght  Fall-page  ninetrettcme  bv  Weknertk  and  FUIy-«eT«n  Bnull  SogBHringi 
on  Wood  Igr  W.  XBoiUiL  ▲  now  Eduklon.    Yeiy  handeonMly  bound,   ie. 

;ans  Christian  Andersen's  Fairy  Tales  and  Sketches. 

Traxuliited  l7G.aPBAaBBr,H.WAinwA.FUBBl,&a  With  104  DloitrfttloDi  I7 
Ono  SpBCBcrn  and  ottai.    tt. 

Thie  ▼olmne  fmnUhw  eevenl  talei  that  an  tai  no  other  Edition  pabliahed  tai  thla 
comitiy,  and  with  the  abore  Totiime  tt  anna  the  moat  oomplete  EngUah  Edition. 

[rs.   Alfred   Oatty's   Presentation   Box  for   Tonng 

PEOPLE.  Oontaining  *•  Parabtoa  from  Natnie,"  •*  Annt  JwlT'a  TaUi^*  and  other 
Pepalar  Boolci»  9  TotniBBa  In  all»  beanltftQlj  printed,  nealljr  btaad,  and  andoaed  In 
Ackothboau    SU.6d.    Any  iingla  Totane  at  St.  M. 

necdotes  of  Dogs.     By  Edward  Jbhb.    With  Illnstra- 

tkma.    Poat  8?o.    QoCh.    fiL    With  Thlztj-foir  Stael  flnyailBp  aMm  Ooorut 

he  Natural  History  of  Selbome.     By  Gilbibt  Whitk. 

Edttod  \fj  Jwmm,  Dloitnted  with  Enrtj  ttigraylngi.  PHaltm  ti.;  or  withthe 
FlateaGolovred,  Yi;ed. 

,  Poetry  Book  for  Ek^hools.     ninstrated  with  Thirty- 

leven  hightar-flnlibed  Engrayinga  bgr  C.  W.  0oiv»  B.A^  Hujout,  Paubi,  Snu» 
ItenaatandlLW^nB.   QtamaBvo,  U. 

elect  Parables  firom  Mlstnre.     By  Mn.  Qattt.     For 

theUaa of  Sehoola.    Foaa.  la. 

Btildee  beii«  reorinted  In  AmariciL  utoeWona  ftiom  Kn.  CMIr^  VmMm  hava 
been  tnndated  and  piOdiihad In  thateaan. r^moh, Baihuv  Bwtt^ DMriA,  and 
Swediah  langoagea. 
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8TANDABD  W0BK8  PVBLiBHMD  BT 


SOWERBY'S  ENGLISH  BOTANY: 

Oontalning  a  Deicrlption  and  LUeHriaB  eoknrad  Dimwlng  of  ffvy 
BrltiBh  ^Unt  Edited  and  brought  np  to  tha  Praaent  Standaid  d 
So&entlilo  Kiiowledga  by  T.  Boawm^  LLJD.,  F.UB^  kt.  Wtth 
Popular  Deeeriptioiui  of  the  Uae^  Hiatoiy,  and  Ttaditkna  of  mA 
riant,  by  Mn.  Lahkktib,  Author  of  "Wild  Floiien  Worth 
Notice,"  ^'The  British  Fema,"  te.  The  Flgorei  by  J.  S.  Sowidt, 
Jakh  Bowkbbt,  FJlS.y  J.  Db.  0.  Bowkbbt,  ^JaA^  and  J.  W. 
Sjlutbb,  AJi.S.  In  Eleven  YoloniBa,  taper-royal  8to»;  or  in  83Piiti» 
6i.  each. 


* Undv tlM edltoiihlp of  T.  BofiPdl'SfaM^ Ft  H.MriHifl  fej Mn. 
Ha^kt  Bouny,'  when  flniahed,  .wiU  bt  tahutttw  off  tha  mulb^&ti,  Mit 
tetBoh  of  MtaBn  h  UImobsm.  ...  In  tonliig  onr  tha  tkannia^ 
mliMiirt  pkftt  (rf  HiHhli  pluito  wkksh  — "■■■»ii—  then  Tolvmi 
cMinothelpbttogtraekwttfathebcMrtyof— ByoffquhomLIt 
on  wah  omlaH  alepL    W«  cuuiot  dw«U  ^on  ^mnj  of  tha  ladi 
■plandM  bonqofli  of  flowan  prwentad  fai  thaw  ptjw,  and  It  will  ba 
ua  wotk  to  pMged  to  eontaln  aflgBia  of  ataqr  wOd  fla««  liidicHBonito 


**Wmbetht 
wtn  llni  a  plaee  '.whecerer  botiaJwl 
plaati^  wtai  all  thrir  ~ 

••▲  olear,  bold.  diatSaciiTa type  < 
and  dlTliloaa  of  enry  pace.    And  Mn. 


cmnpiinn  FumoxQtaai  brhbd  avar  Brattht  < 

li  coBiTated,  and  tha  ata^y  af  oar  ntfiw 


hBUdflar.*-. 
Ifeia  nate  to  tahaa  in  at  a  slaiiea  tha 
bM  aAlfld  to  tha  tadmlMl 


the  adllor  an  eytrMnaiy  Jntwreattag  ptpalir  dtaCoh,  which  foUowg  tai  ■naDar  trp>^ 
Ba^tah,  hanch,  and  tfiman  papflg  ihmm  an  fhw,  and.  wbaiafai  that  '^ilf-*- 
diflknlt  atap  to  at  aU  pracOoaUa.  their  d«i?atton  alia    Medloal  pfupaittaa,  aopentfi 
aad  fuidea.  and  poatic  trifantea  and  UliHlani^  Ulow.    In  ihort  then  la  nothdai  Bon  k 


tS 


aad  fuidea.  and  poatic  trifantea  and  UliHloni^tiUow.    In  ihort  then  la  nothlai 
bedartnd.^— ^ •^—  ^^ 


kAM 

**  Wfthoat  ^esttoii,  thla  la  the  itandud  wortc  an  Botaaj.  and  fmHrpMMitilf  ta  amy 
botanlflt.  .  .  .  Tha  plaieri  are  moA  aoconte  and  beaatlfal,  and  tha  entm  work  oannK  ta 
t  x>  itroafly  recommended  to  all  who  an  taiBrMlad  In  botuy."— JOMfralai  JTaieg. 


Sold  aaparoMy,  pritfat  atfoUow  .«-* 
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Or,  the  EleTen  Yolnmee,  221.  8«.  in  doth ;  Sti.  12f.  in  balf-gaoroeoo ; 

28L  8a.  6di  whole  motoooOd 

Fo/nrm  XIL^  by  ProT.  Boswicu,  tomiammg  fenk»  and  eiher  cnipioffafr..\ 
phmtSf  with  an  Index  to  the  whote  iror>,  it  note  bcirtf  issmd.  Part  I.  vii 
22  coloured  plates  is  now  ready ^  price  5s, 
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LIBRARY  OF  NATURAL  HISTORY. 


volmiit  !■  ticgantly  printed  In  royal  tve.,  and  llfautiatod  with'a  vety  laif* 
of  well^zacuted  angxariiigs,  printed  In  ooloan.  .  .  .  .  They  fonn  a  complelo 
bnDT  ofrcfapenoeon  die  sereral  subjects  to  which  they  are  deroted,  and  nodilng 
compkif  in  their  way  has  lately  appeared."— 7Vb  B^thadUr, 


SREE'S  BIRDS  OF  EUROPE  AND  THEIR  EGGS,  not  ob- 
served in  the  British  Isles.  ¥^ths5abeantilnlly  coloured  Plates.  FhroTols.  5/.5«. 

30UCHS  HISTORY  OF  .THE  FISHES  OF  THE  BRITISH 
ISLANDS.    With  S5s  carefully  coloured  Plates.    FoottoIs.    4^  4#. 

aATTY'S  (MRS.  ALFRED)  BRITISH  SEAWEEDS.  Nume- 
roos  coloured  IDustratioas.    Two  toIs.    aA  lof . 

^IBBERD'S  (SHIRLEY)  NEW  AND  RARE  BEAUTIFUL- 
LEAVED  PLANTS.  With  df  coloured  FuO-page  lUnstratioBS.  Eaecnted 
expressly  finr  this  woric    OnevoL    zil  5«. 

LOWE'S  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  BRITISH  AND  EXOTIC 
FERNS.    With  479  6ne|y  coloured  Plates.    Etfit  toIs.    6A  6«. 

LOWE'S  OUR  NATIVE  FERNS.  lUiistrated  with  79  coloured 
Plates  and  900  Wood  Engravings.    Two  Tob.    a/,  at. 

LOWE'S  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  NEW  AND  RARE  FERNS. 

Containinf  Species  and  Varieties  not  inchided  fak  "  Ferns,  British  and  Exotic.'* 
ya  cokwred  Hates  and  Woodcuts.    One  Td.    i/.  z«. 

LOWE'S  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  BRITISH  GRASSES.  With 
74  finely  coloured  Plates.    One  toL    iA  11. 

LOWE'S  BEAUTIFUL-LEAVED    PLANTS :  being  a  description 

of  the  most  beautiful-leaved  Plants  in  cultnratioB  in  this  country.    With  Co 
coloured  Illustrations.    One  toL    i/.  m. 

MAUNDS'  BOTANIC  GARDEN.  New  Edition.  EditedbyJ.C.NiTBM, 
Curator  of  the  Botanic  Gardens,. Hull.  With  tso  coloured  Plates,  giving  1347 
figures.    Six  vols.     la/.  za«. 

MORRIS'   HISTORY  OF  BRITISH    BIRDS.    With  360  finely 

coloiired  Engravings.    Six  vols.    6/.  6f . 

MORRIS'  NESTS  AND  EGGS  OF  BRITISH  BIRDS.  With 
ass  beautifully  coloured  .Engravings.    Three  vols.    3A  3f. 

MORRIS'  BRITISH  BUTTERFLIES.  With  71  beautifiiUy  co- 
loured Plates.    One  voL    xU  i#. 

MORRIS'    BRITISH    MOTHS.       With  coloored  Blustratioas  cf 

nearly  aooo  spedmens.    Four  vols.    i/.  6«. 

TRIPP'S    BRITISH    MOSSES.      With  39  cdoored  Plates,  coq* 

tainiag  a  figure  of  each  species.    Two«ols.    a/.  lor. 

WOOSTER'S  ALPINE   PLANTS    FintSeries.  With 54 cokwied 

Plates.    %V' 

WOOSTER'S  ALPINE  PLANTS.    Second Seriei.  With 54 coloBwd 

Plates,    af* . 
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COMPLETE   CATALOGUE 


OP 


BOHN'S    LIBRAEIES, 


CONTAINING 

8TAKDABD  W0BX8  OF  SUBOPEAN  LnVRATUSB  Dl  THX  MSQUn 
LAKQUAaS,  OH  HnTOBT,  BIOGBAPHT,  TOPOORAPHT,  ABCHAOLOftT, 
THSOLOQT,  ANTIQUITIEB,  SCIENCE,  PHIL060PHT,  NATUIUL  HI8T0BT, 
POETBT,  AST,  FICTION,  WITH  DICTIONABIES,  AND  OTHER  BOOKS  OF 
BEFEBENCB.  THE  8EBIE8  COUPBISES  TBANBLATIONB  FBOM  THE  FBENCH, 
GBBMAN,  ITALIAN,  8PAN1BB,  SCANDINAVIAN,  ANGLO-SAXON,  LATIN,  AND 
ftBEEK.  FBICB  3s,  ScL  OB  59.  PES  TOLUXE  (WITH  EXCEPTIONS).  A 
OOMPLBTB  SET  IN  659  VOLUMES,  PBICE  £146  7«.  Ocf. 


Catabgucs  sent  Post-free  on  Application. 
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COMPLETE    CATALCXJUE 

BOHN'S     l'iBRARIES. 


STANDARD    LIBXULBT. 

A    BBBOW  OF  THB  BSiT  S1I6LI8H  AND   FOBKIfiH 

Df  POST  8V0. 
284  Fob.  a<  8«.  6d.  taek, 

Addifoa'a  Worln.  With  the  Notes 
of  Blihop  HuxD,  much  uddtttlooal  mAtter« 
end  oDwiidi  of  100  Uopabliihed  LettMn 
Edlled  bj  H.  0.  Boor.    PttrinM  mtM  8 

Allltri'i  TnMdiM,  indading  those 
niibllilMd|KMiiiiiBoiikly.  Tnadelid Into 
B&CtUh  Yonw,  ud  edited  w!th  Notes  and 
iBtPodBottoB,  byltooeji  A.  BomuM^  C.B. 
avols. 

Aflohain'i  Scholexnaster.  By  Prof. 
I.  E.  B.  Hsjor.    In  tkepreu, 

don  sT  the  Aadeats.  New  XtlantH  sod 
Hsny  yiL,iiUh  lateodwIlMi  and  Ni 


BaUAdi  aad  Scmff  of  the  PaMa&tiy 

of  EnglsikL  Edited  by  Bobbu  Bsll. 

BtuBBiont  aad  71etoh«r,  a  popvlar 
SelesUoa  fcoBL   ^j  Ijdqb  Hmn. 

BfotaBABn'a  mitory  of  InT«ntioU| 
Dteoorerisi^  soil  Ortglns.    Berised  end 

In  9  vols. 


I 


Bnrke'i  foMduf  wm, 

tefis  end Lettsn.  with iBdH.  bSvok 
Onlng  vola  T  MM  a  olihi  wiffci). 

m^    B J  Pftmu  '  Haw  ad 

reylsed  Edition.    Forfniit  . 

Bnxna,  LoiddiArf i  lift  ofL    Bj  W. 

9.  DongUs. 

Bitlai^CBpi)  iBalagy  tf 
•Ddtamoo^wtthBolM.  A 

Otmoina'  LubULMIdda'a 
Hon.   IdMsd  bgr  &  B. 

Oiry'i  TnaalalteifBaBtaFk  a» 

Tsn,  HtD,  sad  PomitQiy. 
Out's  hMtoomefeloo 

Ouraflu  Cna)  tf  Xhiialaid:   nl 

totsd  ften  thi    Senaaa  sT  Alfeed  di 


I 


Oaml'aOouittrXavolvtioA  iB&w- 

land.     Fox's   Hisloey   nd    ' 
Menolrof  JsmssIL    ~ 


Bramai'aCKiaa)W6xki.  Translated  bj 
MAXTHowm.   FartrmU.  IniTols. 

ToL  1.  Hw  Ndghbooit  end  othv  Teles. 
Tol.  %  The  President* B  Dsnghter. 
foLS.  The  Homi^ead  Btitfcend  feeea. 
foL  4.  ▲  Dlery,  the  H FunUy.te. 

Ibink'i  Early  English  Literatiira  to 

WicUf.     ^ 

Britiih  Poata,  from  MUton  to  Xirka 

Warn.  Osbinet  Edition.    Inerols. 

Browna'a    (Sir    Thomaa)    Worka. 

Edited  by  SiMoa  WiLKor.    InSTols.. 

BuiDra  Worka.    In  6  Volumes. 
Vol  1.  Vlndlostion  of  Nstsrsl  Sockty, 

On  ths  Snbllme  end  Beantif&L  and 

BdMesl  MlsosUenlea 
ToL  1.  Fkenoh  BerotntioB,  he, 
YoL  8.  Aapeel  frooi  the  New  to  the 

Old  Whip  i  the  Gstholk  Cbdms,  te. 
V^  4.  On  the  Affslri  of  Indie,  Had 

y^Lslvoadaslsa  of  Oteifs  MslMt 
KestlMai;  oo  e  Beglolde  FeeoOb  «& 

VjL  t.  Wlenelloneoqe    f 
WK^  a  Oenerallndes. 
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Oalliiii    (BoBTOBBta), 

TraaSlstsd  by  BosooB. 

Garfaataa*  Oalataa. 
Goaaoa  Giu. 

Exflmriary  Xofola. 


af 

Trauhrtdi  by 

Traas- 


Uted  from  the  S|ieaWi  I7  W.  K.  Exui. 

Bob  Qnizota  da  la  Xaiiaha. 


2yols. 

Chanaar'a  Worki.  Edited  hy  Robbr 
Bell.  New  EditloB, 'tepiofsd.  WM 
Introdoetion  by  W.  W.  Skbai.   4  nis. 

Claaaio    Talea,  containing  Ravelii, 

yiGarofWakefidd,Gallivef^IYmTelSiad 
Sentimental  Jonmey. 

Ool«ridgO>a  ft.  TOMaiid.  A  tateaf 

EsMqrs  on  Msnta^Mlttoi^MMIM^isB. 

(I.  T.)  Blognpkia   Lila^ 

sadtwoLayr 


JfVtiM, 


Aids  to  Ballaation.  In  ike 

Leoturaa   oa   Bhakaapaara. 
By  T.  Aaaa. 

OommiBaa,  (Sa  FkH^  4$  Oowmim.) 


BOBITM  VABIOOM  LIBBABaa. 


Harmuu  taa  DonUw.  Tnoilital 
br  E.  A.  Bomina,  C3 
VOLS.    OM  TOO  anllAlMa,  Tor. 

Sts    Thb,    b*BBt,    IpMamls, 
tin),  WapnnTLiiTn-,  lal  FlUow 
CDlprfu.      Br  air  Wairaa  Sodit, 


.■  AsAtbi  of  lk«  plui  i<  1 

~— Blit0T7   if  tka   Hnh    oI 
Lutrto.  /main.  Ja«Mk 
ftumiw  gh  >»'■    LiTM    of    XnlaMit 
~  ■  -  ■■  »  mUin  tf  >n 


BoidcDCfl  Ld  Koue. 


■  Aniit.     Conriria 
I,  wtthVutai  tatfaSu,  i 

-M  AntkoA  ■»,  MMm  of 

Snlvt,  WvHk,  Rtoliaki,  ami.  Bmmit,   ' 
■ml  Mbw  IM0  iMMm  Ml  M  <^ 

BocmUk.    aani  bv  w  >WU  , 

•oMkc'l  Worta,  TruiliM  Md  Eh-  ! 

lUl.     iBITOk.  I 

rcili.i.ndt.AD<s«anitrJ*lnto|  < 
Vol.  1.  nnrt.    Tva  M*.     ^f  ^ki   ' 


ToL  1.  aewMLMv,  Itf  tht  ■•«■• 

Tol.  3,  TrusTumiitlun  ind  Nllbnido 
Ksmance. 


TW.«.OonTWiB«Mwltt  I 


A  OATALOOUB  OF 


Hutehinioa  ((MomI),  lEfmoin  of 
with  the  Htafsoff  iJrthuiHoaM. 

IrriBg*!  (WMhingtrnQldfi  aad  Ltt- 
tm.  1^  hto  HqpSsw,  ram  K  iBvno. 
In  2  ▼Ola. 

— **  OompUte  Worki.  In  16  vols. 

YoL  1.  BataMffimdl  wd  KnkkwrboGlcar 

PiirtnittqftiUAMttM'. 
YoL  %  aktftoh  Book  and  lili  of  Gold- 

■nMb. 
YoL  8.  IktoMOm  Hon  and  Abboti- 

tort  and  Nowotofed. 
YoL  4  T$3m  of  0  TtaTdkr  and  tho 

Alhambn. 
?oL  i.  Oonqoaol  of  Gfaoada  and  Oon^ 

qneat  of  Spain. 
Yok.  6  and  y.  Ilto  of  OotnnlMiB  and 

Oompanloaaof  OolVDboa.  witb  a  mw 


LaokooA.  (ByBEASLEY)  Hmn- 

borg  DnuDAtic   NotM,  RepredenUtinn  of 
Death  (l^  Mlaa  Zimmrrn),  Frontispleoe. 

IrfMkt^  PhiloMphieftl  Works,  oon- 
talniog  an  Embj  on  the  Umnao  Under- 
■lantllng.  4o..  with  Notea  and  Index  bj 
J.  ▲«  8r.  JoBV.   Forinrft   In  2  toIi. 
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YoLlL  AatoftaandToartnthaPntrlea. 
YoL  t.  MahDmet  and  hk  SnocMKffi. 
YoL  10.  WolllBfrt*a  Booat  and  Adven- 

torea  of  G«ptaln  Bonnevillei 
YoL  11.  BlognBhfteaandlllieeUaBlea. 
You.  12-lf.  LUb  of  Wariiinston.  For* 

truU, 

JftBUi'i  (6.  P.  &.}  Biehtrd  Oan»4o- 

Lioo,  King  of  Bnidaod.  rwtitdU.  2  Tola. 

LoniiXIY,  PorfcYKte.  2to16. 

Jamoion'i  Shmkeopoare'i  Horoinei: 

Characteristics     oi    Women.       Moral, 
Poetical,  and  Historical. 

JoBini'i  LotUn,  with  Notaa,  Ad- 
ditlona,  and  an  lada*.    In  J  vola. 

La  FonUino'i  Pabloi.  Translated 
from  the  French  bj  £.  Wuoht,  Jim. 

LMBJurtlao^i  History  of  iho  CKrond- 
lata.    FortrmUt,    In  3  Tola. 

— SastontioA  of  tin  Xonarokj, 

with  Index.    PrnttmlU.    In4Tola. 
■  TroBoh  fiofolntioft  of  IMS, 

with  a  fine  JroNMqrfaot. 
Lamb's  (Charles)  Elia  and  KUana. 

Op«npi*i*  Edition. 

DramatiB  Foots  of  tho  Time 

of  Elliabeth  jtnolnding  hU  Solectlfioa  from 
the  CUrrtck  Playa. 

Lanii's  History  of  PaintiAg.    Tns^ 

latcd  by  RoaooB.    PortrmUi.    In  B  vola. 

Lappenberi^s  Anglo-Sazon  Kings. 

2  Tula. 

Lessing's  Dramatia  Works.  Com- 
plete, with  Memoir  by  Hkliv  ZiMiuiur. 
PvrtraU.    2  toIs. 


Locke's  UH  and  Letton,  wi 
Baoa  froB  hto  OosBBOD-nMi  B 
l^id  Kno. 

Lnthoes  TM»  TUk.   Tmdi 

WdluahHauir.     AwhadL 
MaehiaTdli's  Hlstorr  of  11 

The  Prtnoe,  and  other  Woika.    F 
Martineaii's,    Harriet,  Hist 

Rntfand.  from  1800-16. 

—  History  of  the  Poaoi 

181i-184«.    4  Tola. 

Honiel's  ffistory  of  Oenaaay. 

Ir«4i.    In  8  Tola. 
HieholefsLifeofLiithir.  T^ 
by  WxuiAM  Haslrt. 

—  rroBoh  EofolvtloB,  i 


]ligiiot*s  Fioneh  Hovolvtioi 

1789  to  1814.    PtrtnIL 

mtOB's  Prose  Works,  witt 

PcfiirmUt.    In  S  Tola. 
HItfM'B  (Mary  H.)   Ov  1 
ImproTOd  Ed.,   oonploto.     Jfk 
2?ola. 

Moli^*s  Dramatio  Works. 

Ittted  by  G.  H  Wau.     In  S  to 

1Contesqiuea*8  Spirit  of  tho 

A   new  likiition  rerlaed  and  o 
2to1a.    PortrmU. 

■eaudor's  Chvreh  Histtocy. 
Utod:  wIthUenenllndas.   lal 
LitoofCttufist    TruM 

Urst  Flaatiiig   if  i 
anity,  and  Antiywatlkna.  Tnoal 
STola. 
— —  Sstory  of  ChristiaB  X 
Ttanalated.   In2TolB. 

Ohristiaa  Uls  Ib  thi 


and  Middle  AgSBilnohiding  Ui 
DarkPlaoei.'    Tranilatod. 

Oekley's  ffistory  of  the  8i 

BoTiaed  and  oompleied.    i'orAnai 
Ferey's  Beliqnes  of  Aneient  ] 

Poetfy.  Reprinted  from  the  Orig 
Moo,  and  Edited  by  J.  Y.  Pan» 
StoU 

Philip  do  Oomwiwea,  Memo 

containing  the  Historlaa  of  Loato 
CharleavIIL,  and  of  ChaHoa  t 
Date  off  Boigondty.  To  whkh  I 
The  Soandaloaa  ChranlolB,  oi 
Hlatonr  of  Lovia  XL  fmlrm 
2  Tola. 

Plutarch's  LItos.    By  G.  Lo 
A.  SnwABT.    4  Tola. 

Poetry  of  Amerioa.    Selentki 

ICO  American  Poets,  from  177 
Edited  by  W.  J.  LiMTON.     Hnl 


nS;  ??".  Hut     ,    ■         '»«£■.  .  "*«"«». 


„  "'OrhS;'*"^  Mai's?!" '^a       ,      «lnitarto^'*"l*Olll««*»^ 
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Carlyle'i  Dante.  The  Inieno.  Trans- 
laOxm.    TtttADdNoUt.  Second  EdiUoo. 

Dante.  Tho  Fargaiorio.  By  S. 
DuaikALS. 

Dobree'i    AdTeraazia.      By   Piof. 

Waqveu,    2  vols. 

Donaldfon'a  Thaatzt  of  tha  Onaka. 
XUutnlMl  Willi  fjirhrniaphi  waA  m- 
McoHWoodaata. 

Kaifbtley'a  cnaaaiial  Xythology. 
New  UMon.  BMted  by.'  fir.  L. 
Somm.   WithUplAtet. 


COIiLXGIATB   SKBXX8. 

Htrodotva,  TwiM'i  (Da^ 
KMwto.  Wliklii«^te 


Harodotoa,  WhatLHfa  Aaaljib  iii 


XSuMjdidii,  WlMtlM^s  iMljiii  iL 
Vfw  Taatament   (Bii)    in  tfmk. 

nriirtinfcfB  T«zK  with  Ike  frnt^m  ^ 
mn  and  BflMm  AnIM  M^iiiirin 
aOrittod  Iirtndwtlai  MdCtfili^nl 
TUdM.  Aw  fac  riwJei  #  flbwft  JESS. 
at.M.1  or  Witt  Lntai^  ti.  Lnton 
it. 


PHILO8OFHI0AL  LIBRABT. 

15  VoU,  ut  Bf.  laA,  iMfMay  flkMs  aurftad  eOanKlfc 


IaooaIi  VofiiA  Oqpaam  anft  Ad- 


<rf  Irfianilnfc    Ooaaptatat  with 
Hota^  bfJ.  DavvffTKJL 

Gisttii  FMlwo'rtBr  of  tlyi  MiSiitt 

9ya.H.LEWH^ 
Dn^ar  (J.  W.)   A  EiiMrT  af  tka 

InteUeetual  DevelopaMBt  of  Earope.  By 
Jou  Wbuiam  Dbarb,  M.D^  LUD.  A 
New  Idttkn.  tboronghly  Berlaed  ty  tlie 
▲atber.    In  S  roku 

Sagal'a  laatirta  an  tha  PUlaaophj 
afHialaiy.  T^nuulalidlvJ.r 


Xaatff  MtlqM  of  Poa  Baaion. 

Tiaailatod  Itj  J.  H.  D.  UKoaJOam. 
I.         FrolagoiBaiui  and  Xacaphy- 

■lad  FoandiUkHW.    E.  B.  Baz.    U, 

Logia;  or,  tke  lalaBaa  of  laiKiBee. 

APopt^mmmaL    ByJ.DavBi. 

Millai'a  fff ofcaaan  mKaty  Mlato- 

phkalhreoBrtdMad  laivili  aaO#.«trb. 
Spinoaa*!  Chiaf  Worki.    By  R.  H.  M. 

Elvtes.    2  vols. 

Taanaauum'a  JUnvnl  of  Hm  Batary 
of  fhUonpHy.  OmttamA^J^R^Mouu, 

BOOLBSXABTZOAL  AND  THEOLOGICAL 

LIBRABY. 

IS  Fob.  al  M.  Mol^  iMepMag  tkoM  markd  otiUrwiMi 
Bloak  (f.)    An  Intiodaation  to  tbo  I 

OU'  Teeument,    by  FantoaioH  Blxbk*  | 
Edited  bj  JoHijni   Blxkx  and  Adolf 

•    KAMPHAUBsir.    Tmulatad  flrom  the  Oar-  I 

man  by  Q,  H.   YnrABLBa.  under   the  • 
nipenrlaton  of  tbe  Rer.  E.  Ymmjlulm», 

•C  UnoQhi.    Nifw  Kdltton.    Jb  9  | 


role. 

Ohilliagiportk'a   Baliitoi  of   fzo- 
tettiBii.  Snad. 


SoaaUu^    Icelaaiaatiaal    Eiatorr. 

WHhNi 


Sardwiak'B  Uatory  of  tho  Artialaa 

efBellskm.  To  wUob  la  added  «  Series  of 
Docomenta  tram  ajd.  1686  to  aj>.  1816. 
Together  with  DlnatTattona  flrom  Contem- 
porary Soarei^  Vtw  EdUien.  revieed  by 
Rer.  F,  Fboorb. 
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Honry'a  dbttbaw) 
thePaalBH.    Mamn 

Paaraan  on  tko  Orood.  New  Mtkn. 
with  Analyria  and  Notea. 

Fldlo  Jndana,  Worka  of ;  the  cu- 
fpaafj  af  Joaepkaa.  ItealiAid  I9 
0.  IX  Tenia.    In  4  Tola. 

Booratoa'ieelaolaitloal  Hlatffy,  li 

oonttnaatlonitflnaaUaa.   ¥nththeNoM 
of¥ali*Mi 
m^mm^^M   SadaalaatlMl    XlalarT. 
fteaftAJ>.3S4-440^ud  the  SBcWaatical 
Hlakny  of  FUloaiarolnb 

Thaodorat  and  Irafziai.    K«Wi»' 

tkal  HiatariMb  froBAAOSl  toA.n.«SI 
■Id  freaa  AA  aai  toaji.  §44. 

Wloaeki^o  QhwioioglMil  Ijinopali  of 
the  Four  Qomto.  TraiMlalad  lyC  ~ 
YKaABLBB.    New  IdtttaL  larML 


BOHN'B  VABIOUS  LIBBARIE8. 


ANTIQUARIAN  UBRABT. 

W  Foil,  tit  Bf .  Me4. 


at«^t  iMtatiMttoftl  mftory,  aad 


BDttlllll^l  OOBldUtiOA  of  rhiloM- 
Bky.  Id  Anglo-fiuwii,  with  the  JL  S. 
mSm,  nd  SB  BDidMTnBristtai.  bf 

"  r.a 


Bnuiffs  VoptUar  ABtlq«itlM  Of  Snf • 
]ttid.8eoattid,aidInluid.  ^arHmT 

IBS 


OhronidM  of  tlio  Onuadon.  Rlohaitl 
of  DevliM.  QMOriy  de  YloMBf ,  Lord  dt 

Syor'i    BritiBli   Popnlar   Ciutomi, 

Present  and  FMt  An  Aooonnt  of  the 
TAriouB  Oftmes  and  Cnstomi  awodated 
with  dlfliennt  days  of  the  year,  ih^the 
BeT.T.F.TBiBBLK»iDni,MJL  With 

Tlj  Tn^olt  In  PalMitlBO.    WiUi- 

btfd,  SiBwali  BeoJaBfai  of  TDdekk  llan- 
dovffle^  La  Braoqnite^  and  ManndreU!; 
■D    wiaWdiid.      BdiUd   hy  Tromai 


Isuralplt't  Obroidolt  of  tho  Abter  of 

Croytand,  with  the  GoDtSnnstkoi  Iqr  Peter 
of  Blola  and  other  Wrlten.  By  H.  T. 
Bosr. 


JOlia'i  larly  IncUili  Kotriiol  Bo- 
■uoHii,   BerlMdhyJ.aHAuiwau.. 

nortneo  of  Worooitor'f  Ghzonielo, 

with  the  Two  Oonttaniatiooa :  oompflalng 
Annals  of  BoCIUh  Hiftoty  to  the  Beign  d 
Edward  I. 

Gofta  Bomanomm.   IditedbjWTH- 

SABD  HOOFU,  BJL 

Oiraldu  Cambnnflif  Hlitorioal 
Works:  Topognyhy  of  Intaud :  History 
of  the  OoiMiaert  of  IMnd;  aimrmrw 
thnmA  Wane  1  aid  DiSBriptlen 
WltblndeK.   SdiledbyTmiT 

SoniT  of  HimtiiigdOB'a  Blitoiy  of 
the  Englbh,  ftom  fm  Bcman  fataston  to 
Henry  II.;  with  theAoliofKSMSIepheB, 


I 


Kdgktloy'traiiy  VjtiiAloffj.  JVwi- 
Updni't  Lotttn  froB  Bgjyt,  Uhlo- 

i}U.and  the  Peninnile  of  Stawl. 
HaUof I  Morthon  Antiqaitiif.    By 
Bishop  Fmat,    With  an  AbsttMi  ff  the 


^yrhUKta  8af%  hj  Mr  Wj 
Kditedby  J.  A.  Biookwbu. 
Karoo  Folo'i  TraTOla.    Hit  Tnne- 
Utlon  of  Manien.    BAIed  hf  TBOVAi 
WsmiiT. 
Katthew  Faris'aOkiOBido.  b  5  vols. 
FiBffF  Sbctiob  :  Bsgar  of  Weodevar'a 
Flowers  of  EngUah  HMefy,  ftm  the 
Deaeeai  of  the  aazoBe  to  aa  UM. 
TraMlaled  by  Dr.  Oiui.    In  1  vols. 
BaaonoltacrTRJB:  limn  1U6  to  18T8. 
With  Index  to  the  entlraWoriL    la 
S^iola. 

■atthow  of  WoatmiBitor'i  flowon 

of  HMocy,  espedaUy  each  as  rehNle  to  the 
sadnofBrttehi;toAAlMV.  THuMlated 
fay  a  D.  To««n.    In  2  vols. 

Ordoriou  Y Italia'  Bcdeiiaitioal  Hif. 
tory  of  fii^and  and  Nomandy.  I^aae- 
lated  wlthBotes,  Iqf  T.  Fourb,  MJL 
In  4  vols. 

FaaU'a  CDr.  B.)  lifi  of  Alfrod  Hm 
(threat  TnuisUted  tkom  the  Gennan.  To 
which  is  appended  Allked's  Aiulo-Sazoo 
yersion  of  OroalnsL  with  a  UteraTTrasslft- 
tkm,and  an  AnfK>-Saxon  Giammar  and 
Glossary. 

Bofor  De  BtorodoB'i  Aimala  of  Bag- 

Ush  HMory ;  firam  aj>.  T3a  to  AA  UOl. 
Bdited  by  H.  T.  RxLBT.    Inlvels^ 

•ix  Old  Bagliah  Gbroakloa,  via.;— 

AiMr'sLlfe  of  Alfired,  and  the  Oioalclea 
of  Ethelwenl,  QUdas,  NeonlUp  Csegim 
of  MooBonth.  and  Bkhard  iff 


William  of  XalmtalmiT'a  Ouroaielo 
of  tbeUMief  Eivlend.   TwealBtii  hy 


Talo-ndo  fttorioo.  A  GoUietkB  of 
ScandtaavlaaTeksandTradittMi.  Ulted 
by  B.TtaoBnL 


ILLUSTRATED  LIBRARY. 

84  mi.  af  U.  eosj^  McepHng  Most  marheA  oAenoCsa. 

AUiA'i  Battlaa  of  tho  Britiah  Mairy. 
Bevlaed  and  enlMpd.  JftHnermii  Am 
rmivam.   In  1  vols. 

AndonoB'a  BanliA   Logandi    and 

Fairy  Tsleik  With  DaiiyTUsi  not  la  any 
other  edftioii.    I^nyulaied  l(f  Guotan 


Arioito'i  Orlando  Tvioao.    la  laf- 
UshVerea.   ByW.&Bon.    AiiM^ 
Itta< 


I  vols. 
BoehaMln'i  Oa(o  and  OhaHbiff  Bbdf . 

Ineladhif  Sweelfi  WoUaia.  ' 

•dltfton.   9mm9tkfMtu 

%*  AB  (AlMi  cttmaw 

HW  tiU  plaUa  ootawrtdL   1%.^^ 


BOHU'B  VABIOUB  LIBBAEIXa. 


Kftxw^'i  ^AtoriM  of  WtUingtOA 
aadthi  BrttUiAniilM.  Sttd  JNgrnwAyt. 

MldUMl  Aagtfo  tad  Baphatl,  th«ir 
lAwm  tad  WodB.  BwDunA  mH  Qva- 
naduM Quivor.  WUklB»HrmiHgi 
cnSUtL 

iOlltt'i  Hiitory  of  tho  Aiiglo4tez. 
oni.  Written  In  Apopoltt  itjle^  on  the 
tarii  «f  Sharon  Toner.  Portrait  ti 
^yML  Jftv  ef  AHMfi  Ailirin,  «mI  U 

lOltoa'f  PootiMd  Worki.  With  i 
Memoir  bj  Jamv  MonoouiT,  Tood^ 
Verbal  Index  to  all  the  Pocme,  and  Ex- 
planaUNT  Notea.  WXk  190  »iignHilm§% 
oy  AMMmi  «Ml  eftere, /Vmi  JPitHcOyi 
5|f  IP.  £un«y.    9  Tola. 

Yol.  L  Faradlae  Loat  eompleti^  wUk 
Memoir,  Nofcea*  and  Index. 

yoL9.  Fteadlia  Regained,  and  other 
Ftoema.  with  Verbal  Indax  to  all  the 
Poema.  ■• 

MndiiPi  Britlah  BIrdi.  Keriaed  by 
W.aL.MAnni.  JV^Hm J^^MfM Md 
1  PlatMtfMggt.   In 9 Tola. 

^— « ;  or,  wUh  ik$  platM  ookmmi, 
tf.  6d.  per  ToL 

Vaval  oadXllitarjEtroitofefiat 

BHtaln;  or.CUeodarorVlctoiT.  Being  a 
Baoord  of  Britlah  Yaloiir  and  Oooqneat 
hj  Sea  and  Land,  on  erery  daj  In  the 

Sar,  flrom  tha  tima  of  WUUam  the 
nooaror  to  the  Battla  of  Inkecmann. 
Bj  Mi^r  Jobkb;  U.M.,  and  Llaatenant 
P.  H.  NiooLAB,  BJf.     nomUiffoar  Pm^ 

MiooUni't  Hiitorj  of  fU  Jofvits: 

vhe!T  Origin,  Pmgrem,  Dootrlnea,  and  IM 
dgna.  IVfM  i*or<raaf  qf  iMola.  LoM^ 
Jarf«r,\Boyyia,  iagiMWiW,  Fire  kiLClh«iff. 
\r»^  Fop€  GcmgmkdIL 

Fotraroh'i  Sonnots,  and  ofhor  Pooau. 

TraoUated  into  KngUah  Vena.  Byyarlont 
handa.  With  a  Dfe  of  the  Poet,  by 
Tbomab  OAMpaxLL.   WUh  19  JSngrMflingi. 

Pickering*!  Hiitorj  of  tho  Baeoi  tt 

Man,  with  an  Analytical  Synopaii  of  the 
Natoial  HIatorj  of  Man.  By  Dr.  Hall. 
lUMMtraUd  by  wmMmm  PortrmlU. 

*«*  An  excellent  Udltlon  of  a  wnk  oil- 
glnaUy  irabUahed  at  32.  8i.  by  the 
American  GoTernment 

Pietorlid  Handbook  of  Modon  Ooo- 

graphy,  on  a  Popular  Plan.   8*.ed.  lUm 
tt9itdhffW)jeKgrmaiii^mtd§lMmi>  6t. 


Pope*9  Homor'a  Iliad.  With  Intio- 
daettoD  and  Notea  by  J.  SL  Wawmi,  M.A. 
JBmfrirtm  fty  tte  entfre  Ariel  ef  Jtaa- 
■MM^f  DertffM,  bmuHAai^  mgrmmi  by 
Jbiti  (4a  ih§fia  8W.  tiM). 

Homor'i  Odynoy,   Hymna, 

Apq.,  by  other  tranalatora,  Inrlndlng  Chap- 
man, and  Intradnctlon  and  Notea  by  J.  B. 
WAnoa,MJL  PUmmmm't  Dtrtgm  be«f- 
ftS/W^  entffHHMd  by  JfiMii. 

LIfl.     Indading  many  of  bis 
By  Boo«riiiiiiiil     New 


;  at,  wUk  ih§  mapi  90kmr$d^ 

Tt.6d. 

Pope's  Pootieal  Workg.  Edited  by 
Roaan  CAixuraiu.  Humenut  Bi^ 
gr9Kif9^^   9ToliL 


EditkMgrevlaed  and  «ilarBed.  AluiinilioM. 

vnd  deg^  editkn  <if  PtmtriPcSUcai 
Wtrki  and  ISramtUtloni  for  9BA 

Pottery  and  Poreelain,  and  other  Ob- 

joota  of  Vertn  (a  Qnide  to  the  Knowledge 
of).  To  which  U  added  an  Bngravad  Uat 
of  Marka  and  Monograma.     By  Hmm 
O.  Book.   Nvmtrom  iW^fMWPei^ 
■  ;  or,  coloured,     lOf .  Sd. 

Prout'i  (Father)  Seliqnei.    Revised 

Edition.    Twenty-OM  tpinted  Etchingi 
by  Jlacliie,    it. 

ReereatioBa     in     flhootinf ;       By 

^'CaAVKK."     New  Edition,  refviaed  and 
enlarged,    n  Jtngrtmimgt  on  Wtod,  tifttr 

Metney,tmd9Mii0rtmmgtmSita,tkmf 
tffttr  A.  Oooptr,  RjL 

Sedding'a  Hiatory  and  Deaeriptiona 

of  Winea,  Andent  and  Modem.    IWw(y 
btouMiU  Wtodcuttm 

Bennie*a  Inaeet  .Arehiteetut.  jhm 
JMiiion.  Bartoed  by  the  Bar.  J.  6. 
Wood.  M.A. 

Bobinaon  Cmaoe.    ^th  Uluatrations 
by  SxocHAKn  and  HAXvax.  Twtlwt  bttmti 
m£figrtmtigttn8Ud,mtdUen  mod. 

;  or,  mthtmt  the  Steel  ittuttrO' 

Mmt,  31. 6d. 
Borne  in  the  Mineteenth  Gentnry. 

New  BdlUon.  Beviaed  by  the  Author. 
nifittrttUd  by  Si  Aail  JMfr— iwf#, 
9  tola. 
Sharpe'a  History  of  Egypt,  from  the 
Karlleet  Timea  till  the  Conqneat  by  the 
Arabs,  a.d.  640.  By  Samvxl  Shabpx. 
With  a  Maps  and  upwards  of  400  Illua- 
trative  Woodcuts.  Sixth  and  Cheaper 
Edition,    a  vols. 

Boathey's  Ufa  of  MelsoB.  With 
AddlUonal  Notea.  nUutroUd  wUk  04 
Knffro/oingt, 

Starling'a  (Miaa)  Moble  Deeds   of 

Women  s  or.  Kxamplea  of  Female  Oourage. 
rartituda,andinrtaa.  JbwrtMM  iZInKra- 
Uont. 
Itnart  and  Berttt^a  Antiqnitlee  oT 
Atbem^  and  other  Monnnenta  of  CIreece. 
lUmtrtited  in  tl  CM  FUbm  «a4  tm- 


Ib 


A  CATALOGUE  OF 


MMoffUe«dl;ff,tta]Ma^tfU  i  Wi 


of 

Tftsio^i  JorsMUaai  IMIiTavtd.  IVbds- 
tatad  Into  SBgdah  SiMonrta  ^«Wk  wtU 
■  lilt^thtlqthoi.    ftrJ.H.WnrvBi. 

AfU  AwTOTrinM  Ml  JmI^  Mdl  M  on 

Wallrar'i  Xtaljf  TTiaiolm  C6ii- 
ttteli^  Skating.  Kidtag.  Drtrtni,  Hnntteg. 
ShootfauL  Srflln^  Rowtnit  SwlnmlBb  te« 
Riw  K&tion,    lOTind    bf    •Oiatbi." 


lUi  tl    FnntWBi- 

iKlotooT 

Wiftvopp't  Saadbook«f  AiihMligy 

Mow  Bditloa,  roTittd.    MwiwiBw 
(TfitiMU.    Tf.  6d. 

Whitifk  Vstozid  Hlitonr  tf  UL- 
bofM.  WlthVotailif  ak1VSuu■JA» 
BlnandSD1rAlDJl 


Wftlton'i  CoBipl^tt  Angler.    Edited 
bj  Bdwad  JBn»  Bh|.     0|Mafii  of 


S  «r,  «M  lit  jMte 
tf.M. 

muklofllai 
and  Aooomi 


A  Ml- 


— — ;  or, 
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OLABSXOAL  LIBBABT. 

05  FMl.  fl<  if.  Mdb, 

JEMhylm  tnuulatod  into  Xnglifh 

Vcrae  hj  A.  Swamwick. 
k    idtonOiy     Translated     into 

iBgHiik  Pnai  bf  M  Otanlen.   ai.N. 

Appendix  to.      Oootaining 

BgrOioMil 


AzistoUe*f  Hi«tM7«f  Aaiauli.  IbT« 
Booja.  'nwdatod.wllkKoleiaidUB. 


the 


Qrfuoa ;  tr,  Logionl  Sn^ 


glTtnjn 
fldHioo  of 
BuMMbBUL    af.Oi. 

AwntUniii  Mantllim.    HMorf  of 

BoBoflroiaOooetantlnatoValan&  Tnna* 
lelMlbfaaToHQa.BJL  Dble.voL.Ya.6d. 

Aitonimii.    Tho  Thong bti  of  tho 

aBmerorMaNoaAoreUiiai  TianeUtadbj 
eeo.  LoM.  M-A.    tt.6d. 

Apnloiu,  tho  eoUoB  An;  Donth  of 

Uocnttaa;  Florida;  and  Elaoonrte  01  Magko. 
1^  vbkk  le  addid  •  MoWoal  Vanlonof 
OapU  and  Pt^tb^i  end  Mn.  T]i^§ 


WllliNolM.te.B|raP.OwaJLi. 

lTOl^tf.0«.eMh^^i 

Ihotorfonad  Tootloi.    Lite- 
nOy  Thuaalate^  vllh  '^— ^*^* 
Uooa  and  HoIm.  bf  an  ^^^''■^■t 

Athonani.    The  Deipnoaophislii  or, 
the  Banna*  of  fhe  ~ 

bf  oTaroi 


I 


Ariftophnnoi'  Comodioi.      Litenllj 

TnnatatedL  with  Kotaa  and  Izlmeu  frOBB 

nenrii  and  other  Metrkel  Venioae,  bf 

W.  J.  Hmsb.   BTola. 

VoLL  AdMndana,   BUi^ti^  Olonde, 

Weapon  Peaoa,  aad^lida. 
Yo1.X  Ijtalatnta, 
Frofli^  Bodaalaani 

Ariitotlo*!  Ithioi.  LiteraUy  Tnne- 
latid  by  Archdeoooo  Bnown,  kteOaaaloal 
PioiBaaor  of  KtaTa  OoUaia. 

Ftiitleo   nad    IoobomIm. 

Tranalstad  by  E.  Waxvoibx,  M.A. 

■  Xotaphygieo.  Literally  Tnne- 

kted.  with  JBToteato  Analyila,  Eaamlnatloii 
Qoeattoea,  and  ladn,  or  the  Ber.  Jon 
H.  M«MAm,  ILA,  end  Qold  MedeOlit  In 
Metephyriei^  T.aiX 
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Oonplete.  with  tiie  Akna- 
drlan,  Afrkan.  and  Bpanlih  Whbl  Uta- 
raUy  TiaiMlated.  with  VoieL 

OntnUu,  BtainiB,  aad  tho  tlgU  cf 

Yenaa.    A  Uteml  Pioee  niMhtlan.   lo 
which  are  added  Matrtoel  Torteae  bf 


(Hioro'f  OntlOBt.     LitanDy  Tarn- 
brtad  bf  a  a  Toana^  BLA.   Indvala. 

VoLl. 
Yena 

Vol  S. 

Law.BabMBikMi 
YoLlwOnllonal 


YoL  4. 
Bheloviad  Wochas  with 
daz  to  the  fraor  TolBBieB.^ 

on  tho  Sntwo  of  tho  ttoli, 

DlTlnation.  Fat^  Lawiw  a  Papnblh,  Ae. 
I       TraaaliM  bfC.  IK  TflMi^  &A,  «d 

I      F.Babbas. 


soMira  fABiom  libbabiss. 


BiMra'a  AMtenlM,  Da  TioSkM,  ud 

I'Bacuiu  ijoirtaia.     £*  d  !>■  Tool, 
BjL.    VlOk  akakk  tt  ia  SnA  FU1»- 

•^—  OflMa,»U  Aft,  TrindiUp, 


T*l.  1.  n«  ObnlUao.  FUtM«  M 
ToL  1.  Ob  UK  Onn  ^  M  tka  B 


-.with  Indn  Terbonm.     St. 

iDda  Vatemm  cnlj.    li. 

HogesM  LMTtlu.    Ltni  md  Opla- 

low  of  lb*  AndaM  nDawfteii.    Tnnt- 
tiled,  with  Hoiw  br  a  IK^aMB. 
^OtMH.      DimnuMi,  wilh  Bncliei- 


BtlripldM.  LitcnII;Tniubt(d.ST^ 
v'dL  1.  Bsnta,  OnfM,  Hadta,  Htoo- 
irui,  Akwk,  heda.  HcnsOdn 

Vol.  1.  BBCBin  Vn^  noaOM.  Im. 
AndntBMb*,  SoniliBt^  Btln, 
l£lKtn,  Grdopi,  BBim. 

hMk  AmAoloir.     Ut<nUj  Tmm- 
WoL  WiailMrlcdVM*wtir*Mnu 


{•Todotoi.  A  Haw  ud  Lilanl 
TnmliUoB.  br  Hnr  Oui,  M^  1 
Woimur  OoUits,  Onford. 

iMlOd,  (UllHMhU,  Mid  AMRIiII. 
UtenOj  TruMMBd,  wllk  N«M,%  J. 

IMWl  DbuL  LMnUr  Tiwdatod 
—         OdrncT,  Hrmia,  *i.      Ltt«- 

nllyTnubit^ 
lOTM*.      Litanllj    Tnoilitad,    by 

Ba*n.  0HiM4inlMdb>HiQicnu. 

3>.M. 

uUm,  Oonuliu  Va^M,  nd  btr*- 
pUu.    umiiF  TmKK  «M  ffg«M 


dlhu.     %  I.  Ktu%  H-A.    WUh  0. 

Katilal  VoriiB  bf  aUM 
Utr-     A  atwaod  Litan! 

%Uc.  buu>  inA  iilbMi     In  i  fah> 
'«L  L  OntalDi  Boob  I— & 
Vol  I  Buato*-**. 
¥■!.&  Bookin— 3«. 
ToLt.  Booki  silothBend;  -~"— ■— 
LoMii'i  rhanall*,     Tmukt«d,  witt 
Ka^  br  H.  T,  Boar. 

LiMillT  Tmulatod,  wi'i 

Ih*  Bn.  J.  S.  WiTua,  ILA 

ua  iH  aaCieal  V<alaa  bK  J.  M.  aaoa. 

Mutial'i  ^Iftaaa,  •empUM.  Lit» 

mllj  Tnulalad.    KuA  mnxiofttifa  Ifi 
Km  Mm  Wwta  of  tetfabPwtfc  i^ 


Orid'i  Work*.  aomdaM.     LiMilli 

T<d.  I.  FML  Tilrtl^  ltUUM,«B. 
VdI.  8.  Hantdca.  Ait  ot  Lon,  ta. 

PluUarig,  Bentley'a  Diuertation  on. 


ToL  1,  Tbt  Apohip  ■rfBmtM,  OrtH 

Via.  %  ntRna^lrilun,  kOltkt 
VaL  &  ItaMt  fcltoilan.  Ik*  B» 

pkM,  BMMwCMqrlsfc  ItaBa- 

■IdMaMlbaBHUiHt. 
Vol  4.   PhUabih  OimUit,  LaAM, 

Tb*  TWO  Uau^m,  taa  Tm  oOai 


— Dklefoat,  Amlfrii  aiiii  Index 

Wllb  KstonmcM  la  Ibe  Tiuilatliio 
in  OwaM  Utouj;  WrBr.lM. 


I.    UtenllrTTMii- 
T  B.  T.  nut,  BX 


rUar'i  Xatonl  BSiWiT.  Tranditad, 
wllb  Coploia  KDUa,  by  tba  laU  Jo^ 
Btma-m,  li.a,  ■.£&,  ud  H.  T.  Boja, 
&X    Isanb. 

Tliny  tha  Tovnfar,  Iha  latUn  of. 

Miuion'i  XmuUUaw  nrlKd.    Bf  tb* 
B*'.  r.  a  T.  BMAaqnK,  1LA.. 
Flvtanh'*  KonU.    Bf  C.  W.  Eiiia, 


A  OATALOBVM  OM 


OilatiliMi'f  LutiUitM  of  Ontiiy. 

litanllyTnmited,  wtth  Holai,  *&.  6f 
J.  a  WAnoa.  ILA.    Lit  vols. 

Mlut,  nonii,  and  Yellelii  Patwr- 

flohif.  Witti  Oopiooi  NotfBi,  Blogmplikftl 
JBIotloM,  ind  Index,  bj  J.  a.  WAzeoa. 

lophoelM.  The  Oiibrd  tVaBflktioQ 
NTfted. 

ftandard  librarj  AUm  of  Olaaiioal 

With  A  oomiMeU  Index  ^aooeotiuted), 
Shrlng  the  latitade  end  knicptiule  of  eren 
piece  iMUBMd  In  the  Mepe.  ImpiSTO.  Tf.6a. 

•trabo*!  Goographj.  TraoBlated, 
with  Ooptoni  Notoi,  bj  W.  Fjioxm, 
MJL,  end  H.  a  Uamiliov,  Eiq.  With 
Index,  glvfnf  the  Andant  iDd  Modem 
Namee.    In  3  toIi., 

iMtonini'    LItm   of    fho  TwolTt 

Gaeen,  end  other  Woite  ThoneoD*! 
TnuiaUtlon.  rerlied,  with  Not«  bj  T. 


Tteilia.     LitanUj  Tnunbtid,  wilk 
Holei.   iBlvoli. 
YoLl.  ThsABMdit 
YoL  &  Tht  Htataty.  e«Mi*b  Ap^ 
eole»ta.   WIthlBAaB. 
foraioo  and  Fhadru,    Bj  E.  T 

EUur.  BJL 
Thooeritiii,    Bioi,    Xoiokis,  lal 

TpimoM,   ByJ.BAan^lUL   WHklhi 

Metrkel  y entooi  of  ChavBHL 
nvojdidei.      LitenOlj  Tnulitid  lif 

Ber.lLIUuL   Inl?nk    akOAeetlb 
"nrgU.   LitenlljTnoiktedbrfDATID- 

a(M.NewAlitloa.QMiM|Freftii4.  U.U, 

XoBophoii'f  Worka.    In  8  YoU. 

YoL  1.  The  AnahMli  end  MenonUlk 
Tnukted,  with  Hofeei.  bf  J.a  Wai^ 


bf  W.  F.  ▲n■«on^FJBlM 


YoL  2.  Gmpndin  end  ^tallMilai.   Sf 
J.  a  WASKMU ILA^  oad  te  BiV.H. 


oadteBiv. 
Dau. 
YoL  a  The  MbMr  Worlo.    B9  Lt 


SCIENTIFIC  LIBRARY. 


65  Foil.  9t  5t.  eook, 


AfMiis  aad  Oonld'i  ComparatiTt 
Pbyalolog;.    Enlaiged  by  Dr.  Wuobt. 

BoUoj*!  Xanaal  of  Toehnieal  Analy- 
ile.  ▲  (j^nlde  ftir  the  Teetlng  of  Metml 
and  Artifldel  Sabetanoea.  Bf  &  H.  Paul. 
100  TTood  Avrovuvt. 

BBIOOEWAtSB     TRXATI8I8.  — 

■  Boll  ontho  Hand.  Its  Mechn- 

nlam  and  YItal  Bodowmenta  aa  eylncliig 
Dealgn.    Snmik  MitUm  RnittOL 


BRIDGEWATER  TREATISES-ooat 

— — -  Pront'i  Troatiio  oa  OImbIi- 


— — -  Xirby  on  tho  Hiitorj,  HaHti , 
and  Inatlncta  of  Anlmala.  Kdlted,  with 
Notea,  17  T.  Rtmxb  Jone.    Nwmm'nut 

Ins  Tola. 


——  Udd  on  tho  Adaptation  of 

External  Nature  to  the  FbTidcal GondltloD 
ofaian.    3f.6d. 


—  Xoohanioal  Philoiopkj,  A» 
trooomy,  and  Uorokty.  A  PovoIh  Ix- 
Doaltloo.   181  iliiiilrMaiia. 


—  Whowoll'o  Aitronomy  and 
Oeoeral  Fhyaica,  oonaklered  with  refrr* 
enoe  to  Nainral  Theology.    St.  6d. 

■  Ghalmon  on  tho  Adaptation 
of  Vxtemal  Natnie  to  the  Moral  and  ln< 
teUectoal  OooatltQtioa  of  Man. 
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Yogotahlo  Phyiliilogj  and 

Syatematk  Botany.    ▲  oonplela  Into*- 
dnctlon  to  tho   Knowledge  of    FiBBia 
Revlaed*  onder  torangemant  wllh  the 
▲nthor.   by  K.  LAanniu  ILD^  >d. 


In 


i»*written  by  the  Anthor. 
MO  flMrilal  iwitr^iHU.    f 

^^^r^   ^r^^^^^^W  ^V^VW^WV  W^V^^^^^BB         ^ 


try.  Meteorology,  and  IXgeallaB. 
by  Dr.  J.  W.  Qwawam, 

«^—  BneUand'i     OodlogJ    •■< 
MtaMFAlogy.     StoIb.    lU. 

'  BogotPo  Animal  and  Yigt- 

tahlePhyitoloRy.  lUtmtrmt§^  iBltdi. 

Cfarpontor'a^Dr.  W.  B.)  lioloflr.  A 

Byatematlo  Ylew  of  tho  StraetvarHaUl^ 
inatlncta,  and  aaea,  of  tho  prtaidpelftal-  j 
Bm  of  theAntanal  Klnili—.  andof  thi 
chief  fbnna  of  Fbaall  fUm^*^  BewlNd 
by  W.  a  Dauaa.  FI«ja  lOmbrmMwiA 
HMMf  Mmdrtd  Wbed  JRp^ynN^biff.  Ii 
aTOlB.0t.eacb. 


BOSlfa  YABIOVB  LXBBMBIMB. 


■1  n  OdlMr.  Ckniainiiig  Um  I  UIV*  IntnduUin  to  Astrolon. 
am  of  Btmmr  mi  ObmM  el  .  Vllh  Domxiai  ^ntotlwa,  br 
■>  nd  IbMr  ■HiUmiia  t»  tta*  AM.         Eunm. 

a.  our  amplaM  Bttta.  AMnii  :  IfUMl'l  (Dr.)  BMleglMa  I 
.  Or,  via  *D  (dUtliHl  MrtB  bI  '  Am  tkraoA  Un  Ide  ol  Vimt  B 
M  IB  OAnn    t»  M.  ***'^'^_  '<■*  KUttw,  ty  T,  B 

BMr't    EI1UT7    of    K*fla  MM 

Med  by  WiLLii*  Howm.    WlU  


ItkenUialsl  KIOTIH  d1  Anwitloiii 

I,  TmblE-TDinlDc  uid  ^ftrlt-Bap- 

(JkbM)  HmmbU  «(  Izpari- 

1  ud  Niton]  nUoiHillJ.      Odd- 
,  PDMmuUoi.  H;dn> 


1,  XlecDlcttT,  TolUlm,  nid  & 

.       Na*     mOBB.    BlUfld.        up- 

IntTodnetiaa  to  Aabvaamy 

1  VcckbnluT,  conUliilBg  u  Eipli- 
of  111  U»  Tgnni  In  pmcot  bh 
idlUoD.  cDlugvi     Jnaumt  At- 

Idt'i  Oofmot;  or,  IkMekof  » 

kl  DMcrlptloB   ol    Uw  npl<nm. 
ital    br  ^  a  OiM  and  W.  H     , 
t.  F.I.&    mw  PartnU.    In  Bt*   i 
M.  M.  Mdl  i  oapUiv  T«L  7,  M. 
la  thto  (dllloD  tbs  noM  ui  p1w*d   ' 
h  the  l«t,  Bnmbiridt'i  uaqtlcBl 
iriu  ud  Itui  piaani  UUintonp- 
I  in  iDdndcd.uirHii  mA  oen- 

TnTtla  la  AmriM,     la  G  . 


Titwi  of  Hfttan;  «t,  Cm- 


Wenden  ol  Awlos; ;  or,  ft 

runlUir  Expodtlon  lA  GaoLaglcKl  Plw. 
uucu.  Ngw  KdlUoo.  ■DmiKitnlbiT. 
Bcr^Jon^r.SA  CUourcd  o»l«ies] 
Jn«>  d/  »vlar4  '■'olA  and  iwly  M, 

Korph*'!  eftlON  of  ObMi.  B«in£ 
tM  MatdM  ud  b«t  Sa»  lilQvl  n 
tbt  AmcrloB  diunitaa.  wlU  Bipluw. 
totj  ud  Anibrtlial  SOm,  In  J.  Uvn- 
tBAi.    nrtnia  ittl  ItaDDb. 

imtMoi  br  hr  tba  iHgtiit  onUgqUgn 

^^-jS^jj 


<■  frn  tb*  MlDBnl  ins- 

Id  br  A.  Hmin,  v.R.B. 

Mnnf  JTapiTtla  ««rv<^<ir  i-lwKi. 

^     Smith'!  (Pro)   OMlogr  ud  teriB. 

Bd    '       ton  i  or,  Tba  KaiiUeo  batwnn  Uu  Holj 
asriptsrei  ud  a«aliiflc<l  Sdaooc 

8tul«j'«  CUwUed  iTWipdi  of  tin 

Pi1iidMP*>i>(mof  Uh  DiMh  ud  rif 
Bttimtoii'i  Cluu-pli(ftt'iEftndbook. 


I  on  PainUiu.    BjUuRojil 

ilduiL    Wllb  bttodoMorr  bBff. 


ImproTODMBt*  In  tteOpcDlnci.  1Uqitnl«d 
bTMtBilOumi  amliadCMiofaMi 
bwi;  ud  *  Brinltoa  tt  Mr.  Hontar^ 
OuMtBbtfMidadmDai.   H. 

ChtH-plftTir'i    OempftBioi. 

IMlBB  at  KitA  Q«UM.  hA  «  MmMr 


A  CATALOQUa  OF 


SUnaton*! 

1816. 


t  «r 


ftoddttEdtftPriMiflM«r€b«yftij» 

•wwpHIUifaiaiMkiog 


of 

W.  HsAiov«  Pfeofew  of  CttuMxj  tt 
GhMlnc Gkoa HovitaL    dHMnbtrVO 


VMft  (Dr.  A.)  Oottott  WwirtlMtirt 

P*idt  wHk  !■  fakoiiiani J  vlov  of  Iti 
ooapMsAlvo  tttim  !■  FteiiBi  OoontilM. 


—  Pbllotofhy  «f  Mam viMtiim ; 

er.Aii&nHltloaof  tko  FiutmnSfttn 
ti  avMt  SMtdn.    <hDttmwd  (y  F.  L 


ECONOMICS   AND    FINANCE. 

Oilbftrt'f  Eiitorj,  PriiieiplM»  and  PnurtiLoe  of  Bamkinir*     ^«w  Editior. 

ReTbed  to  tlit  Preioiik  Dote  by  A.  S.  Miou^  of  tbo  Bojal  Book  of  %?ftt^f^>i   ^yj:^ 
PortndtofaUbftrt,ayola.    lOt.     ' 


REFERENCE   LIBRARY. 

25  VoU.  at  variout  prxca. 


Blair's  Chronologieal  Tablei,  Se- 

viMd  «nd  BoLarged.  Goiu|x«heiHling  the 
Chrouology  and  HiBtory  ci  the  World, 
from  the  eorllest times.  By  J.Willougubt 
KodSB.  Double  Volume.  1U«. ;  or,  half- 
bouiid,  lOf.  6(1. 

Clark'i  (Hnsrh)  Introdaotion  to 
Heraldry.  Wi^  nearly  1000  lUustratumM. 
18U  A'dition.  RevUed  and  euUrRed  by 
J.  R.  PLAiraiE,  Rooge  Gnriz.  U.  Or, 
with  all  the  IllustFatiuiu  cokmred,  iSt. 

Chxoniolei  of  the  Tombs.   A  Colloo- 

tlon  of  Remarkable  Epitaphs.  By  T.  J. 
Pritigukw,  F.B.S.,  F.S.A.    5«. 

Handbook  of  Domestio   Xedidne. 

Popularly  arranged.  By  T)r.  Hsnky 
Davus.  100  pagef.  With  compleU 
lodez.    U, 


Games.  By  various  Amatciira 

and  Prufumon.    (Ulited  by  II.  G.  Bohn. 
lUuttraUd  by  numeroui  Viayramt.    6«. 

FroverbB.      Com  prising  all 


Ray's  Eoftllsh  I'roveilM,  viih  addlilunii ; 
lilii  furelgn  Proverbs ;  and  an  Alphabetical 
ludez.    6«. 

Hnmphrey's  Coin  Ck>lleetor's  Mannal. 

A  popoLir  Introdncticm  to  the  (itody  of 
Gulns.  JlighlyJlniMh0d  Xngrmvinyt.  in 
2  vols.    10«. 


!  time^  alphabetleally  arranged.    By  J.  v: 

I  RosBB.    Double  Tolame,  lOf. ;  or.  lu:- 

I  bound,  lOs  Sd. 

I 

LowndesP  Sibliographer's  Manual  of 

I  English  Literature.  New  Lilitlon,  *.:.- 
I  laired,  byH.  G.  Bohv.  Parts  I.  t-  X. 
I  (A  to  Z.)  3i.  6d.  each.  Part  XI.  (t hi- A; - 
pcndlx  Volamo).  5t.  Or  the  ll  pjj:  s ; . 
I      4  vols.,  half  moroooo,  22.  2$. 

I  Polygrlot  Of  Fortiga  Proverbs.  \V  iih 

English  Translattuns,  aud  a  Grncrrkl  \l- 
I       dex,  bringing  the  whole  into  par..i;  :« 
I       B7H.0.B0IIV.    fit. 

I  Folitieal  Qjelopasdia.      lu  4  toIs. 

3i.  6(1.  each. 
Alfio  Iq  2  vols,  bomid.    1."-. 


I 


Smith's  (Azehdeaeon)  Gomplate  Col- 
lection of  Synonyms  and  Antonyms.    :- f 

The  Epigrammatists.  Select  I  •:.- 
from  tlM  Epjgnmoiatlc  Literatur.^  uf 
Ancient^  UediKval,  and  Modem  Tiu.*^ 
With  Notofl,  ObHiTationa,  lUuisir*ti  i-. 
and  an  IntrodocHuii.  Bj  tbo  Kit.  llx^ui 
riiiLir  DoDD,  U.A.  Second  lulitiub.  rv- 
vified  and  eulaigcd.    6«. 

Wheeler's  (W.  A.,  M. A.)  Oietionary 
of  Nuied  Names  of  Fietlttoua  I'eraon^  <ujd 
Places.   U. 


Index  of  Dates.     Comprehending  i  Wzight's  (T.)  Uetioaary  of  Obsolete 

the  principal  Facts  in  the  Chronology  and  and 

»f  th    "        ■    ' 


History  of  the  World,  Ikom  the  carUcst 
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and  PfoviDdal  Eogllah.    In  2  vul.i    ii. 
each ;  or  half  bound  in  l.vul^  ic«.  id. 
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